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ames meal 4=INVESTS HIS WARES WITH [2 2 J 
Perey ROMANTIC HISTORIES—INTER- page : a 
Dees Naa 9, ESTING BUT SELDOM TRUE | 
*, 2 ; 
a ~~ Mt Neverdocshe tell you of the conditions re / i ; i. 
f, ‘ under which they were made or used. JE — AC 
/ \ oS Lig YY J’ YN: © 
SN 4 a / J y/ ae 
3, ~~. & ay € Cs ; 
tS Ghittall Rugs YZhAs 
we =e ——="|}| Have no history. They reproduce per- a YS ra 5 
Y 1 fectly the beauty of color and design of _ & at 
: i > the genuine antique and being made | =. 
=) Wize from the same Onental Wools are ‘ ry) Tt. 
{ AWS quite as durable but they are 
t) Ska A] LEAN, 
5 ae | vs CLEAN, 
me ‘LA CLEAN. 
Ss! i Sy ¢gt: : 
Syst They are made by a reliable manu- 
Y)) i facturer, sold in a store whose guar- 
fe Cj antee you respect and by a salesman 5 
Sa whose word you trust. i 
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o_o ‘Oriental Art in Whittall Rugs” is an ef 
aE interesting little brochure on the sub- * 
Sr =F ject of Oriental design and color and PN 
SRE Zs is of great assistance in the selection AES 


of floor-coverings. 
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Sranklin Simon & Co. 


FIFTH AVENUE, 37th and 38th Streets, NEW YORK 


Glove Silk and Merino Underwear 
FOR WOMEN AND MISSES. SIZES, 34 to 44 BUST. 


Our own make “Parfait” Glove Silk Underwear is of better quality 
silk. Vests cut longer, reinforced. Combinations are 
superior in fit and fully reinforced. 

Wear guaranteed. 


No. 2. ‘‘ Parfait ’’ Glove Silk Vest, 
in white, pink or blue, embroidered 
in different designs, crochet 

or new beading top. 1.85 


No. 2A. Same model, 
plain front. 1.45 


No. 4. ‘‘Parfait’’ French Milan- 
ese Silk Knicker, satin ribbon and 
bow at knee in white, pink 

or blue. 3.75 


No. 4A. ‘Parfait’? Glove Silk 
Knicker, without bows, in 
white, black, pink or blue. , 1-95 


No. 6.. Imported Wool 
Ribbed Merino Vest 1.00 


No. 6A. Swiss Ribbed Pure 
Thread Silk Vest, low neck, 1.00 


no sleeves. 


No. 6B. Swiss Ribbed Lisle or 
Cotton Vest, hand-crochet 
or plain top. 3 for $1.00 35 


No. 8. Imported Swiss Ribbed 
Cotton Tights, knee 
or ankle length 1.00 


No. 8A. Same model of Wool 
Ribbed Merino 1.50 


No. 10. Swiss Ribbed 1.25 
Cotton Combination . 
No. 10A. Same 

model, knee length. 1.00 

No. 10B. Imported Wool 
Ribbed a Com- 
bination, ankle or 

knee length. 2.00 

No. 12. Combination with body 
of white or pink Glove Silk, French 
band top, white mercerized ribbed 
drawers joined at waist with 1.95 
hemstitching. ° 
No. 14. Swiss Ribbed Silk Lisle 
Thread Combination, wide 
hand-crochet top, lace knee. 1,75 


Tight knee 4.35 
No. 14A. Ribbed Lisle Thread 
Combination, hand-crochet or 
plain top, lace or tight knee. .75 


No. 16. ‘Parfait’? Glove Silk 
Combination, plain front, crochet 
top, in white, pink or blue, 

heavy quality silk. 2.95 
No. 18. ‘*Parfait’”? Envelope 
Chemise of heavy quality Glove 
Silk, French band top, in 

white or pink 3.75 























DREICER«C? 
fevels 
FIFTH AVENUE at FORTY-SIXTH 
NEW YORK 












Diamonds of supreme 
quality—round, oval, 
square, oblon’, and 

arquise—other pre- 
cious stones for the 
same purpose. 


Jewels 
Rare ems in DREI- 
CER settings of plat- 
inum—new desifns of 


marked beauty and 
individuality. 


Pearts 
The DREICER col- 


lection of Oriental 
Pearls contains many 
rare specimens, also 
Necklaces in reat 
numbers of any size, 
color or orient. 
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FIFTH AVENUE at FORTY-SIXTH 
NEW YORK 











BRANCH AT CHICAGO 
THE BLACKSTONE 























THE SPORTSMAN’S 
CALENDAR 


College Football 


November 3: Trinity at New York University— 
Mt. St. Mary's at Fordham. 


November 7: Bowdoin at Maine—Pennsylvania 
at Michigan—Wesleyan at Williams— 
Rutgers at Syracuse—Haverford at Trinity 
—Tufts at Dartmouth—New York Uni- 
versity at Union—Muhlenberg at Lafay- 
ette—New Hampshire at Vermont—Bates 
at Colby—Pennsylvania State at Lehigh— 
Brown at Yale—Amherst at Springfield— 
Swarthmore at Washington and t. 
— at Virginia—Albright at Bucknell— 

illa Nova at Ursinus—Dartmouth fresh- 


- h 


men at Syracuse fr ale fi 7 
at Princeton freshmen—Carlisle against 
Holy Cross at Manchester—Washington 
and Jefferson at Pittsburgh—Franklin and 
Marshall at Cornell—Middlebury at Am- 
herst “A ane at_ Johns 
Hopkins—Notre Dame at West Point — 
Stevens at Troy ‘“‘Poly’—Colgate at 
Rochester—Andover at Harvard freshmen 
—Fordham at Annapolis—Westminster at 
Carnegie Tech.—Catholic University at 
Delaware—Concordia at Seton Hall— 
Gallaudet at Roanoke—Geneva at Waynes- 
burg—North Carolina ‘‘ Aggies’ at George- 
town—St. Stephens at Hobart—Mercers- 
burg at Lawrenceville—Rhode Island State 
at Worcester ‘‘Poly"’—Dickinson at West 
Virginia Wesleyan. 








November 14: Maine at West Point—Cornell 
at Michigan—Williams at Amherst—Dart- 
mouth at Pennsylvania—Yale at Princeton 
—Colgate at Syracuse—New York Uni- 
versity at Stevens—Vermont at Fordham 
—Albright at Lafayette—Haverford at 
— opkins—Villa Nova at Lehigh— 

rown at Harvard—Michigan ‘‘ Aggies” 
at Pennsylvania State—Bowdoin at Tufts 
—Boston at Holy Cross—Washington and 
Lee at West Virginia—Trinity at Wes- 
leyan—Virginia at Swarthmore—Hamilton 
at Union—Bucknell against Gettysburg at 
Harrisburg—Carlisle against Notre Dame 
at ene aranae “Tech"’ at Pitts- 
burgh—Harvard freshmen at Yale fresh- 
men—Franklin and Marshall at Ursinus— 
Amherst “Aggies” at Springfield—Colby 
at Annapolis—Exeter at Andover—Hobart 
at Rochester—Catholic University at 
Dickinson— Maryland “‘ Aggies’’ at George- 
town—Lebanon at Muhlenberg—Norwich 
at Middlebury—St. John’s at Mt. St. 
Mary’s—Rhode Island State at New 
Hampshire State—Troy ‘‘Poly” at Wor- 
cester “‘ Poly.” 


November 21: Syracuse against Dartmouth at 
sobbed se sence at New York Univer- 
sity—Lehigh at Lafayette—Swarthmore 
at Haverford—Bates at Trinity—Harvard 
at Yale—Muhlenberg at Villa) Nova— 
Western Maryland at Johns Hopkins— 
Gettysburg at Mt. St. ary’s—Ursinus 
at Annapolis—Rutgers at Stevens—Boston 
at Fordham—Springfield at West Point— 
Rochester at Troy “ Poly’’—Washington 
and Jefferson at Georgetown—Dickinson 
-* > \apealiliaaaa ina **Aggies"’ at Gal- 
audet. 


November 26: Cornell at Pennsylvania—Notre 
Dame at Syracuse—Rutgers at New York 
University— Dickinson at Lafayette—Ver- 
mont at Holy Cross—Carlisle at Brown— 
Virginia against North Carolina at Rich- 
mond—Washington and Lee against North 
Carolina ‘Aggies’ at Norfok—Penn- 
sylvania State at Pittsburgh—Villa Nova 


at Fordham—Bucknell at Washington and 
ae Pigg Fe at Franklin and 

arshall—St. John’s at Johns Hopkins— 
Albright at uhlenberg—Gallaudet at 
Georgetown—Allegheny at Grove City— 
viene Military Institute at Virginia 
“oly,” 


November 28: West Point against Annapolis? 
Golf 


November 3: Autumn tournament at Upper 
Montclair—Club handicap at Ardsley— 
Bogey handicap and foursomes at Baltusrol 
—Seniors’ cup at_Plainfield—Club handi- 
cap at Nassau—Captain’s trophy at Fox 
Hills—Selected score cup at North Jersey 
—Club championship at Knollwood— 
Club handicap at Oakland. 


November 7: Club_handicap at Ardsley—Au- 
tumn cup at Baltusrol—Accumulation cup 
at Nassau—President’s cup at Fox Hills— 
Ball sweepstakes at North Jersey—Scotch 
foursomes at Oakland. 


November 14: Club handicap at Ardsley— 
Bogey handicap at Nassau—Autumn cu 
at Baltusrol— resident's cup at Fox Hills 
—Bogey handicap at North Jersey—Scotch 
foursomes at Oakland. 


November 21: Club handicap at Ardsley—Club 
handicap at Nassau—Brooklyn cup at Fox 
Hills—Scotch foursomes at Oakland. 


November 26: Club handicap at Ardsley—Club 
handicap at 9 oo hogar be Cup at 
Fox Hills—Club handicap at North Jaa 
—President’s cup at Knollwood—Clul 
handicap at Oakland. 


November 28: Brooklyn Cup at Fox Hills. 


Soccer Football 


November 3: Crescent Athletic Club at Staten 
Island Football Club. 


November 5: Columbia at Princeton. 


November 7: Yale at_Pennsylvania—Crescent 
Athletic Club at Bensonhurst Field Club— 
Staten Island at Montclair Athletic Club— 
Richmond County Country Club at Col- 
umbia. 


November 9: Harvard at Cornell. 


November 14: Cornell at Columbia—Yale at 
Princeton—Pennsylvania at Harvard— 
Crescent at Montclair—Staten Island at 
Richmond County. 


November 16: Cornell at Yale. 
November 19: Princeton at Haverford. 


November 21: Pennsylvania at Columbia— 
Harvard at Yale—Crescents at Richmond 
County—Montclair at Bensonhurst. 


November 26: Cornell at Pennsylvania—Colum- 
bia at Crescents. 


November 28: Cornell at Haverford—Princeton 
at Harvard—Columbia at Montclair— 
Staten Island at Crescent—Richmond 
County at Bensonhurst. 


Athletics 


November 21: Intercollegiate Cross Country 
championship at Yale. 
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Peltry in its Higher Phases 


UNUSUAL FASHIONS IN FUR COATS OF QUALITY 
THAT REVEAL THE MODISH SILHOUETTES 


‘“*FANTASIE”’ 
Bell-like in its flare this baby 


caracul coat strikes a martial 
note with a high double standing 
collar and cuffs of royal ermine. 
Incorporated within the coat 
proper is a gilet of the fur with 
pendant ornaments. A deep 
band of lamé embroidery borders 
the inner side of the coat. 


Paris 
42 Rue de Paradis 
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“MOYEN AGE” 


An original Paris model coat, 
the product of Bechoff-David. 
It describes the long, lithe lines 
of the Redingote and so supple 
is the character of the flat curl 
caracul that it is tucked back 
and front to the waistline. A 
very full tie scarf of Sitka fox 


encircles the throat. 


BONWIT TELLER & 


Fifth Avenue at 38th Street, New York 














**“CAVALIER”’ 
Almost like a smock is this 


model of Hudson seal. Both 
sides are sleeved in a voluminous 
cape which falls into full ripples 
at the back, carried into the 
waist in bodice effect with a 
broad girdle of satin. A huge 
Byronian flare collar is of 
Chinchilla-squirrel. 
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Philadelphia 
13th & Chestnut Sts. 
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BROADWAY, 
Boston Branch: 
149 Tremont Street 


Kenmares, Shetlands, etc. 
Traveling and Motor Coats 


Fur and Fur-Lined Overcoats 


Imported Haberdashery and Shoes 
Trunks, Bags, Valises, 
fitted cases, shawls, robes 


Send for illustrated Catalogue 





C(@¢ LOTMINGss> 
Ritdemess, Furnishing Goud, 


Garments for all Dress Occasions 


Overcoats in hand-loom Tweeds, Cheviots, 


Complete outfittings for winter sport or travel 


Hats and Caps from England and the Continent 


Cor. TWENTY-SECOND ST., NEW YORK 
Newport Branch: 
220 Bellevue Avenue | 
































ATLANTIC 


Always Open 





THE LEEDS COMPANY 


CHALFONTE 
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On the Beach 



































A RECORD OF EVENTS 
IN SPORTS 


For the Month of September, 1914 


September 5: Francis Ouimet won the na- 
tional amateur golf championship, eager 
ome D. Travers, 6 up and 4 to play kro- 
cinok; W. S. Cushman beat Hoffman Nicker- 
son, 6-4, 3-6, 6-4, 6-2, in the Stockbridge men’s 
lawn tennis nat a ig Miss Molly John- 
stone beat Mrs. G. A. Degersdorff, 6-4, 6-1, in 
women’s singles finals, and E. S. Chase 2 
C. P. Cutter beat Augustus Doty and G. S. 
Keyes, 6-4, 6-0, 7-5, in men’s doubles; Frank 
Kidde and O. H. Hincke beat Dr. William peste 
baum and Cedric Major, 6-2, 6-0, 3-6, 6-4, 
the singles finals of the Nyack Country tub 
lawn tennis tournament; Abraham Bassford, 
Jr beat Cedric Major, 6-3, 6-0, 3-6, 6-4, in the 
men’s singles, and Miss Florence Merritt and 
Earl Fink won the mixed doubles finals. 


September ro: Princeton beat Harvard, 5 to 
in the intercollegiate = championship 
nals. 


September 11: C. J. Griffin, of Los Angeles, 
beat R. C. Seaver, of Boston, 6-3, 6-2, 6-3, in 
the Western New York State lawn tennis cham- 
pionship finals at Buffalo; Miss Anita Carring- 
ton beat Mrs. R. A. Pope, 6-1, 6-1, in singles; 
Mrs. C. N. Beard and Mrs. C. Cassabeer beat 
Miss Carrington and Mrs. Robert Le Roy, 6-4, 
6-3, in women’s doubles, and Mrs. Beard and 
O. H. Hincke beat Miss Carrington and W. 
Wood, 6-2, 6-4, in mixed doubles, in the New 
Jersey State women’s lawn tennis champion- 
ship tournament at Morristown. 


September 12: W. S. Andrews beat Louis 
Graves, 6-2, 6-1, 6-3, in the final round of the 
open tournament of the New Rochelle Lawn 
Tennis Club; Miss Marie Wagner beat Miss 
Eleanor Coward, 6-0, 6-2, in the women’s singles 
finals, and Miss Wagner and A. J. Ostendorf 
beat Miss Bessie Holden and J. S: O'Neale, in 
the mixed doubles finals; Philip V. Carter beat 
Max R. Marsten, I up in 20 holes, in the final 
round of the invitation tournament on the 
National Golf Links; Edward P. Allis, 3d., 
Harvard, beat L. M. ‘Washburn, Princeton, 11 
up and 10 to play in the final round of the inter- 
collegiate golf championship tournament on the 
Garden City links; winners in the national am- 
ateur track and field meet at Baltimore were: 
J. Loomis, 100 yards dash, 220 yards hurdles 
and running high jump; N. Goelitz, 120 yards 
hurdles; J. E. Meredith, 440 yards run; W. H. 
Meanix. 240 yards hurdles; H. D. Baker, half 
mile run; A. R. Kiviat, one mile run; Edward 
Renz, three miles walk; V. Kyronen, five miles 
run; D. F. Ahearn, running hop, step, and 
iump, K. R. Curtis, pole vault; P. J. McDon- 
ald, fifty-six-pound weight, and sixteen- pound 
shot; Patrick Ryan, sixteen- or hammer 
throw; E. J. Muller, discus; G. Bronder, 
javelin; Platt Adams, running othe jump. 


September 17: H. Throckmorton beat H. W. 
Forster, 6-2, 7-5, 6-1, in the singles finals, and 
L. Selig and A. Wolff beat R. B. Haines and 
G. E. Donnell, 6-3, 6-2, 6-4, in the doubles 
finals of the junior metropolitan lawn tennis 
championship at the West Side Tennis Club; 

. E. French won the chief prize for best net 
score, with 167-26-141, in the seniors’ golf 
tournament on the Apawamis links. 


September 18: George M. Church, Princeton, 
beat 1R. Norris Williams, 2d., Harvard, 8-6, 9-7 
4-6, 7-5, in the final round for the intercollegiate 


lawn tennis championship, at Haverford, Pa.: 

Harold Throckmorton and Lindley Dunham 
beat W. M. Hail and W. A. Campbell, 6-3, 6-4, 
6-4, in the final round of the night tennis tour- 
nament of the Westfield Golf Club. 


September 18: Mrs. H. Arnold Jackson (Miss 
Kate C. Harley) beat Miss Elaine V. Rosenthal, 
I up, in the final round for the women’s national 
? Spionthip. at the Nassau Country Club; 

Williams, 2d., and Richard Harte, Har- 
vard, beat G. M. Church and A. M. Kidder, 
Princeton, 6-2, 6-2, 7-5, in the final round of the 
yy lawn tennis doubles champion- 
ship, at ea Pa.; Miss Mary Browne 
beat Mrs. R. H. Williams, 6-3, 6-4, in women's 
singles; Miss Browne andiMrs. Williams beat 
Miss Florence Best and Mrs. Harry Byckle, 
6-0, 6-3, in women’s — - Elia Fottrell 
beat E. H. Whitney, 6-1, 6-3, in men's 
singles in the Ohio State " aciaie finals 
at Cleveland; Avery Brundage won the all- 
around national athletic championship at Bir- 
mingham, Ala., with 6,999 points; Carlisle beat 
‘Albright i in football, 20 to 0, at Ithaca. 


September 21: E. R. McCormick and _ Elia 
Fottrell beat C. J. Griffin and Robert Baird, 

7-5, 21-23, 6-0, 6-4, in the men’s doubles finals of 
the Ohio State lawn tennis championship tourn- 
ament, and Miss Buda Stephens and C. J. Grif- 
_ Miss Best and E. H. Whitney, 12-10, 
3-6, 6-1. 


September 23: Cornell beat Ursinus, 28 to 
0, and Carlisle beat Lebanon, 10 to 0, in college 
football; M. R. Marsten beat H. K. Kerr, 1 up 
for the chief cup, and G. W. White beat Francis 
Ouimet, 3 up and 2 to play in the consolation, 
in the final round of the golf tournament of the 
Greenwich Country Club. 


September 25: Mrs. E. H. Raymond beat 
Miss Clare Cassell, 6-3, 6-0, in the final round 
of the women's metropolitan lawn tennis 
championship tournament at the West Side 
Tennis Club. 


September 25: Miss Clare Cassell and Miss 
Marie Wagner. beat Mrs. S F. Weaver and 
Mrs. Rawson Wood, 5 , in the doubles 
finals, and Mrs. Wood and C4 M. ‘Brel, Jr., beat 
Miss Cassell and S. H. Vosheil, 5-7, 6-4, 7-5, in 
the mixed doubles of the metropolitan lawn 
tennis ree erg pe at the West 
Side Tennis Club A. Larned and W. J. 
Clothier beat T. R. Pelt and R. D. Little, 8-6, 
6-3, in the final round for the Huntington Valley 
challenge cup on the tennis courts at Noble, 

'a.; Homer Baker made a new record for the 
660 yards run of I minute, 20 4-5 seconds, in the 
New York Athletic Club games; football games 
of the leading colleges resulted thus: Harvard 
44, Bates 0; Princeton 12, Rutgers 0; Yale 20, 
Maine 0; Pennsylvania 14, Gettysburg 0; 
Pittsburgh 9, Cornell 0; Dartmouth 29, Am- 
herst “‘Aggies” 6; Lafayette 41, Delaware 0; 
Brown 24, Norwich o. 


September 30: W. M. Washburn beat W. M. 
Hall, 6-1, 7-5, 5-7, 2-6, 6-2, in the final round 
for the championship of the West Side Tennis 
Club: James Butler's Directum I broke the 
world’s record for pacing in competition with 
1:58 in the first heat of his match race which he 
won at Columbus, O., from William. 
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Exceptional Values Offered in 
Women’s Fashionable Fur Coats 


A carefully selected collection of fur coats, introducing 
newest style features 





On Sale in All Our Stores 
No. 1451. [rench Seal Coat, 40 and 45 inches wine 
full sweep back . cis eee 


No. 1903. Caracul Coat, 40 inches long, collar of 
Skunk Raccoon, Fitch or Gray Squirrel. . 


No. 3065. Hudson Seal (Dyed sebisenieite 40 inches 
long, loose back effect ...... 





No. 587. Superior sgnaieds of Hudson Seal Coat, 
collar of Skunk... .. Pane ee seis 


No. 554. Hudson Seal Coat (Dyed ee He 
copy of “Bernard” Model, Skunk trimmed . 








No. 1451 pn ee 




































































Where to Live 


In Town and in the Country 














The dining room, two’ dressing rooms at entrance and 


grill, billiard-room, dairy, laundry, store-rooms, etc. A 


Philadelphia. 


FINE estate of 40 odd acres, a modern house of Georgian Colonial period, built of natural stone. 
completely and comfortably furnished with historical pieces. 
surrounded by a balcony, living room and reception room, opening into a conservatory and onto a stone terrace. 


master’s rooms and seven baths, spacious attic and cedar closet, servants’ rooms and bath. Below stairs are a 


gery, a greenhouse, an’exceptional vegetable garden, young and old orchard, a most picturesque lake, make this, with 

its terraced formal garden, tennis courts and plaisance, surrounded by beautiful hills, an ideal country home. An 

English gardener, whose wife is a fine laundress, would stay on the place if desired. With the splendid service of the 

Pennsylvania Railroad, Princeton, in addition to its own famous advantages, is now almost a suburb of New York or 

The owners of the place would be willing to rent for six months, one or two years, to responsible people, 
For further particulars apply to 


on easy terms so as to be free to travel. 
Tcootent D. A. CALHOUN, 17 Madison Avenue, New York City 


Beautiful 
Princeton, 
N. J. 

For 

Rent 


Beautifully, 
The house contains a central hall 32 feet square, 


domestic department occupy first floor; above are nine 


garage, stable and barn, modern chicken houses and pig- 


DOOUAUAONAQEC0UGOUOUOONAOOOANOOONNUOOUOGOOGOONGOOAOEUEONEEEOUUOAOAGGGGOGOGUOnEvvenengennnnonesnanuunannaH 
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ROCKLAWN Lenox, Mass. 


A ORO NTAL ones = a —_ —_ center of LENOX. 
very attractive home in select residential section overl i 
the ee — Course. — 

all—Drawing Room—Morning Room—Library—Dini 
Room—Pantries—Kitchen—Servants’ Hall and PROP gs, 
Master’s Chambers—4_ Baths—6 Servants’ Rooms—Electric 
Lights—Steam Heat—Open Fireplaces—Excellent Stable or 
Garage with room for 10 carriages or motors, wash stands, tie 
and box stalls, etc., also 3 rooms for chauffeurs—Gardener'’s Cot- 
tage,etc. About 7 acres in lawn and garden with shrubbery 
and many fine large shade and ornamental trees. 

Photos and complete details on request. For sale by 


BRUCE & COMPANY, PITTSFIELD, MASS. 





The Verona 32: 


Sixty-fourth 


Corner Madison Avenue 


Street 


Furnished and unfurnished apartments of 14 exceptionally 
large rooms with 3 bathrooms. 
Prices on application. 


Agent, LEWIS B. PRESTON, Inc. 


165 Broadway, N. Y. 





Telephone, Cortland 7475 





A Southern Suburban Home 


_ A beautiful modern ten-room house with all city 
improvements and 14 acres of land, situated one 
block from car line, in a prosperous North Carolina 
city, is offered for sale by the owner on interesting 
terms. This place would make a beautiful all-the-year 
or winter home. Price furnished by giving file No. 253. 
The South offers many excellent locations for city 
residents and country estates and possesses dis- 


tinctive advantages as to recreation, hunting, 
scenic attractions and farm opportunities. 


Illustrated _ booklets and free subscription to 
our magazine, the “Southern Field,” on request. 


M. V. RICHARDS, Land & Industrial Agent 
Room 153 SOUTHERN RAILWAY, Washington, D. C. 





for sale. Personal attention to all communications. 





Would You Be a Truck Farmer if You Were Assured 
of a Money Making Farm? 


The farms I am offering are situated in the great trucking section of Eastern North Carolina where the 
land can produce three perfect truck crops each year. 
have fine fishing and hunting. These farms are near railroads. 
York City. They can be bought cheap if bought now. Truck and timber farms of ten acres to 3,500 


W. D. HARRELL, Dealer in Farm Lands, Box 681, Wilmington, N. C. 


Pleasure can be linked with business here as we 
They are only twenty hours from New 











‘THE lady of the house, in her capacity as ‘‘Keeper of the 
Exchequer” has had new emphasis placed upon the im- 

i i times of financial trouble. 

er experience teaches her that a real home with a goodly — 
of ground for a garden means comparative financial independence 
as well as health and happiness for the entire ar Such homes 


owning one’s home in 


are typical in SCARSDALE and HARTSDALE, and in the 

MORRIS ESTATE, Fenimore and Heathcote Roads, two to 

twenty acres for building sites can still be had at lower than prices 

in much more remote and altogether less desirable neighborhoods. 

Your broker will go into greater detail or write for booklet to 

QUAKER REALTY CO., 14 West 40th Street, New York 
FRED’K FOX & CO., Agents 





THIS BEAUTIFUL ESTATE 








FOR SALE 


Twelve acres of beautiful grounds, fronting on Conn. River, 
charming views. Fine, large house, stable, laundry. ice-house 
and summer-houses. Steam heat and running water. Periect 
condition. most picturesque village, near R. R. and 
boat. Price is far below real value. Photos. 


E. H. WILKINS MIDDLETOWN, CONN. 




















FOR RENT at Ormond, Florida 


Next to the Hotel Ormond of the Flagler East 
Coast System; completely furnished; linen, silver 
and china; 9 master’s bedrooms, 8 baths; 5 servants’ 
bedrooms, bath; laundry and garage. Also one 
smaller house. 


Dr. Huntington, Ormond Beach, Florida 











Farms near Boston 


I can offer some very attractive farms suitable 
for country estates from 18 to 40 miles from Boston. 
Southboro, Wayland, Westboro, Framingham are 
widely represented in my list. 

Send for Farm Booklet. 


FREDERICK A. KING, Framingham, Mass. 





WESTCHESTER 


Country Homes—Farms—Shore Fronts 


CONNECTICUT 


New York & New England Real Estate 


iw William H. Mil New York Clty 


New York City 
or HADDEN BROTHERS, Brewster. New York 





FOR SALE 


Duesquarter Island, situated in Curvetuck Sound, 
containing about 750 acres. Fine for wild duck shoct- 
ing, and about 2soacres will make a good farm, rich 
land—also good cattle and hog range—a bargain. 


H. C. HOGGARD & CO., Norfolk, Va. 




















IRGINIA. 5 Acres or more 
ILLAMONT ORCHARDS 


¥4 acre villas in the community, acreage near by to suit. 
Villamont Ry. station in heart of property on Norfolk & 
Western (main line) near Roanoke, trains frequent. Fine 
fruit and truck land, $10 per Acre cash balance monthly 
payments, or to suit. Write for booklet, map and details. 


Va. Elk Valley Associated Orchards, Box 743 Roanoke, Va. 














Artistically Furnished Roof 
Garden Apartment 


in 158 Madison Avenue, near Waldorf and Vanderbilt Hotels, to let 
for one year or perhaps longer. This includes all antique furniture on 
two half floors with lease of roof included. Convenient and hand- 
some for bachelor or couple who like an unusual home. Recently 
painted. Asking $250.00 per month for eight months or for one 
year $200.00 per month from October or can be had immedi- 
rat AS plone offer WOES be pag ee Best paces references 
requi and given. intering in California. A y to owner at 
above address. BACHELOR — 





RAYMON 
CHESTER 


ig ‘Select Country Places 
and Superb Waterfronts 


At Greenwich, Conn. 


Smith Buildi 





Tel. 866 G h 











For Sale 


Gentleman’s Charming Home of 12 rooms, located on hillside, 
affording magnificent views over one of the most beautiful valleys in 
S. California, with unequalled climate for asthma or bronchitis. 

Lange barn, outbuildings, including small garage. Thirty-six acres 

ood land with abundant water supply from Great Hemet Dam. 

chard in full bearing. First-class community, rapidly growing. 

Good schools, churches, etc. Property values steadily increasing. 
For particulars, terms, etc. Address 


W. E. BOTTERELL, Box 123, Hemet, California 


MONMOUTH COUNTY, N. J. 


Dairy, crop and fruit Farm of 425 acres for sale; 
four miles from Hightstown, one mile from Sharon; 
50 acres of timber; large mansion house, outbuild- 
ings, two tenements, silo and windmill, well watered 
by Assanpink Creek and Horse Brook. 


JOHN P. HUTCHINSON, Bordentown, N. J. 
1002 Drexel Building, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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The 
Wedding Present 


The 
Anniversary Gift 


OR 


The 
Silver Required for 
the Home 





!O matter what the desire may be, for an individual article or a 
complete service, the broadest gratification may be secured 
from an inspection of the almost unlimited varieties exhibited 
in the International Store. 

Here, in most gratifying assortment, are presented the 
masterpieces as well as useful articles from the many factories 
of the International Silver Company. 

Here is one of the largest varieties of complete dinner services of sterling 
silver to be found in New York City, as well as a really wonderful assortment 
of spoons, knives, forks and a multitude of dainty, artistic and useful pieces. 

We invite you to visit the International Store at your convenience, 
whether you are ready to make a definite purchase or not. Our hospitality 
places you under no obligation to buy. 


International Silver Company 
Succeeding The MERIDEN Co. Established 1852 


49-51 West 34th Street, Through to 68-70 West 35th Street, New York 


6724 
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Love and Laughter 





The Eternal 
Feminine 
From Dr. Anna Howard Shaw’s 


own life story, which begins in the 
November issue of the METROPOLITAN, 
you gain a new viewpoint of the eter- 
nal feminine. 

Her autobiography contains no theo- 
ries, no propaganda. Itis peopled with 
great men and women already made 
familiar to us by history, and to meet 
them again in this atmosphere with 
their love for freedom and glad zeal 
for life, makes the story a personal 
inspiration to every reader. 


The Eternal 
Masculine 


In the delightful fancy, ‘“‘Lainey and 
the Eternal Masculine,’’ by Inez 
Haynes Gillmore, you come mighty 
close to knowing MAN as he may 
sometimes be. 

There’s another most interesting 
chap, too, in ‘‘Angela’s Business,’’ the 
brilliant new love story by Henry Syd- 
nor Harrison, the author of ‘‘Queed”’ 
and ‘‘V.V’s Eves.’’? This hero earns 
something about Woman, too. But 
read the November METROPOLITAN 
and see. 


Love and Laughter! The Joy of 
Living! Of these you get brim- 
ful measure in the November 


METROPOLITAN 


‘The Livest Magazine in America” 


Then there’s ““The Cook and the Captain 
Bold.’’ Even the title brings a smile of antici- 
pation. ”Tis a highly humorous yarn by John 
Reed—all about a man who took a correspond- 
ence course in seamanship and received the de- 
gree of captain and how he enlisted as a cook, 
saved the ship and presto! became the Captain. 


And mystery and thrills! For these we com- 
mend you to G. K. Chesterton’s ‘‘Solution of 
the Donnington Affair.’? Let’s not spoil it for 
you by unfolding any of its progress. But you 
know Chesterton as a pastmasterofthiskind of tale. 


A timely story indeed is ‘‘Honor and Arms,’’ 
by H. D. Lawrence. A literary masterpiece, it 
casts a strong light on the relation of the private 
soldier to his autocratic officer. 


There are various articles of present interest in 
this November Merropo.itan. As, for instance, 
**The Burning of Louvain,’’ by Gerald Morgan. 
This is an eye-witness’s account of the German 
march through Belgium and the events leading up 
to the destruction of Louvain. Among other 
war articles will be a graphic picture from “‘the 
front’’ by John Reed, one of the METROPOLITAN’ S 
war-correspondence staff. The New York Times 
says of him, ‘“When John Reed describes a battle 
the reader sniffs powder.’’ 


Illustratively the METROPOLITAN is ina class by 
itself. It abounds in wonderful color features, 
rotarygravure prints, and drawings by the foremost 
illustrators. For your joy of living, read the 
November number. 


You Can Get the November Issue on All Good Newsstands 
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KAFFEE HAG 


CAFFEINE-FREED COFFEE 
NOT A COFFEE SUBSTITUTE 


If you wish to do your guests a 
special favor be sure to serve |[pERFecy| if 
Kaffee HAG, the caffeine - free \ 
coffee, after dinner. S| “i 
The flavor of Kaffee HAG appeals (( ) 


to the connoisseur, and no one need 
fear a sleepless night no matter ~~ 


how much nor how strong he may srt " 3 
drink Kaffee HAG. 


IN THE BEAN ONLY 
25 cents the package—all dealers 














If your dealer cannot supply Kaffee HAG, send 
25 cents and a package will be sent postpaid. 


Kaffee Hag Corporation, 225 Fifth Avenue, New York 
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A convenient directory of personally investigated shops that 
Vanity Fair readers may use without hesitation. 








Antiques 





BRASS AND COPPER ANTIQUES, candle 
sticks, andirons, —— ge Samovars. 
Many unique gifts from $ Call or = 
The Russian Antique Shop. 1 . 28th St., N.Y. 








Art Galleries 


FIFTH AVENUE ART GALLERIES, 546 5th 
Ave. &1,3,5 W. 45th St., N.Y. Tapestries, Paint- 
ings, Antiques, Art Objects. Write for Catalog X. 
Goods sold at auction. Jas. P. Silo, Auctioneer. 











Auction—Bridge—50o 





*“*RAD-BRIDGE”’ patented playing cards, 
—— designs, NOW made by the S. Playing 
Cc Co.—"They are NO W as good as the best — 
besides they're ‘ Rad- Bridge.’"’ Kate Wheelock. 


one BRIDGE” 441 “Linen Crash’”’ latest. 

“Club a <i t New faces, improved de- 
is ; *Velou signs, enlarged indexes, 
383 “Basket Weave” New J 








All in smooth or “Ruffinish”’ 

4 colorseach. Red-Blue-Brown-Green.Everypack 
contains Royal Auction Table and rules. Plain 
edge, 25c. (doz. $2.75); Gold edge, 35c. (doz. $4). 


**RAD-BRIDGE”’ Catalog free 

10c in stamps — than cost), brings our Wallet 

of wine i5e buys “Official Rules of Card 
ames" (250 pages), 25c. for both. 








*“‘*RAD-BRIDGE” lines of Bridge, Auction, 

Royal Auction, and ‘*500"’ scores, comprise the 

largest assortment and are the only litho- 
graphed lines of score pads in the World. 


**RAD-BRIDGE”’ goods are sold by first 
class dealers everywhere, or will be sent direct, 
carriage aid, on receipt of price. Dept. 
D., RADCLIFFE & CO., 144 Pearl St., N. Y. 


THE PORTO sr, 501 5th Ave. N.Y. 
Prize suggestions; ee Table Cover $2.50. 
Laundry, corset, shoe nd slipper bags, set $4.50. 
With the distinctive Filet Tiré. Trade supplied. 


LILLIAN SHERMAN RICE, 210 W. 72nd 

uthor of ‘Bridge in a Nutshell.”’ 
c Scenes . ‘bridge and auction. Gametaughtin6 
lessons. Private instruction. Tel.Columbus 478. 

















Boas & Feathers 


MME. BLOCK: Burnt Ostrich Novelties. 
A cig ng French Plume Collarette or Boa 
made from your discarded feathers or willows. 
Mail orders filled. 36 West 34th St., N. Y. 











Candies 





** KEIPER’ —_* ** Pure Sugar Clear Toy Can- 

dies. The hildren’s Christmas. Three 

pounds, $1; on the me 25c. extra). 
Keiper’s, 165 So. Main St kes-Barre, Pa. 


xEweR’s QUALITY. Old Fashion Hard 
a A delicious assortment. Three —_— 
r $1 (west of the Mississippi, $1. 
Kelpes 8, 165 S. Main St., Wilkee:Barre, a. 


KEIPER’S QUALITY ASSORTMENT. Old- 

fashion Molasses, Butterscotch, Cinnamon, 

Black Walnut Molasses, Peanut Brittle. 3 bs. $1. 
Keiper’s, 165 S. Main St., Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 


YEKYNG’S TOWNE SWEETES. Choice cho- 
colates, aeeees, etc. ade by firm of ladies 
Estab. 1906. 1 Ib. C5 4 Ib., 50c. 

to any address. Hall & Bailey, Kingston, } 


Children’s Clothes 


CHILDREN’S WEAR, infancy to 12 years. 
ag ny to order, smocked and exclusive mod- 

els. Boys’ dresses, 1 to 6 eo specialty. Beebe 
& Shaddle, 48 W.46St., N.Y. Tel. Bryant 5676. 
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Dressmaker of Distinction 











WOMAN who makes gowns of remarkable individuality 

for a most fastidious metropolitan clientele—a woman 
whose skill at remodeling approaches genius—a woman 

who in five years has established herself as one of New York’s 
most original designers —this, in too few words, is a portrait 


of Madame Homer. 


One would need Madame Homer’s own vivacious pen to do 


full justice to her establishment. 


here, she pays 


In the little letter reproduced 


a tribute to Vanity Fair, both as an entertaining 


magazine, and in its Shopping List, as a producer of singularly 


good results for its advertisers. 


The mission of these pages is to introduce interesting people 


to each other. 


Every Vanity Fair reader ought to know every 


Vanity Fair advertiser and vice versa; the meeting will be inter- 
esting, and will lead to valuable results on both sides. 


If, by any chance, you do not find today on these pages the 
name and address of the kind of shop you particularly want to 
meet, a letter to Vanity Fair will be almost sure to put you in 


the way of it. Address: 


THE SHOPPING LIST 
Vanity Fair 


449 Fourth Avenue, 


New York City 


Corsets—Cont. 





GOODWIN: Corsets of every description, 
Ready to wear sta $5, and custom made 
from $10. 373 Fifth Ave., at 35th St., N 
Telephone 3293 Madison Square. 


NEYSA HIP-REDUCING CORSETS. Reduce 
rin & Abdomen 4 to in. and give perfect 

omfort. Front & back ‘aoe free hip & tango. 
$3. 50 to $45. 503 5th Av., N.Y. (Ent. 42 st) 


CORSET HOSPITAL. Repairing, cleaning, re. 
modeling. High-priced corsets duplicated reason- 
ably. Toorder$l0up. Mailorders. Satisfaction 
guaranteed. Mae A. Bond, 2231 Broadway, N.Y. 


L.L. ST.JOHN, Corset Specialist. Custom-made 
Corsets, Brassieres, Corset accessories, Cleaning, 
ae perne ae Remodelling. oon anes’ workman- 
ship 18 W. 45 St., N. Y. . 3722 Greeley, 


MME. MARIE is the sole maker of the famous 
Maxine Corset. Late and most poe 
models used. All orders filled pompny 

714 Lexington Ave., 3 ‘ 


GOSSARD CORSETS in Washington, D. ©, 
are ee The Wells’ Gossard Store, his G 
8t., 

















” See Gossard ad in this magazine. 


LOUISE GREENWOOD, Corsetiere 5 — 
izes on attend fitting distinctive models 

$5. Cleaning and repairing at moderate cost 
Mailorders. 5005thAve.,N. Y. Bryant 5121, 








Dancing 





ALVIENESTUDIOS. ~Tango, . Argentine. Boston, 

Jne-step, aesthetic and Classic dancing taught; 
Hs children, gentlemen. 57 St., at B’way, en- 
trance 225 W. 57 St., N.Y. Tel. Golumbus4732, 


BROADWAY DANCING ACADEMY Instruc- 
tion in all latest Parisian Dances. Argentine, 
ee Tango, Maxixe, Hesitation, One-Step. 

. Albert Saato, B'’way, 86-87 Sts. Sehy. 6435. 


ELEANOR ARTHUR, 180 Madison Ave., N. 
Y. Appointments now being made for personal 
instruction in the dances just seen _in Paris. 
Special rates for classes. Murray Hill 3493. 


THE OSCAR DURYEA SCHOOLS 
47 W. 72nd St. and 555-557 W. 182nd St. 
Aesthetics. The new Dances. 
Deportment. 


THE NEWEST DANCES, also Interpretative, 
Esthetic, National; personally fro uis 
Chalif, Grad. Imperial Russian Ballet Be 23 
Private classes and lessons. 7 W. 42 St., N. Y 


ALICE RANDOLPH, 167 Madison Ave., cor. 
33rd St., Instructor of modern dances. Special at- 
tention given to style and leading. Original ideas 
for private dances, etc. Tel. 7174 Murray Hill. 


KATHARINE LEE GRABLE, Castle House. 

Modern ballroom dancing class and private 

lessons. Children’s Classes. Graduate of Chalif 
& Castle Schools. Phone Murray Hill $47. 


THE PAUL WILSON STUDIOS conducted by 
the eminent European dancer, Wilso: 

Thé dansants, 4-7. Exhibition or laneasian FY 
yourhome. 13 E.43d St. Tel. Murray Hill 99. 


























Decorating & Furnishing 





ORIGINAL COLOR SCHEMES and designs 
submitted or suggested for the furnishing of 
summer homes. Everything from the rugs to the 
table scarfs. Mary G. Phillips, 25 E.59 St.,N.Y 


FINE IMPORTED CLOCKS. Distinctive 
period designs in grandfather & mantel clocks. 
Expert repairing. All work ye ee Harris 
& Harrington, 12 West 45th St., N. 


MRS. BARNEWALL & MISS SWORDS. 
Interior furnishings, chintzes, mantels, wall 
papers, Italian pottery, antique fixtures for ¢ elec- 
tricity, lamps, and shades. 18 E. 48th St., N. Y. 


THE NEW SEASON’S WALL PAPERS. 
Delayed shipments now received. Be had pat- 
terns from the best French and English marey. 
Joseph P. McHugh & Son, 9 W. 4 d St., N. Y. 














STUART BABY SHOP. “Every Baby Need” 
from birth to three years—dainty, distinctive, 
inexpensive garments. Complete layettes ready. 
Mail orders filled. 57 West 39th St., New York. 


Cleaning and Dyeing—Cont. 


Corsets—Cont. 


OPENING YOUR HOME? Individual attention 
and years of experience in submitting distinctive 
color schemes with samples. Ask for details. 
Phone Bryant 5984, K. R. Gerry, 546 Fifth Ave. 





THE PORTO RICOSTORE, 501 5th Ave.N. Y. 
Our famous square neck model dress for children 
$5. Baby dress $3.50, Cap $2.50, Bib $1. 
Ali with the distinctive Filet Tiré. (Trade.) 


LEWANDOS 

America’s Greatest Cleaners and Dyers, 557 
Fifth Ave., New York, 17 Temple Place, 284 
Boylston St. and 248 Huntington Ave., Boston. 


MME. ROSE LILLI models which accurately 

forecast the ‘‘ Trend of poy * Custom made 

only at 15 West 45 St., New York., 2818 Bryant. 
73 Rue de Richelieu, Paris. 


. J. M. MCDOWELL—LAMP SHADES 
New semi-indirect fixture with special Reflecto 
lining eee to F pgs order in silk or other ma- 
terials. 7 W. 42nd St., N. Y. Tel. Bryant 4597. 





HAND-MADE INFANTS’ WEAR nggge to 
make up or finished complete; to 2 years. is- 
tinctive designs. Best materials. Send for 
price list. Mrs. A. L. Westcott, Columbia, Mo. 


LEWANDOS 

1633 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia 

1335 G Street, Washington Albany 
Hartford New Haven Bridgeport Waterbury 


GOSSARD FRONT LACED CORSETS 

Fitted by experienced corsetieres, $3.50 up. 
Corsets made to order. Olmstead Corset Co., 
179 Madison Ave., at 34th St., New York. 


DO YOU REALIZE THE IMPORTANCE of 
Tapa yourself with pleasing furniture. we 
offer our 47 years’ experience to fone youin oe 
selections. Herts Bros. Co., 20 W. 57 St., N. Y. 





**BABY BUNTING ” Sleeping Bag of finest 
quality double-faced white eiderdown bound 
with pink or blue satin rosebud ribbon, $6.75. 

The Baby's Bazaar, 248 Boylston St., Boston. 


WANDOS Fitchburg Providence Newport 
Fall River Springfield Worcester Salem Lyn 
— Portland Cambridge Brookline Roxbury 
Itham Watertown Malden Dorchester. 


PEETZ FRONT LACE CORSET “The high- 
est Art in Corseting.”” Ready to wear custom 
made. Prices $5.50 to $35. Corsets made to 
order within 24 hours. 36 East 33d St., N. Y. 


CURTAINS, MEXICAN HAND DRA 

Scrim & Marquisette curtains. Manypleasingé ef- 
fective designs, moderate prices. Send for book- 
let. The Pilgrim, 10 Tremont St., Boston, Mass. 





Cigarettes 


*“*LEST YOU FORGET ’’—LEVEY WILL 
cleanse “oe gowns for $2 in 24 hours. 
Forty-fifth Street, near Broadway. 
Phone disin Office—Bryant 3602. 


MME. S. SCHWARTZ 
Corsetiere 
11 East 47th Street New York 
Telephone 1552 Murray Hill 


MRS. GERRIT SMITH, 15 E. 40th St., N. Y- 
nterior Decorating 

Particular attention given to the” selection of 
Wedding and Christmas Gifts. 





DABS—FINEST OF ALL CIGARETTES 
Derive | Ee, exquisite —— from blending ot 
choicest ‘obaccos. $2 a 100. Tne Dabs 
Sales Co. | ag 546 Sth Ny Tel. 4284 Bryant. 





Corsets 


WADE CORSETS. High grade, exclusive, satis- 
fying. Sold Sbrone® special saies representatives 
only. Corsetieres’ Manual free to prospective — 
ladies. Wade Corset Co., 79 E. 130 St., N. Y. 





Delicacies 








Cleaning & Dyeing 


ADELINE DONSHEA, originator and sole 
patentee of her inimitable Front Lace Corset. 
ndividual attention insures comfort, grace, 
pose. 34 West 56th St., N. Y. Tel. 6419 Plaza. 


KATHERINE D’ARCY, 500 Fifth are. ey 
Newest Models Now on Disp! 
Style and wearing quality uareeeee. 
Cleaning and repairing. 


PINE TREE COTTAGE PRODUCTS 

Mint jelly, French pickle. Quince, honey, etc. 

aie ade in a home kitchen by original recipes. 
rs. 





ICKERBOCKER CLEANING CO. 
High class cleaners and dyers of New York. 
Main’ office, 402 E. 31st St. Tel. Murray Hill 
6618. Branch offices, telephone connections. 





MME. BI 
Corsetiere, 
famous corsets at_561 
Establishment). 


with her 
Y. (New 
45th St. 


NER 

is cultivating figures 
5th Ave., N. 

Formerly 18 E, 





MADAME ne AMANT. CORSETIERE 
~ Parisian aps ae 
et order 


ets 
111 East 30th St. [ae Phone, ! 3042 Mad. Sq. 





Geo. A. Preston, Philipse Manor, N. Y- 
ROYAL BLACK FRUIT CAKE most delicious 
on market. Unexcelled for weddings, teas, re- 
ceptions, etc. 2 Ib. * in fancy box $1.60. 
Prepaid. Hoenshel & Emery, Lincoln, Nebr. 
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Embroidery 


Gowns and Waists 


Hair Goods & Hair Dressing 


Millinery 





H. OTT, 339 Fifth Avenve, NOY. 
proidery, ‘Stamp ng & Stampe oods ew 
aens, linen suits stamped & cut to fit. Mono- 
gram designs, initial embroidery a specialty. 


ARTISTIC DRESSES 


Made from own material. Mol 
remodeling. Reasonable ees. ome 
11% W. 37th St., N. Y. . 5265 Greeley. 


R GRAY OR FADED HAIR which you 
te wear our naturally parted or low pom- 
padour transformation with natural wave, ger 
anteed to stay in, at Francis’, 8 W.37th St. 


“HATS OF THE MOMENT,” $7.50 UP. 
Personal attention yy a designer. 
Ida L. Weber, 66 West ora St 
Formerly designers for Jas. yk & Co. 





PHILIPPINE HAND EMBROIDERIES 50% 
jess than others. Robes, waists, lingerie, infants’ 
wear and laces shipped on approval. Wholesale & 
retail. Far Eastern Shops, 2231 B'way, N. Y. 


MME. CHAMBET, EST. 1887. Gowns for all 
occasions, to order. Specialty—well fitting Tail- 
ored Gowns. Remodel ing of all kinds. 157 Lexing- 
ton Ave. (30th St.) New York. Tel. 864 Mad. Sq. 


T 
Easiest false hair to adapt. 


HE IDEAL WAVY PIN for s: pame solleste. 


Guara’ 
teed to keep the wave. ail orders filled 
promptly. Address Francis, ow. 37th St., N.Y. 


LADIES’ FALL HATS REMODELED into 

latest styles of Velvet, Plush, Felt, etc. Cleaned 
and dyed. Hats trimmed.’ Ostrich AS es 
Catalog. Neumann, 24 East 4th St., 





RACHEL’S VENTURE, Robert A. Miller's 

strictly Porto Rican needlework--not filet. Choic- 

est novelties for babies, children and Foie he ups. 
Mail orders solicited. 17 W.45St., N. Y. 


MRS. SPENCER poraneeee Le BOUDOIR 
4 West 46th Stre 
Dancing Frocks and p BML 
raps a specialty 


HAVILA METHOD of treating the hair speaks 
for itself. Endorsed by the most skeptical. Rec- 
ommended by Vg tae tg Kathryn O’Connor, 
Aeolian Hall, 29 W. 42d St., N. Yo Bryant 8452. 


SPECIAL PROCESS for Fall Remodeling! 

Ladies’ hats in plush, velvet Bt reblocked or 

made from your own materials. Mail orders. 
Empire Hat Co., 183-5 Lex. Ave 





EXCLUSIVE HAND EMBROIDERIES for 

the Baby-Household, etc. Ask for our ges 3 gift 

pook. Selections sent on approval. oore, 
Importer, Irish Linen Co., Dav enport, Towa. 


MRS. A. VESPER. Smart and exclusive gowns 

and coats. Evening gownsa specialty. Imported 

ee copied. Materials taken. 148 West 
d St., New York. Tel. Schuyler 5297. 


SCALP SPECIALIST — Miss Taylor's treat- 
ment consists of massaging scal ao & spine. 
saplane nourishing hair tonics, 334 Madison Ave., 

Tel. 4250 M. Hill. (Also Greenwich, Conn.) 





Miscellaneous 





IMPORTED, HAND EMBROIDERED [ae 

erie. Silk and woolen dresses from $15 made 

Waists from $5. Trimmed with real lace. French 
Embroidery Co., 120 Boylston St., Boston. 


IRESSMAKER—MADAME ROSE 
Makes street and evening dresses, fanc 
All oe of summer dresses, linen an 
179 W. 93rd St., N. Y. Tel. Riverside 266. 


HAIR WITH EXCESSIVE OIL can be dried out 
gradually & wonderfully brightened. English 
Henna Shampoo works marvels with dull faded 
hair. $1.Henna Specialties Co.,509 5th Ave.,N.Y. 


MME. NAFTAL pays highest cash value for fine 
misfit or slightly used evening, street and dinner 

costumes, furs, diamonds, jewelry. 69 West 45th 
Street, New York City. Telephone Bryant 670. 








Employment A genctes 


MARYBORO. Blouses in crepe de Chine 
fancy and novelty crepes; linens for outdoor 
wear, $5. Tango and tube petticoats, $10. 
18 W. 45th St., N. Y. Tel. Bryant 3886. 


MARINELLO SYSTEM for skin and scalp. 


Facial Massage, Hair Dressing, Marcel Waving, 
Chiropody.” Marinello cosmetics for sale. 605 
1 St., N. W., Washington, D. C 





MISS BRINKLEY,507 5th Ave., New York,near 





MAISON SIMONE have Gowns, Wraps and 


FOOD FOR THOUGHT. A friend—Madam— 
delights seeing oe look your best. Perfection 
lies within you. 18 years’ experience. Write 

Florence E. Burleigh, Canaan, N. H 






















































































odels at 
’ 1.2414 Murra Hill. Bunnies governesses, | Model Suits confiscated by the U.S. Government M 
ane Sit 42d. Te Sh ervants, personally | for non-payment of duty. New Models and Cata- Jewelry Negligees 
—-————_ investigating references. Inv entories taken. logue every month. 789 6th Ave., N. Y., at 45 St. 
MISS SHEA’S Employment Agency, 30 E. 42d | MRS. WILSON’S MENDING SHOP. For- | OLD JEWELRY REMOUNTED in platinum CHINESE ROBES—Silk. Plain & broc ded. 
St. The 42d St. Building plies first class ser- | merly vs Bag! Osborne Co. hop open on or | mountings of the latest styles. Bae moder- | Hand made. Imported. With or without trous- 
vants, male and female, in at capacities for cit, about 15 Aug. on her return We... Europe. Orig- | ate. Estimates cheerfully give seph M. | ers. The clever negligee. Send for illust. folder. 
and country. References carefully investigated. | inalideas 2 designs. 444 Park Av., N.Y.,nr.578t. | Parker, Jr., 116 South 13th. st. Philadelphia, Pa. Henry Lee & Co., Chinatown, San Francisco. 
ne. Boston, MISS G. H. WHITE, agency, 2 W. 45th St., | VICTORINE—REBUILDER OF GOWNS— | HIGHEST PRICES Baie for Diamonds, Pearls 
we taught; New York. Phone 7789 Bryant. Visiting house- | Old gowns of are kind remodeled gee tonew | & Precious Stones. id stones recut or reset. 
y, €n- keeper, secretar Houses opened. First-class Evening gowns a specia. Original designs sub. B. ref. Frank K. Huff & P ets 
nbus 4732, help of all kinds. Hours, 10-4. Sat., 10-12. 160 West #4th Street. New York Co., Inc., 1482 B’way, opp. Times Bldg.,N.Y. 
¥ Instruc- COLONIAL AGENCY INC,, 5 W.42dSt., N.Y. | CARRIE SCHOEN THE LITTLE SHOP OF T. AZEEZ. Jewel- | THOROUGHBRED TOY POMPERANIANS; 
bee tim: (5th floor). Tel. Bryant 3695. Miss Miller, Profes- A specialty of ers, formerly of Atlantic sity announce their | reasonable. Strong, healthy, from imported prize 
lg sional and Domestic Servants. Reference strictly even ne gowns removal to New York, Fifth Avenue, in | stock. Most fashionable breed. Ore ee Cee 
chy. 6435. investigated. Visiting housekeepers, couples, etc 2231 Broadway (79th Street), N. Y. ly Street. mas. Miss Snodgrass, Parkersburgh, W. 
1 Ave., N. WOMAN’S EXCHANGE AGENCY THE PORTO RICO STORE, 501 5th Ave., | JOHN DALEY PAYS CASH for Platinum, 
 Dersonal Governesses, Housekeepers, Sera Secre- | N.Y.Dress patterns $16.50. Waist patterns $2. hey Gold, Silver, Pearls, pamones, Antiques; en- h 
Hill Paris. taries, etc. (No servants.) Hours 9-5. Filet edging $1 a yd. Filet insertion 75c a ya tire contents of houses. Appointments made. P otographers 
M3493. ridison Ave. (43 St). Tel. 4250 Murray Hill. | Middy Blouse $650. With Filet Tiré. (Frade.) 654 6th Ave., cor. 38th St., N 
> MISS FITZGERALD’S Employment Bureau. | SMART EVENING GOWNS and street frocks PORTRAITS by ART PHOTOGRAPHY at 
2nd St. Governesses, Hospital trained children’s nurses, | to measure. Finest fitters in town; only lining and zr & L ‘ i home and in the studio in color and mono- 
ete. Superior domestic help in all capacities. 546 | finished fittings required. Mail orders promptly ace ingerie chrome. Also interiors and exteriors, country 
5th Ave., cor. 45th St., Y. Tel. Bryant 7363. | executed. The Misses Mulligan 163 W.74St.,N.Y. estates. Karl Struss, 5 W. 3lst St., N. Y. 
-pretative, THE GRANDMOTHER SHOP indicates a | THE LINGERIE SHOP. | Retail at wholesale 
P ° combination of new ideas & efficient service in ices. Selections sent to responsible parties for 
et School. Entertainments creating & remodeling gowns & waists in this Inspection. Gur prices will interest you. Hook- Rooms Apbar 
St., N. Y. season's modes. Mrs. Squires has had (next) | let F. Leon P. Bailly, 54 West 39th St., N. Y. & pa tments 
Ave., cor. MABEL POILLON. Original entertainments TWENTY YEARS’ experience in satisfying THE ADRIENNE, 319 W. 57th St., N. Y. Up- 
Special at- planned. Costumes provided. Children’s par- | patrons guarantees a aint fitting gown z d SO T; L to-date pension. Large light dint room, Tel. 
ginal ideas ties. Plays rehearsed. Entertainers of un ue rom any sogtrect. lining & sub) mitted. No fittings aatres auors on every floor, private ba good table. ‘Win- 
urray Hill. ability furnished. 125 E. 70th St. Tel. Lenox 26, necessary. 203 W Y., Schuyler 7553. ter arrangements. Apply to Miss “Proudfoot. 
“eg Le and * | HUGHES, a te i aaa SCHWARTZ BROS. ice a i 13-15 EAS fT séTH ST.,N. rf Boarding place of 
es ree se stinctive tailore Pas s exceptional advantages, where home comforts 
e of Chalif Fancy Dresses and Costumes Importer ” Maker. Exclusive desig: are enjoyed by its guests. The cuisine and loca- 
Hill $47 - Gowns, Suits, Dancing Frocks Wraps. 429 5th Ave. (between 38th € 39th Sts. ), N. ¥. | tion unexcelled. Moderate prices. References. 
ducted by Away THEATRICAL COSTUMING | CONSULTING COSTUMER. Sample, model | S. STRAUSS. Fancy tailored, suits for after- 
1 Wilson. Co. Ball masque costume de luxe made to | and high grade slightly worn gowns, wraps, etc., | noon and street wear, from u Plainer R 
Tuction at order for hire or sale. 150 West 48th Street, for ladies and children at half price and less. suits at $40. Superior A warranted. Ugs 
ny Hill 99. New York City. Telephone 3440 Bryant. | M. H. Jennings, Box 209, Fitchburg, Mass. | 158 E. 83rd Street, New York. Tel. Lenox 4578. 
EAVES COSTUME CO. Fancy & theatrical | MME. BROWN, 677 Lexington Ave., N.Y.,cor. | TAILORED GOWNS REMODELED to pre- | ORIENTAL RUG REPRODUCTIONS— 
h . costumes on hand or made to order for all occa- | 56thSt. I make and remode oe to yours indi: veiling styles. 19 years’ experience Tailored | Room size, $75; hall runners, $18. A source of 
ing sions, to hire or for sale. 226 West 41st Street, | vidual taste at most reasona rices. Work | suits from $65 u J. H. Comstock, 286 Fifth | wonder to those who visit ourshop. Write Jas. 
near Broadway, N. Y. Telephone Bryant 3644. | guaranteed. Satisfaction povioe § 'e1.4928 Plaza. | Ave. (30th St. N. Y. Tel. 158 Madison Sq.) M. Shoemaker Co., Imp., 425 5th Ave., N. Y. 
id designs THE BERG-ZAL CO., INC., create theatrical . E. ROCH. Afternoon, Evening and Danc- Z & CO., Tailored Suits—Afternoon 
hishing of costumes for fancy dress balls & masquerades. | ing Gowns. Simple morning and street dresses. | and Evening rida GRE ry Furs. Special facil- Shoes 
‘ugs to the Sketches we ee our designers. Maternity gowns, negligee and tea gowns. | ities for ont oat order: 
9 St., N.Y. 153 W. 44th St., N. Y. Tel. Bryant 1600. Waists, wraps and novelties. 93 W. 38th St., N.Y. 1 Fifth awe tie York. 
distinctive I. JACOBS & CO. | Formerly 7,W; 3ist St. | ATTRACTIVE OFFERING—Imported mod- | SHORCRART., SHOE? icy alter distinctive 
el clocks. ° mporters, Dressmakers an adies’ Tailors, | els from such masters as Drecoll, Paquin, Ber- | } f 
d. Harris For Children have removed to 49 W. 46th St., bet. 5th and | nard, ete. Exact reproductions—$50.00 and up. | “ Shoecraft gone ge ging to the foot. 
h Aves., N. Y. Tel. Bryant 7773. J. Tuzzoli, Gowns and Furs, 55 West 45 St.,N.Y klet D sent free 
RDS. BABY AND MOTHER. Sawyer novelties. | AFTERNOON AND EVENING GOWNS ULTRA-SMART BENCH MADE SHOES 
tels, wall Special gifts of quality in the baby and mother. | Made at short notice. Exceptional values for Caves ee ee OF suITS builded to conform to your individual foot, 


8 for elec- 
St., N. Y. 


Send for free bookle 


§ M. Sawyer, 
613 Deleware St., 


Tansss City, Mo. 





$18 and up. 
Maloney, 198 W. 89th St. 


Out of town orders solicited. Mrs. 
Tel. 8306 Riverside. 


Mail orders filled ing 968, Made 
rae of latest fashions. H. Hurwitz, 366 Madi- 
mAve.,N.Y. Tel. Murray Hill 11 


through correspondence. Wm. bet sag Origi- 
nator of Short Vamp Shoes, 6 W. 37th St., N. Y. 











SCHWARTZ & PORTEGAL 
French Tailored Gowns. 
Showing new modes for Fall. 
56 West 46th St., New York 


Shopping Commissioners 








FREDERICK E. FEIGENBAU: 
530-532 ga ge ae at mM. Street, 


New ty. 
Telephone ‘Bonuyier 8012. 


MRS. H. GOODALE ABERNETHY—10 
years’ i iter shopping ¥ for Cy re No 
chatae. 3 75 Boundary 

, London, N. W. 2 Rue ‘ennawae Paris. 











SAVE 30 PER CENT. ON WINTER SUITS— 

andel & Schnitzer, Importers and Manu- 

ieoueree. have opened a retail depersment 
for ladies’ tailored suits to order. (Cont’d 


MRS. SARAH BOOTH DARLING, Purchas- 

ing Agent. Accompanying out-of-town patrons. 

No charge. References haperoning. oo 
Baskets, 112 West 11th Street, New York. 





DIRECT FROM MANUFACT 'URER TO 
urers’ prices. Call 
fe see our "atest fall and winter "casa 
Mandel & Schnitzer, 20 W. 37th St., N. 





MRS. C. B. WILLIAMS, New York Shopping. 
will ney with you or send anything on ap- 
proval ervices free. Send for free Christmas 
Booklet. 366 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 





PAPERS. delphi. Eh “only shop that dow St., Phila- 
sively pat- ° elphia e only shop that does not carry 
h makers. Furriers than one model of a kind 

St., N. ¥.  vour inspection solicited. 

lattention FUR REMODELING. Specialty of renovating | THE scares ~ ban GRANNATT CO. 
listinctive oldfurgarments. Prices aslow as consistent with alists in 

r details. good workmanship. A. H. Green & Son, Women's ory “Children’s Wea 

Fifth Ave. 25W 23d Street, N. Y. Phone 1162 Gramercy. | 2343 Broadway at 85th St. Tel. Schuyler 8768. 
SHADES HIGH GRADE FURS wholesale prices. Also | THE ADELAIDE M. GRANNAT £0. 

1 Reflecto tepairing & remodeling of old & worn garments. Gowns and Blouses to Ord 

other ma- Samp years’ Fur ele yt ah Estimates Your own material used if desired, 

rant 4597. given. E. C. Beyer & Co., 23 W. St., N. Y. 2343 Broadway at 85th St., N. Y. 
fuures We — Be aed ton — Exclusive desi : ; 

guin your | pect Remodeling fo Iatest uses 8s ~— | Greeting & Christmas Cards 
St., N. Y. 471 Fifth Ave., N.Y. Tel. 4990 Murray Hill. 

DRAWN FURS AT WHOLESALE. To introduce | COPLEY CRAFT Christmas Cards. Hand 
asingé& ef- Reel Quality Furs we will allow you full retail- | colored. Sent onapproval. Exclusive designs. 
for book- ers’ discounts. If interested infurs now write | Italian deckle edged stock. Original thoughts. 
ton, Mass. Herman Reel Co., 318 B’way., Milwaukee, Wis. | Jessie H. McNicol, 18 Huntington Ave., Boston. 


TERE: : 
St., N. Y. 


UP 
imported suit 

mo Mandel & Schnitzer, Im- 

porters, Ladies Tailors, 20-24 W. 37th St.,N.Y. 





MRS. S. D. JOHNSON 

Shops for and with customers without charge. 
Fifth Avenue. 

Opp. Waldorf Astoria. Tel. 2070 Murray Hill. 



































FUR COATS, SCARFS, MUFFS, etc., from | BIRTHDAY THOUGHTS are best expressed MRS. RAL .ES. Paris fashion correspondent to 
ection ot | gmaniannec'ah snodee, 4, homesatling St ree” | by Davis Quaiiyy Cards, For all oosaslons: Birth Leather Goods ping. ‘gives advice as to dressing. choice of col- 
e able rates ake redge, ays, holidays, anniversaries, etc. At t Shops, ping, gives adv ag 

Tel. Murray Hill 6254. yOuratationera: orthe A. M. Davis Co., ‘Boston’ eather 00 ors, modes, etc. 27 Ave. Henri Martin, Paris. 

FUR COATS REMODELED to latest 1915 | THE BEST BIRTHDAY REMEMBRANCE | TRUNKS, BAGS, SUIT CASES, Hand Bags, | MRS. EDGENA BROWN TIPS i who keeps 

Styles, $20. Fur sets made over, a. is a Davis Geely card. Your own thought | Fine Leather Goods. 8 octet $5 Party Boxes, | in touch with advanced modes, will shop for or 

New Furs Exchanged for Old. cleverly expre Sold at gift shops, your all colors. Geo. B. ns & Son, Inc., with you, gratis. Best attention to detuils 

Graff Fur Co. Century Bldg., 1 W.34thSt., N.Y. stationer’s or rthe A.M. Davis Co., Boston. Phi ladelphia. Since 1840. 29 West 109th St., N. Y 
Td ete. CARETAKER — Theatrical wardrobe _sacri- | ENGRAVED ‘‘PERSONAL ”’ Greeting Cards. CHARLOTTE BURR. Take advantage of New 
1 recipes. fices— Latest Spies Hudson Seal and Caracul | Distinctive, high grade. Wetake pleasure in sub- . EL, famously low prices and , experience in 
or, N. Y. Coats from $35. Val. $150. Handsome furs from | mitting Private Sample Book; ideal way to select Linens shopping. No charge. Orders filled ng 

ere $10set. Mrs. Scholem, 134 W. 103d St. .N. Y. | Xmascards. Herbert Covert, 99 Nassau St.,N.Y. Re erences. 116 Nassau Street, New York 
ious 
—_ YOUR FURS remodeled artistically reasonable | FROM FIRST TO LAST KINSEYS LINEN STORE—We have flown 
ox $1.60. ices. Our national reputation assures satis- advertisers in this Guide aim to our new home and are prcbesse to show Continued on page I 
In, Nebr. jon. Send for 1915 Model Book. F.C. Doesch- - please Vanity Fair readers @ most attractive stock of everything in linens. ge 14 
her, Furrier, 524 Penn Ave., Pittsburgh, Pa. Prompt service is given all mail ordera. 430 Madison Ave. (bet. 47th and 48th Sts.) 
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The Shopping List 


A convenient directory of personally investigated shops that 
Vanity Fair readers may use without hesitation. 











Shopping Commissioners 


Continued 


Toilet Preparations 


Toilet Preparations—Cont. 


Unusual Gifts—Cont. 





SUZANNE MAY shops for or with patrons. 
No seed Goods sent on approval. References. 
Trou ux. Home te dag a specialty. 
122 Manhattan Ave., N. Y. 1. 7125 River. 


DAINTY HOME TREATMENT BOX. Just 
what your complexion needs. Creams, tonics, 
rouge, etc., that freshen the tired a. 83; Mary 
Grey ‘Co., 2 E. 46th St., N.Y. Tel. 3014 M. H. 


JAPONICA LOTION. A liquid powder, cool- 

ingand refreshing. Beneficial for oily skins and 

shiny noses. Durable. Pink, cream or white, $1. 
Elizabeth Hubbard, 106 W. 47th St., N. Y. 


“RAINY DAY TABLE”’ and chair (folding), 

Newest gift for children. 10 occupations absorp: 

ingly DT es $5. Photo. Dealers ronrcted. 
R. D. T. Co., P. O. Box 347, Newark. N 





MRS. EDWIN McCALLA DAVIS. Exper. in 
combinations of color & details of costumes. 
Wall-papering, rugs, chintzes, ete he 
Mourning rushed. Ref. 606 W. 116th St 


NAIVETE. The new wonderful manicure re- 


guisite. A polish, bleach, cuticle and stain | 
remover combined. Postpaid 25 cents. 
oO. M. 8S. Co., 50 Ferry Street, New York. 


ELIZABETH HUBBARDS’S ROSE TINT. 
A new rouge of exquisite color in jelly form. 
| Cannot be detected Harmless; lasting, ¢ eae 
| 75ejar. Elizabeth Hubbard, 106 W. 47 St., N.Y. 
| 


—_——___ 
ELECTRIC LAMPS with shelf for bedsteads, 
Heavy brass, $8.50. Give diameter of bed 

when ordering. Description of other nove ties 
on request. Cape Cod Shop, 20 Vesey St., Ny. 





MRS. BERTHA E. L. OSTEYEE—General 


TONIC FOR RESTORING COLOR to gray 


| DAPHNE SKIN TONIC and Cleansing Cream 


TO REACH THE HEART one need only pre. 





ee 











shopping. Fifteen years in South. Knows cus- | hair. Not instantaneous but gradually gives | will give and: preserve the beauty and bloom of a | sent such exquisite gifts at small prices as of- 
toms, conditions. ga ages attention. Refer- | thegray hair its natural color. $1 per bottle. Mrs. | lovely complexion. Removes flabbiness. Tonic, ered in ‘‘ Unusual Gifts*’ booklet of 
ences. 201 E.30thSt.,N.Y. Tel. 2105 M. H. | Mac Hale, 420 Boylston Street, Boston, Mass. | 75c. Cream,50c.Eliz. Hubbard, 106W.47 St.,N.Y. The Allen Co., 500 W. 177th St., N. y. 
MRS. E. BASSETT will shop for or with | PATE GRISE, for old or aging hands. Friend DESIREE CREME. Vegetable oil cold cream. | WEARE PLEASED to send our book of Dainty 
you, jurnisn your ae suggest costumes. 9 | of middle-age. Banishes telitele © = _crepeiness, ” | Cleansing, also tissue building. Non-hair pro- | Little Gifts to V. F. readers. Siey appreciate 
years’ experience. 145 W. 105th St., N. Y. restores color, smoot moting. Price, $1.50 per jar. Paris, San Fran- | our ideas which are * Voguish"’ and th 

Tel. Riverside 4452. Aurora Specialties Co., Lows cil. “Mass. cisco and Denver. 170 Grant St., Denver, Colo. | interesting. Pohlson’s Shops, Pawtucket, R 
MANY GENTLEMEN place the bother of | A NEW AURORA SPECIALTY, Sachets GREEN DRAGON GIFT SHOP now at 22 
Christmas shopping in my hands. Pleasing | de Flora in the facial bath counteract effects of E. 34th St., N. Y. The Elephant money mas. 
suggestions. Nocharge. , Belerences. Mrs. Anna | sun and win Exquisitely dainty, make skin Toys cot, a strong brass hook or door knocker. Gift 
Prahar,114 W.79th St.,N.Y. Tel. Audubon 7140, like satin to sight and touch. (See next card) ‘or man or maid, $2.25. 
SAVE YOUR CHRISTMAS WORRIES. | GARDENIA Bi.OOM AND CREAM THE CHILDREN’S GIFT SHOP. Educa- | FINGERRINGS. Fascinating designs—ap ov. 


Novel ~ age and wearing apparel purchased on ap- 
. Personal attention to individual wants. 
Eiteabeth C. Malady, 33 Convent Ave Y. 





beauty-builders, perfectly pure, non-cosmetics, 
ee skin white, velvety texture of flower. Aurora 
pecialties Co., Lowell, Mass. Write for Booklet B. 


tional Toys and Miniature Construction Ma- 
terials. Sand Outfits, Doll-houses, Furniture.Bal- 
sam Bags. Stryvelyne Shop, Inc., Tw. 45S8t.,.N.Y. 


ed by discriminating ladies. Designed & made in- 
dividually in Platinum, Gold, & Sterling, Write, 
Little Brothers Community, Laurel Glen, Ct. 





Social Stationery 


DAINTY WHITE for the Evening Toilet. A 
— ect whitening for the neck and arms. 
es will not rub off. 50c by mail. 
Mfg. Co., 246 W. 46th St., N. Y. 


WOODEN BEADS. Our wonderful new ma- 
terial for the children. Beautiful in design and 
color. Unique for tree decoration. Wide vari- 
ety. Stryvelyne Shop, Inc., 7 W. 45th St., N. Y. 


SERVING MADE EASY. Unique gift— 
servette. Revolves and passes all articles at tea 
time. Attractive and useful. Write for book- 
let. McGraw Mfg. Co., 17 So. St., McGraw, N.Y, 





STATIONERY. SAMPLES 
an pace a and 
on requ he 
Sprineneld, Mass. 


WEDDING 
and **‘ Wedding Suggestions,”’ 
authoritative booklet, sent 
Crowell Co., 103 Orleans St., 


NANOON ‘‘10"’—A Gclightful antiseptic cream 
invaluable for Rough, Red Skin, Pimples, Ec- 
zema, Sunburn, Tan, or any imperfection of the 
Skin. Postpd $1. Nanoon Mfg.Co., Bayonne,N.J. 


MINIATURE LUMBER. Think what that 

means! Your boy can build with clean-cut non- 

splitting wood anything the real “yo bea can. 
Stryvelyne Shop, Inc., 7 W. 45th St., N. Y. 


1,000 LAUGHS—“ More fun than a barrel of 
monkeys.” Send 10c for — Fairy Fortune 
Book with gems of wisdo G. 


4 ueri 
4229 Washington Blvd., Chicagoo 








Specialty Shops 


Gives the 


ROUGE RIVIERA LIQUIDE. 
Cannot be 


bloom of youth and is harmless. 
detected. 50c. 
Partumerie Riviera, 450 5th Ave., N. Y. 


Unusual Gifts 


LET US HELP with your Christmas shopping. 

Our illustrated folder shows a few o 

unusual things we carry. The Clov er Shop, 
290 Westminster St., Providence, R. I. 





ARTISTIC HOUSE FURNISHINGS 
made by the Blind. Rugs, Cushions, Scarfs, 
Baskets, etc. The New York Association for 

the Blind, 111 E. 59th St., New York. 


UIN-SEC. ASTRINGENT for tightening 
skin. Makes throat firm and rebuilds tissue, 
$1.50. Write for booklet. Treatments for 
face and scalp at my parlors, 166 Lexington Ave. 


FOR CHILDREN—WILE-AWAY BOXES 
Ideal for birthdays, convalescence or journeys. 
Each one individual. Price $4,$5,$6,$7.50,$10 up. 
Elizabeth H. Pusey, 16 East 48th Street, N.Y. 


ORIGINAL GIFTS for young and old. Travel- 
ing made easy—Innova. bags, fold. tea trays. 

Writing deake ata trays for invalids. Booklet. Mrs, 
Herzog, 38 E.73dSt., N.Y. 1.2122 Lenox. 





THE TORII SHOP 

cn novelties and imports interesting to 
ift and art shops. Information on request. 

620 South Warren Street, Syracuse, New York. 


MME. HELENE’S French Cleansing Lotion 
removes a dead cuticle that causes wrinkles 
and blemishes. Strengthens the muscles. $3 
prepaid. 546 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 


CONVALESCENCE BOXES. 
Filled with little amusements and comforts for 
the invalid. Each one individual. Prices from $5. 
Elizabeth H. Pusey, 16 East 48th Street, N. Y. 


UNUSUAL GIFTS FOR EVERYONE 
Are listed in this Guide. Here are 0 sugges- 
tions for your Christmas igs 
Visit them in person or by mail t = 





PEDAGOGY BEFORE THE WAR. Aunt 
Fasc s ge Calendar for Raising Chil- 

dren” ee Many diverting trifles. ** Studio 

Shop F— Things Beautiful,” 96 5th Ave., N. Y. 


CREAM OF PEARLS New beautifier, nutrient, 
cleanser combined. Banishes wrinkles. Gives 
— -like lustre. $1. Altman's, McCreery’s,Stern 

ros., Loeser’s. S’ple 10c. G. Richie Co., Bklyn. 


SPELLO The great Educational Game, for chil- 
dren (11x14 in.), just out. Special Santa Claus 
box, pstpd. 60c. Stamps 5 as Wao & ge ft Shops 
take notice. C. J. Budd 





Willow Furniture 





THE CHILDREN’S GIFT SHOP where select- 

ed Books, Music, Toys, Nursery, Playroom equip 

areshown. Numerous gifts; novelties ee n- 
ups. Stryvelyne Shop, Inc., 7 W. 45th St., N.Y. 


BUENA SKIN TONIC, the skin astringent. 

Protects and refines. Meets the long-felt want 

of cultured women. Prepaid $1. Jean Wal- 
lace Butler, 422 S. Hoyne Ave., Chicago 


SECRET CODE DISK— Loads of fun. Mes- 

sages may be written or phone Can_be read 

only with rv a) for 15c (stamps. Cc. B 
22nd St 





| Jos. P. McHugh & Son, 9 W. 42d St. 


NEWLY DESIGNED PIECES of McHugh- 
willow furniture, Chatterton tea tables, the 
Osborne confidante. Bird cages, flower holders. 

d No agents. 





CHRISTMAS GIFTS from Italy. Artistic, ori- 

ginal. Emb.Linens, Laces. Reprod. of old designs. 

Carved woods, pictures, leather, calendars,cards. 
Miss Anthony, 542 Madison Ave.,N. Y 





| ARE YOU PALE? Appear healthy and natural 


by tinting cheeks and lips with Sweet 16 Blush. 
Prepared for the gentlewoman. Postpaid, 50 cts. 
Sweet 16 Company, 4211, Broadway, N.Y. 


THE PORTO RICO'STORE, 501 5th Ave., 

Y. Guest Towel $1. Initial Towel $1.25. Center: 

piece $2.50. Doilies $1. Luncheon Set $17 
andkerchief.50. With the distinctive Filet Tick, 








= WHAT D’YE LACK :—What d’ye lack:— 

at d’ye lack today?"’ You can't help but 

pnd it in this List. *and Vanity Fair recom- 
mends each one. 











THE SHELBURNE’S FAMOUS DINING ROOM 











JACOB WEIKEL 


TH call of the sea, the salt air, the 
glorious Autumn sunshine, all com- 
bine to make Atlantic City the queen 
of American watering places. At every 
resort there is one hotel that is far bet- 
ter known than the others. At Atlantic 
City that hotel is 


The 


SHELBURNE 
—on the Boardwalk 


Dining here, you see all about you the 
most interesting Americans; people of 
society, Congressmen who have run 
over for a restful week-end, writers, 
painters, players of games. 


Never by any chance do people of this discriminating kind dine anywhere but at The Shelburne 
when in Atlantic City. Their opinion of its cuisine and service is worth knowing and following. 
Whether you are going to a friend's dinner or giving one of your own, it is ten to one that you 


will find yourself at The Shelburne. 


All trains to Atlantic City are met by special conveyances from The Shelburne. Your reservation 
should be made in advance by telegram or letter. 
to your address on request. 


HOTEL SHELBURNE 


Booklet and rates will be immediately sent 


ATLANTIC CITY 
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They All Subscribe to 


Life 


No War Despatches from the Front. 
No Articles by War Experts. 
No Red Headlines. 


No Special Articles by Anybody Explaining a Situa- 
tion About Which He Is in Complete Ignorance. 


No Official Despatches. 


Vv. 
" 4. 
No Comic Supplement. eo 
wo’ Enclosed 
j find One Dol- 
Pe ar anadian 
/ lar (Canadi 
Re $ $ ss I 3y ye 
a aes 1.26). en IFE 
These are a few advantages of reading Lire, ob ee ee 
which is issued at all news emporiums every 
Tuesday noon. 








ed 
Roy 
= 





Open only to new subscribers; no sub- 
scriptions renewed at this rate. 


LIFE, 25 West 31st Street, New York 


63 
One Year $5.00. 








(Canadian $5.52, Foreign $6.04) 
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DINING OUT 


IVING in New York ourselves we have 
noticed a peculiar thing about New 
Yorkers. They are less well informed 
about their own taverns and coffee 

houses, and grills, and French restau- 
rants than are their friends from out of 
town. 


When you ask a New York man where to 
dine, he is apt to say, “Oh, I don’t know— 
wherever you like—-you suggest some- 
thing.” But when you ask a visitor, his 
mind is made up in an instant. Evidently, 
he knows all about the metropolitan restau- 
rants. Vanity Fair proposes to remedy this 
curious state of affairs. This new depart- 
ment, “ Where New York Dines,”’ is designed 


to teach New Yorkers all about the more un- 
usual dining places in their own city. 


On this page we shall point the way to a 
few famous New York restaurants—one or 
two on Broadway, a few quiet places off the 
beaten gastronomic path, a hotel or so, and 
perhaps one or more of those old-world 
retreats that still offer the real Burgundy and 
bouillabaisse. This may well prove one of 
the most interesting corners in Vanity Fair. 


Six restaurants already appear. There will 
be more next month. In the meantime you 
will do yourself a favor by devoting at least 
one November evening to each of the six 
represented here. 




















Cc A F E “Paris in New York” $ 


DE There’s nothing lacking to . 


make your visit memorable. 


BEAUX-ARTS 


6th Ave. at 40th St., facing Bryant Park 










O dine at the Fifth Avenue is to dine well —in a cheerful 
atmosphere and to the accompaniment of good —yes, really 
good music. There is no cabaret, no dancing, but a well cooked 
dinner at $1, including wine —good wine, and excellent service. 
so a la carte. 





Tea and Supper Beaux-Arts 
Dances Dinner $1.50 


BERGER 


NEWPORT NEW YORK 


ANNOUNCES THAT AFTERNOON TEA 
DANCES ARE HELD EVERY AFTERNOON 
FROM 4 O'CLOCK TO 7 AT HIS SPLEN- 
DIDLY APPOINTED BALL ROOMS AT 


25 W. 55th ST. 
Mr. LEO SIROKY, LATE CONCERT MAS- 
PO Pe a TER AT VIENNA AND WELL KNOWN 


HERE FOR HIS EXCELLENT DANCE 
Ball rome may be procured for ptiva’* MUSIC, WILL DIRECT THE PROGRAM. 


FIFTH AVENUE BUILDING a a 
ENTRANCE 24TH STREET 


GRILL ROOM 


Newly Decorated Dance Floor Enlarged | 


Afternoon Dances from three-thirty 
Concert and Dance at Dinner 
At Supper continuous Music by two Orchestras 


Dinner, 6-8 P. M., $1.00 Luncheon, 60c 


Café Boulevard 


Broadway at 4Ist Street 


THE NAVARRE GRILL 


Ee those who demand more than good food alone, we offer 
the NAVARRE GRILL. Here, in one of the really 
distinctive dining halls of New York, you are assured of 
the best of food and of service, plus the delight of original, 
distinctive surroundings. You must come to the grill with 
its unique decorations, its open fireplaces, its canary birds, 
where there is a treat in store for you. 


THE GRILL AT THE 


HOTEL NAVARRE 
38TH STREET AT SEVENTH AVENUE 
A block from Broadway but well worth the trip. 


MADISON SQUARE 
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CAFE LAFAYETTE] 


UNIVERSITY PLACE 


HOTEL BREVOORT 


FIFTH AVENUE 


The TWO FRENCH Hotels 
and Restaurants in New York 
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A black grained English patent-leather bag 
of distinguished and surpassing quality; 
carefully selected stock warranted against 
cracking; rounded bottom, watered silk lin- 
ing; leather purse attached by chain; fitted 
with gold plated mirror, nail lisher, hair 

in tube, powder box, comb, clothes brush, 
air brush, small scent bottle. Size 8x84 
inches. $20.00. 





A tastefully finished envelope purse of cross- 
ained morocco, with watered silk lining, 
gold or silver plated mounts, concealed snap 
ogy ring loop on back, leather change 
urse. Anew 7 oes of a very service- 
Rble article. $10.50 


= 


An exquisitely executed yet sturdy hand- 
bag smart enough ‘~r calling; capacious 
ao for shopping; an excellent example of 

how CROSS allies utility with art. Beauti- 
fully tinted dark grey, blue, and black pin 
seal with skillfully conceived gold plated 
mounte inseparably attached; a with 
purse, card case, and mirror. $22.00 








COMMON 
IN NOTHING 


XC ELLENCE resides in quality, not in’ quan- 
tity. We would be ill at ease did our wares 
please the mob. 


For CROSS wares are common in nothing. 
They have naught to do with those fads that bring 
more notoriety than repute. They are not influenced 
by those bizarre tastes that the wise repudiate. 


Most commodities have their periods ; even vir= 
tues are subject to fashion. CROSS wares have 
one advantage. Good taste is their primary attri- 
bute, and good taste is immortal. It is forever in the 
favour of “that charming few who understand.” 


Wank Crea 


NEW LOCATION 
404 FIFTH AVENUE 


At Thirty-seventh Street 
NEW YORK 
WHOLESALE: 210 FIFTH AVENUE 


89 Regent St. 
LONDON, W. 


253 Broadway 
NEW YORK 


145 Tremont St. 
BOSTON 





A very graceful pleated bag of the rew 

French flowered silk in black or white 
ete oped becoming unprocurable) ; well-fash- 
ioned ruffles on sides and bottom; watered 
silk lining; gold or silver plated frame and 
chain a ag measures 5% x 434 

inches. $6.5) 





A most practicably designed ‘‘roll-up” jewel 
case with generous compartments for all 
kinds of jewelry, watches and the like; 
suede linings: size 10 x 3 inches when folded. 
Morocco $9.25; glazed morocco $11.50. 





A most ingeniously contrived folding mani- 
cure case; compactly complete—completely 
compact; 6x344x1%% closed. In gla: 
moroccos, fitted with the best procurable 
French Ivory articles: nail buffer, nail file, 

polisher, nail pusher, nail coloring in tube, 
cuticle knife, cuticle scissors, and tweezers. 
$10.00. 





Artfully planned and successfully carried to fruition. Serving 
fe 


a double allegiance in the —. = en —. a 
for envelopes, stationery and s — weer cut- 
ter, blotter, non- leakable ink oan: Feather a x9 
inches; morocco $15.75; pigskin $16.25; Sy nglis! 
patent leather $16.75; glazed morocco $19. 00. 
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The Dog Mart 


An all-year-round Dog Show in which every 
exhibitor has Vanity Fair’s recommendations. 











Scotch Collies 


Some exceptionally choice individuals. 
Beautiful golden sable and white pedigreed 
puppies, by the noted Pot ae sires, 
Alarca Campaigner, A . C. No. 107775, 
and Hardford Hope, A. <3 C. No. 86984, 
Faithful, loyal, devoted youngsters, having 
attained the shipping age, are looking 
around for new homes. 


Hawthorn Collie Kennels 
Chas. C. Ryder, Cummaquid, Mass. 


Alstead Kennels 
Belle Mead, New Jersey 
Mrs. C. M. Lunt, Owner 


Have for sale a few Collies, 
combining extraordinary in- 
telligence, comradeship and 
beauty. This kennel has won 

- hundreds of prizes, but the 
prices asked for the dogs are 
very reasonable. 


Write for folder 
Who Wants Us For 
CHRISTMAS? 
Perfect Puppies for Particular Purchasers 


Collies: “Exceptional” 
Tri-Colors, Sables, Blue Marks 


ROSELANDS: 
Box 432, Glens Falls, N. Y. 


*Ala:ca Laurier.” 

















Irish Terriers for sale, 
puppies and grown stock, 
eligible for registration, 
proven brood matrons and 
stud dogs; prices Twenty- 
five Dollars upwards. 

BAY SHORE KENNELS 
Shelbourne Point, Vermont 

Prop. MRS. A. D. MORGAN 


adiadk Kennel 


English Toy Spaniels Exclusively. 
Noseless King Charles, Ruby, 
Prince Charles and Blenheim 
puppies. All puppies bred from 
stock imported by owner. 

Mrs. J. J. Matheson, Owner, Mt. Bethel, N. J. 














Royally Bred Cockers 


For Xmas Presents 

We have a few champion bred cocker 
spank poppies for sale, also a few grown 

— you wish a h igh grade cocker in 
either red, black or parti-color, communi- 
cate with us immediately. Those we have 
for sale are bred in the purple and _ prices 
range from $25.00 up. All dogs shipped 
on approval. 


BLACKSTONE KENNELS, Winnetka, III. 





Dogs and Cats for Christmas 


O most people, a pet makes a perfect 
present. There are very few of us 


who do not like animals and will fail 
to appreciate one for Christmas. For the 
children, a puppy or a kitten; for the 
country place, a watch dog; for the sports- 
man, a setter, pointer or a retriever; for the 
woman of fashion, a Pomeranian or a 
Pekingese. 


Among the 57 exhibitors in the Dog 
Mart this month, it will be odd if you do 
not find one who offers just the cat or dog 
that will make an ideal gift for Christmas, 
for a birthday, or for any other occasion. 
But, since buying a pet is a trifle more im- 
portant than buying most other things— 
since they do not come “on approval,” 
and must be carefully handled in transit— 
it is just as well to do your buying now. 


A letter to any of the exhibitors on these 
pages will bring a prompt and accurate reply. 
Be sure to give the necessary particulars, in 
your first letter if possible, so that no time will 
be lost. And, if you do not find here exactly 
what you feel you must have, a note to 
Vanity Fair will put you on the right track. 
Address: 


VANITY FAIR 


449 Fourth Avenue, New York 


P.S. By the way, did you know this ‘‘Dog Mart”’ is 
now the largest dog department in any magazine? This 
is more than a hint as to the interest of Vanity Fair’s 
readers in dogs. If you would like to join this all-the- 
year-round show, as an exhibitor of either dogs or cats. 
you can secure an entry blank from Vanity Fair on 
request. 





The “Midkiff” Cockers 


No home is complete without a “Midkiff Cocker Spaniel.” The 
send active, Ey affectionate, intelligent house dog, pet and 
panion rd ‘‘Midkiff’’ is a guarantee that your little 
friend. is of the best winning strains in America and eligible to 
registration with The American Kennel Club. We ship all dogs 
on seven days’ approval. Satisfaction guaranteed or | felecncag 
co refunded. Also Pointers, Setters na Xi Irish Water Spaniels, 
th sexes, broken and unbroken. 


THE MIDKIFF KENNELS, Dallas, Pa. 


BEAUTIF UL, affection- 
ate Irish Setter puppies 


the aristocrats of the setter 
family. Twosuperb mahogany 
red maleseight months old; one 
house broken. Also younger 
puppies. All pedigreed and 
eligible to registration. 
WALTER McROBERTS 

1213 Knoxville Ave., Peoria, Ill 


Black and White Scotch-Irish 
Shepherd Pups. Beauties — Intelligent, 


docile, natural drivers 
and watch dogs—for children’s companions, country 
homes and farmers—High bred. 


ANCHORAGE FARMS 
Highland, - am Co., New York 


W. Adams 

















BOOK ON 


DOG DISEASES 


AND HOW TO FEED 





Mailed FREE 
H. CLAY GLOVER, D.V.S.= to any address 
118 W. 3ist ST., N. Y. by the author. 














GRACELANE BOARDING AND BREEDING KENNELS 
Ossining, N.Y. Tel. 345 G. W. Crosby, Mgr. 
IDEAL HOME FOR DOGS 


Cool and shade: in summer, with screens, awn- 

ings, baths and ever,thing that can contribute 

to their health and happiness. Separate eee 

platforms and runs, and large exercise yards. 

give your dogs individual attention and teder 

care than they usually get at home, for we have 

every facility and we give it our exclusive thought. 

Visit us—surprise us and bay: for yours Ives. 
AtStud: The Famous Koston Terrier 

EVERGREEN PROGENITOF. 
A. K. C. 8. B. 181,882 





Fee $15 





Airedale Tavie: 


po If you want a real pal, guard, or companion 
#4 for your children get an Airedale. I usually 
have husky, country raised puppies and grown 
terriers for sale at $20.00 and upwards. 
HENRY H. TAYLOR 
Neshonshon Farm Kennels, R. F. D. 52 
BRIDGEPORT. CONN. 












Owing to the War 


and the closing down of the big dog exhi- 
bitions in England, the Famous Clomnel 
Kennels have for sale all last season’s 
young stock of the following breeds:— 
Airedale Terriers, Scottish Terriers, West 
Highland Terriers. Wire Haired Fox Terri- 
ers and Sealyham Terriers, all in splendid 
condition, champion bred, fit for the keen- 
est competition, house broken and dead 
game; all will be sold at moderate prices; 
lowest inclusive prices quoted for delivery 
in the United States. 


HOLLAND BUCKLEY, Burnham, Bucks 


GLAND 























The Russian Wolfhound 
Is the Dog for You 


GRACEFUL and courageous, 
yet obedient and loving, the 
Russian Wolfhound embodies 
every attribute that a good country 
house dog ould have. If you 
want one of these dignified fashion- 
able dogs, remember that the 
Valley Farm Kennels are the fore- 
most breeders in the world. 
"THE Valley Farm Kennels are 

now holding a dispersal sale of 
all their fine stock. ou have now 
the opportunity of a lifetime to 
secure a splendid Wolfhound for a pet or Eeyeest with 
which to start akennel. Prices cut in a 

VALLEY FARM KENNE 

New York Office 132 ast 19th St. 















Om, VALLEY Fane 























1 TTER of puppies by 
Razloff O'Valley (Ch. 
Rasboi O' Valley Farm ex- 


fine bitch with 13 cham- 
ions in 4 generations of 
er pedigree. Femal - 
$35.00. Males, $50.00 u 
D. C. DAVIS 
ArkansasValley Kenn :Is 
imarron, Kansas 














Haworth Kennels 
(Registered) 

The home of the most perfect French Bull 

Dog of the day, the sensational Dr. de 

Luxe, who swept all before him at the 

New York French Bull Dog Show. 

Several high class youngsters of both sexes 

forsale. Reasonable prices. 

MRS. MABEL J. RIDDELL, 
HAWORTH, N. J. 











This is for sale. 
celebrated FRENCH BULL D0 She bas 
beaten every French Bull Dog of her sex under the 
best judges; she is improving all the time; two 
years old, thoroughly house broken and a lovely 
companion. For particulars address 


FRED EDWARDS 
530 Columbia Road, Uphams Corners, pARSQUE’S 
DORCHESTER, MASSACHUSETTS BABBETTE 














ye may have a champion dog of some breed and not 
know it. ITamanexpert. Write me in regards chow- 

ing your dog. I attend all dog shows, handle all breeds. 
Board dogs the year round. All dogs have my personal 
attention. The condition I show them in speaks for itself. 
All breeds for sale. Grand litter of Scottish terriers for sale. 

JAMES CRAWFORD 

Hillcote Kennels Pittsford, N. Y. 














ENGLISH BLOODHOUNDS 


The most fperfect family dog. Companionable, intelli- 
gent, affectionate. Long registered pedigrees ; always 
winners on the show bench and on the trail. A wonder- 
ful pair from imported Uproar—the dam of Lord Solly, 
the sensational bloodhound of the day. Choice pups, a 
America's greatest Iaim—Georye Eliot, Sired by Lord S: 
America’s greatest bitch and Eng and’s best dog. res 
grand litter from the imported pair Helladona and 1.ord 
Solly. Dogs that a:most talk. “Pals.” Gr at trailers. | 
Illustrated Book, two stamps. Photograph, 25 cents. 


J. S. WINCHELL, Fair Haven, Vt. ;oxpso.ty 








English Setters, Pointers, Beagles, 
Fox and Rabbit Hounds 


Finest stock in the world, sold under positive guarantee. 
We refer you to “Vanity Fair’’—a lifetime in the business, 
and hundreds of unsolicited testimonials from all parts of 
America. Trained dogs and puppies shipped on trial. Send 
10c for catalogue, prices, photographs. 


HOPEWELL KENNELS, Stewartstown, Pa. 


Do You Want A Pointer? 


We have just issued a list of Pointers we have for sale and 
find we are offering thirty-three 


Broken Dogs, Brood Bitches, Puppies 


Sired by the noted Fishel’s Frank, the double Champion 
Comanche Frank, Hard Cash, Alford’s John, etc. Don’t buy a 
dog until you see this list. e can more than please you. 


U. R. FISHEL, President, United Poultry Farms, Box V, Hope, Ind. 
FOR SALE 
A high quality male St Bern ar d 


Smooth Coated 
Is an admirable companion and 
guard. Pedigree, price and 
particulars on application to 

FRANK H. ADDYMAN, - - ARDSLEY, N. Y. 
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The Best Collection of Japanese 
Spaniels in the World 


Twenty high-class puppies by prize- 
winning dogs; also several grown 
dogs. Correspondence a pleasure. 


MRS. S. H. LEONHARDT 
970 Boulevard Astoria, L. I. 


| Fashionable Toy Dogs 
Japanese Spaniel a Specialty. Imported Stock. 


Pckingese and Pomeranians from the best 
kennels in England and America. Dogs 
purchased from me are house broken and 
guaranteed sound and healthy. I have 
shipped Toy Dogs to all parts of America 
successfully. Address 


MRS. B. MACKEY 
Oriental House, Shore Road, Sheepshead Bay, N. Y. 


PRIMROSE KENNELS 


Breeders and Importers of English 
Toy Spaniels. We have at all times 
a choice collection of puppies and 
grown dogs. Correspondence in- 
vited. Address: 

Mrs. R. A. Clark, 11 Wellington St. 
Tel. Tremont 2082-W. Boston, Mass. 
Mrs.C.H. Hollis,683 Washington St. 
Tel. Oxford 4119-W, Boston, Mass. 


AMERICAN KENNELS Toy White 


Silk Poodles 
from 3 pound pedigreed parents, rare beauties, 
smallest obtainable, $15.00. Toy Maltese Ter- 
riers, $15.00. Toy Pomeranians from imported 
stock, all colours, $20.00 up, the best money can 
buy. Toy Fox Terriers, wide awake and very 
bright, §5.00 up. Pekinese, Irish Terriers, 
Yorkshires, Toy Black an Tans, English Bull 
Puppies, grown stock and bitches in whelp, 
$15.00 up. State wants, we ship anywhere. 


AMERICAN KENNELS, Dept. V. 
233 3rd Ave. New York City 


POM S 


High class Poms from $100.00 
up. All show specimens. For 
sale and at stud. Can be 
seen by appointment only. 


Mrs. Reginald Mayhew 
Jericho Turnpike 
New Hyde Park Long Island 


KING BEETLE FOR SALE 


King Beetle of Minoru, whose picture 
is here illustrated, is for sale. Big 
prize winner, sire of the only American 
bred champion Pekingese. Invaluable 
for showing purposes or breeding. Will 
p-ove a most profitable investment. 
Four years old. Also young stock for 
ale. Address 
MRS. WILLIAM SHEPPERD 
Neck Road, Sheepshead Bay, New York 
Telephone, 636 Coney Island 


~~ PEKINGESE 


puppies and grown stock of 
best breeding. These ‘dogs 
are not kennel raised but 
brought up in the house. 
Prices moderate. Correspond- 
ence Solicited. 
RUTH S. BISHOP 


Bishopgate , Sheepshead Bay, N.Y. 


































































—smallest, daintiest of all dogs; weigi:t 3to 5 lbs. 
An ileal Pet for Women. Very affectionate anid 
faithful. Large, pleading eyes and intelligence 
almost human. Perfect proportions. 
NOT the “hairless breed” 
I personally select finest from native Mexican 
raisers and sell @irect to you at Aal/ prices asked 
in East. Booklet free. Write today 
FRANCIS EF. LESTER, Dept. WT-10-K 
Mesilla Park, New Mexico 


Catalogue, lacian and Mexican Rugs, Pottery, Laces,etc.—Free.Write Today. 


PEKINGESE 
Brightest, most lovable of pets. 
Sired by noted champions: 
Puppies from $25.00 up. 

Grown dogs and brood matrons. 
50 like picture for sale at $25 
up. Some wonders at $100 
and $150. 

Satisfaction Guaranteed 

Correspondence a Pleasure. 

MRS. H. A. BAXTER, 
Telephone 418, Great Neck, L. J. 
or 489 Fifth Ave., New York. 








FOR SALE 
Beautiful line-bred light silver Kittens from 
the famous Al-Tarek strain. Also blue- 
eycd Whites. 

At Stud—AL-TAREK IV. 
Chinchilla. Splendid type, broad short 
muzzle and face. Perfect sea-green eyes. 
Stud Fee, $10.00. 

Mrs. Luella Hedges 
P. 0. BOX 1288, SAN DIEGO. CAL. 














PEKINGESE the dogs of Fashion 


‘ splendid variety of this attractive and fashionable little 
dog, bred from prize winning stock, is offered for sale by 
the Ta-Wang Kennels, 


Guaranteed sound and healthy. Prices rea- 






FOR SALE 


Cumberland my blue eyed white stud cat 
ew York Winner) 

Two orange qu eens, fine type, gorgeous eyes. 

Some Friar kittens, blue and amber eyed. 

Orange kittens from the noted Baxter 
Bright strain. 

Also a few choice Brown Tabbies and Silvers. 
All stock pedigreed—registered or eligible. 

MRS. H. A. BAER, 2608 Spruce Ave., Kansas City, Mo. 











sonable. Grown stock and puppies shipped 
anywhere successfully. Also Pomeranians. 
Call or write. Address L. Markendorff, 
135 West 87th Street, New York. 
Telephone Schuyler 8285. 4 es 
Schipperke For Sal 
Born April I, 1913. This dog is from parents 


of stock imported from Belgium, both with ex- 
cellent records and pedigrees. 

This dog took first prize at the Albany Dog 
Show. For price apply, 


Mrs. W. H. Manning 
ALBANY NEW YORK 








A TOY 


is merely a plaything to be 
broken and forgotten; a real, 
live pet, more of a plaything, 
teaches affection and kind- 
ness. A Persian kitten is the 
ideal pet for your child. 
Black Short it Baleed ¢ Cattery 
~_ . Office 
Dept. H, 112 Carnegie Hall 
Telephone, 3691 Columbus 

















West Highland White Terriers 
and Scottish Terriers 


Most fashionable dogs. 
Smart but true friends. 
Affectionate with children. 


Bloomcroft Kennels 


Hotel Collingwood 
New York City 










PEKINGESE 
Brightest, most lfovable of 
pets. Sired by noted cham- 
pions. Puppies from $25.00 


up. 

Grown dogs and brood 

matrons 

Satisfaction Guaranteed. 

Correspondence a Pleasure. 
MRS. H. A. BAXTER 

Telephone 418, Great Neck, L. I. 


or 489 Vifth Ave., New York. Tel. 





FE nm. 
SPECIMEN PUPPY 


BOSTON TERRIERS 


I have been * ae Se and judge of Boston Terriers for 
ifteen 

Have for. ‘sale handsomely marked Bos- 
ton Terriers, best of breeding, lovely dis- 
positions, that are raised under exceptional 
facilities. 

Dogs of all breeds boarded—home com- 
fort—and purchased on request. 

Mrs. M. C. McGLONE 

260th Street west of Broadway 

Phone 272-3 Kingsbridge New York City 


BOSTON TERRIER PUPPIES 


Sired by the sensational young winner, 


‘*SOME BOY’”’ 


I have Bostons handsomely marked—all ages, 
raised and cared for by myself. Prices reason- 
able. Write to-day. 

Mrs. D. D. Dunn 
6-8 East 37th Street New York 
Telephone 6025 Murray Hill. 


























Persian Cats and Kittens 


The Reliance Kennels have for sale 
at all times Persian cats anc kittens 
of the best breeding obtainable. The 
prices are reasonable, considering the 
quality of the stock. 


We have at times Boston Terriers | 
and Toy Maltese Terriers for sale. 
Cats and Toy Dogs boarded. 

Write for prices. 

MRS. ANNA MacALLISTER 
310 West 140th Street, near 
Eighth Avenue, New York City 


Persian Cats and Kittens 


for sale, registered grown stock, proven 
brood queens and stud cats; prices 
$20.00 and upwards. 


Mrs. R. L. Gatchell 
3435 Holmes St. Kansas City, Mo, Taken when 5 weeks 


Persian Kittens For Sale 


I am now taking orders for 
kittens from the mating of 
“Sunset Glow,’’a Solid Orange 
Persian, and the famous 
“Darkness.” 

Full particulars on application. 


J.A.WHITNEY 4% 
Persian Kennels 
514 Erie Street Port Huron, Michigan 


SCOTTISH TERRIERS § 


Some choice youngsters of cor- 
rect breeding for sale. Sired 
by Tickle’em Laddie, one of 
the best young dogs in America. 
Write us your wants. 
EVERGREEN KENNELS, 


Columbus Junction, Iowa. 



















King Sea Foain 




















Boston Terriers 


Young and matured stock of the 
most popular breeding. Guaranteed 
sound, intelligent and of good dis- 
position. The ideal pet for children. 


DR. DANIEL A. SHEA 


96 No. Champlain Street, Burlington, Vt. 








Downshire Kennels 
Mrs. Morris Mandy has 
some unusually high class 
Pekingese of her own breed- 
ing for sale from 3 to 8 
months, also adults. 

647 Madison Ave.,NewY ork City 


Phone: 475 Plaza 


WOLD. IN-THE-PINE KENNELS 


£S4ARON BY PETERBOROUGH 
NEW HAMPSHIRE 








CHOW-CHOWS ange yg 
AT STUD UD 
Monsoon AKC 138076 Champion ‘alnor Tally Ho 
KC 156170 


Owner 
Miss Avice E. NEALE 
413 Madison Avenue, N. Y. 
Puppies Occasionally for Sale 











. E 
Doberman-Pinscher | 
(German Police Dogs) 

The dog with the human brain. They 
stand for integrity, intelligence, grit 
and overflowing vitality. They under- 
stand your wishes and have a body 
and vim to serve in any capacity. 
Fond of children. The ideal dog for 
acountry place. Send for booklet. 

GEORGE M. ANGIER, Waban, Mass. 


BOSTON TERRIERS 


Handsomely marked. 
dogs of excellent breeding. Suitable for 
companions or show purposes. Also 
English Bull dogs and Bull Terriers, 
all ages. Attractive prices. 


FRANK F. DOLE 
11 W. 32d Street, New York City 





House reared 





Scottish Terriers 


Recommended as com- 
panions 

A really good sort of 
dog 

Best for children’s pets 

NEWCASTLE KENNELS 


Brookline, Mass. 


SCOTTISH 
TERRIERS 


For Sale and at Stud 
— Make Best Com: 

Equally at 
in House or 








Stable. 


Walescott Kennels 
Bernardsville, N. J. 
















Aeson von der Rhoen 
A grand litter of puppies by this 
celebrated dog out of a daughter of 
Champion Vulcan. These puppies are 
most promising, will be suitable for 
either companions or show specimens. 
Great Danes of all ages for sale. 
Correspondence a pleasure. 
BOHRER KENNELS 
Lynbrook Long Island 


















City, Mo. 
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Y% ‘The Dog Mart 


An all-year-round Dog Show in which every 
exhibitor has Vanity Fair’s recommendations. 














For Every Breed of Dog 


HE foremost kennels of America 

and Europe feed OSOKO the year 
round, because it has proved to be the 
only food that meets the requirements 
of a complete diet at all seasons. Com- 
posed of fine beef and high grade ma- 
terials with all their rich nutriment left 
in. An ideal puppy diet. 

Sample and Booklet No. 12. Sent free on request. 


Manufactured by 


Spillers & Bakers, Ltd., Cardiff, England 
H. A. ROBINSON & CO. 
I te 
128 Water Strest ona New York City 

















A NEW DOG CAKE 


SPRATT’S MOLLICODDLES 


(WHEAT-MILK-MEAT) 


Nourishing. Sustaining. Invigorating. 
and send 2c. stamp for ‘“‘Dog Culture.” 


SPRATT’S PATENT LIMITED, NEWARK, N.J. 


Write for sample 





The Exhibitors in Vanity Fair’s 
Dog Show 


66-7 KNOW nothing more pitiable or pathetic,” wrote 
the greatest living American captain of industry, 
“than the man who spends all his days in busi- 
ness for the sake of the money alone.” 


There are many business men of just this sort. But 
you will find none of them on these Dog Mart pages of 
Vanity Fair. It is a remarkable fact that no kennel 
owner is interested in dogs entirely for the money to be 
made from them. The dogs these owners sell pay for 
the kennel and incidental expenses. The real profit is 
taken in the joy of the occupation. 


So, when you write to any of these kennels, do not ex- 
pect to find its proprietor simply a business man. If 
you are an expert on dogs, he will meet you on equal 
ground, and your intercourse will be not entirely that 
of the marketplace. If, on the other hand, you are 
not a connoisseur but simply an amateur, he will give 
you all the advice and assistance in his power before 
permitting you to buy. 


It is a pleasure to deal with people of this rare kind. 
Have you tried it yet? 
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German Shepherd Dogs 


Trained Dogs, Show Dogs and Puppies for sale. 
We offer the greatest and best selection of Stud 
Dogs obtainable. Write us. 
ELMVIEW KENNELS 
333 Connell Building Scranton, Penna. 








A Marvellous 
“Toner Up” for 
Your og. 
Should Be Used 
NOW. 


VERY dog should be given a general 
toning up in the Fall, to overcome the 
debilitating effects of the Summer’s heat. 
VERMILAX restores vigor and strength, bright- 
ens the eyes, and adds new gloss to the coat. It 
also quickly removes all worms (and most dogs 
have them, often unknown to their owners). 90% 
of all dog diseases arise from stomach and intes- 
tinal disorders. VERMILAX positively corrects 
stomach and intestinal action and you simply can- 
not afford to do without it, if you wish to keep your 
dog in perfect condition. 
“For Your Dog’s Sake” send for a bottle NOW. 
By Parcel Post soc. and $1.00 or at 
best druggists and petshops. 





VERMILAX CO., Inc. 


Dept. 14 F, 220 W. 42d St. 
New York City 





























Dr. A. C. DANIELS’ 
) DOG and CAT REMEDIES 
Warranted to please or money back 


Dog Book, Cat Book, Horse Book, FREE. Disease, Treatment, Care, etc. 


Dr. A. C. DANIELS, Inc. 


172 Milk Street BOSTON, MASS. 


























Edited by 


and H. L. MENCKEN 


Salamander type of woman. 


AND 


A Magazine of 


Cleverness 


GEORGE JEAN NATHAN 


. you read nothing else in the November number of The 
Smart Set, at least look at “The Case of Lou Terry,” by 
Thyra Samter Winslow—a woman's truthful story of the 


“Rum,” by Frank R. Adams—a jocose analysis of the jocose 
seriousness of the 15 cent “uplifting” magazines. 


“D. S. W."—it stands for Doctor of the Science of Wooing. A 
story that will tell all young women just how to get the man of 
their heart quickly and effectively—without his knowing it. 


“Under Their Skins” a piece of risque philosophy that will 
make you laugh and smile simultaneously. 


One hundred of the best satires, burlesques, epigrams, poems, etc. 


ELTINGE F. WARNER, Publisher 
ON SALE AT ALL NEWSSTANDS 


Beware of the Several Cheap Imitations 








prize. 


pair. 


| $8.00 pair. 








“PEANUTS,” —Prize French | 
Bulldog, winner of the $2,000 
Sculptured by F. H. 
Stoll, of the Nat. Museum of 
Art and made into a useful 
and ornamental Book End. 
Height, 8 inches. Base, 6 x 5 
inches. Bronze Deposit, $6.50 
Genuine Silver Plate, 
Sent to any 
address on receipt of price. 


“They're the Fad of the Hour.” 


Bronze Deposit 
Book Ends 


| OF SOME FAVORED WORK OF ART, BY 
WELL KNOWN. SCULPTORS, FORM A 
DELIGHTFULLY FITTING GIFT —FOR 
YOURSELF OR SOMEONE ELSE 








The “PRIZE BULL” illustrated here- 
with is but one of many effective sub- 
jects in Bronze Deposit by sculptors 
of note—send for illustrated folder. 




















Why Not Immortalize Your Dog 
In a Bronze Deposit Book End ? 


A Cabinet Piece or Book End of your dog 
“chum” would be an always-cherished reminder 
We will make a realistic reproduction of your dog in 
SPECIAL a Bronze Deposit Book End or Cabinet Piece, modelled 
OFFE R: by the famous Animal Sculptor, F. H. Stoll, for $35.00 


—duplicates for presentation for as little as $6.50 a pair. 


Work possesses all the art merit and superb finish of high priced Bronze models, which 
would cost you from $100 to $150 each. In fact, Bronze Deposit is a composition you 
cannot tell from the solid bronze. Write for details. Advance Holiday orders invited. 


BRONZE DEPOSITING CO. 


348 WEST FORTY-SECOND STREET, NEW YORK, U. S. A. 
All Bronze Deposit Productions Made On Premises. 
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7 — GFIATS 
Italian Government SAE 

Helps F.].AT- ‘ 
Supply America with Cars in Spite of the War 


Y special authorization, and to protect the greatest of its industries, the Italian Govem- 
ment has enabled the enormous F-I-A-T plant at-Turin, Italy, to continue in operation 
and to ship cars to America. 


We have recently received a large shipment of the UNIQUE FIAT 20-30 TOWN 
CARS and the MARVELOUS LIGHT “30,” and are advised by cable that other 
shipments are en route and will follow while Italy remains neutral. 





FIAT LIGHT “30” 


An Unusual Opportunity to Buy an Unusual Car 


T takes an unusual ear to interest motorists to-day. Its speed is unusual. “A mile a minute,” holding 
The new Fiat Light “30” Five Passenger Model, the road beautifully, with no vibration. 
is an unusual ,car—a revelation to even present Fiat eae 2 eae : i 
owners. Its weight is unusual. This Fiat chassis (1 16-inch 


wheel-base) weighs only 2100 pounds and turns 
Its Price of $3,600 is unusual. There is no im- easily in the narrow streets. 


ported car with equal merit and none selling at such 

alow price. This includes a smart 5-passenger Its comfort is unique. Never before has so com- 
body, beautiful upholstery, one man top, double act- fortable a car been produced. 

ing windshizld, electric starting and lighting systems. Thiet sik Chi ia a 
Its power is unusual. The silent 30 H. P. mono- of 20-30, 55 and 50 H. P., the latter being of 
bloc motor pulls like 60 H. P. when 60 H. P. is 6-cylinder type. When may we give you a demon- 
needed. stration of the new Fiat models ? 


The Uncertainty of the European Situation suggests Early Purchasing. We can make 
Immediate Deliveries of Chassis for Closed or Open Bodies. Demonstrations NOW. 
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NOVEMBER, 1914 


IN VANITY FAIR 


E are beginning to hear rumblings 

and complaints about the editorial 

policy of Vanity Fair. Enemies 

are in process of making all along 

the line—among the ranks of militant authors 

and editors, whether ensconced in trenches, or 
resting among the reserves. 

The bitterness and venom of some of 

these complaints compels us to pause on 


ME: DART’S perturbation over blurbs 
and blurbism strikes a sympathetic note. 

If anything could tempt us to abandon our 

policy of reticence, it would be his plea. 

Mr. Charles Hanson Towne, one of the four 
well-to-do living poets of America, has also 
written us at length 4 propos of the prevalence 
of the blurb in modern life. 


out of his office and revolving chair, over the 
glue-pot and the thumbed thesaurus, scatter- 
ing galleys and mss. to the careless winds, 
and to the still more careless proof readers; 
off, away, floating, unfettered, free from the 
blue pencil, a man, at last, of vision and 
ecstasy. 

Oh, Mr. Street, could you close his only 

gateway to a magical garden of dreams? 





our troubled journey and pay them respect- 
ful heed. Here, for example, is a “‘demon- 
stration,” as they say in the dry goods em- 
ria. It is a note from no less formidable 
afoe than Harry Grant Dart, one of Ameri- 
ca’s most erudite and plausible pundits. 
“Gentlemen, (the manifesto read ): 
“For a year or more you have been con- 
ducting Vanity Fair in a wholly unsports- 
manlike manner and it is high time that you 
should receive a protest against your ‘un- 
cubby’ persistence in making your maga- 
zine different from its contemporaries and 
in forcing the American public to buy some- 
thing which it cannot get elsewhere. You 
have disqualified yourself as up-to-date 
editors and broken the rules of the game. 
“To begin with: You have grossly neg- 
lected to print the long established pretty 
girl—with or without tennis racket—upon 
your cover—a fault bordering almost on 
criminality. And where, please, is your list 
of contributors—all with three names— 
which should be emblazoned in red on your 
cover, like the ready dishes on a quick-lunch 
bill-of-fare? Perhaps my greatest com- 
plaint, however, is your failure to inaugu- 
rate the custom of publishing ‘blurbs,’ 
those little editorial headings which, at the 
top of an article, or story, in the other 
magazines, inform the reader that what 
they are about to peruse is “Strong, Amer- 
cian, highly vitalized, and pregnant with 
truth.”” They usually end up with the asser- 
tion that it is “the most arresting thing ever 
contributed by thisgreat author, anywhere.” 
This announcement is simply intended to 
dissuade the subscribers from reading the 
author’s offerings elsewhere, in order to 
prove that the ‘blurb’ is a malicious false- 
hood. If you decide to publish ‘blurbs,’ 
promise me solemnly that they will be 
instinct with truth and not a tissue of mis- 
representations and terminological inexacti- 
tudes. 








LE us suppose, for an instant, that 
Truth were to father the blurb: that 
an editor were to adhere in it to the smallest 
nonpareil letter of the law: that the scan- 
dalous skeletons of the publishing fraternity 
were to be released from their closets and 
made to tread the measures of their ghostly 
dance. Can you, Mr. Street, fancy our 
standard magazines, with blurbs like these? 

(1) “Our chief stockholder has a sister! 
She thinks she can write. So far as we 
know she is alone in sharing that belief. 
The editor’s natural desire to retain his. 
salary and emoluments prompts him to 
publish this little allegorical prose-poem by 
her, entitled ‘Crépuscule.’” 

(2) “For two years now the author of this 
critique—a lady in reduced circumstances— 
has owed us $100. We are publishing her 
‘Critique of the Military Operations in 
Galicia and Poland. By a Military Ex- 
pert,’ not because she has ever been a mili- 
tary operator, or even been in Galicia—or 
Poland—or even is aware of the meaning 
of the word ‘critique,’ but solely because 
our cashier says it is a God-sent chance to 
balance her account.” 

(3) ““We apologize for printing this de- 
pressing poem by Mr. Rondeau, entitled, 
‘As One Who Long,’ but Mr. Rondeau’s 
wife is an extremely successful novelist and 
our publishing department is now dickering 
for the book rights of her new novel.” 

(4) “Here is a new story by Rudyard 
Kipling. It is one of the least absorbing 
tales we have ever been permitted to read, 
but his name used to be good on a cover.” 
| (5) “This mss. has been in our safe for 
| seven years. It is hardly timely, or inter- 
esting, or scholarly, but the war has played 
the very mischief with our advertising 
revenue and we simply must save money.” 

(6) “Hereis a sex story. It is poorly con- 
structed and utterly lacks the quality of in- 








“Do you hear me? and will you promise? 
“And where are your ‘Talks with the 
Editor’?—which are only read as a test for 
near sighted people at the oculist’s. And 
where are your editorials which teach people 
what not to think about sex and eugenics? 
“You have been shockingly remiss in pre- 
suming to publish entertaining articles. I note, 
too, that your pages are destitute of articles 
explaining to your readers that they are daily 
menaced by predatory railroads; down-trod- 
den by an autocratic Government, and 
buncoed by a group of pocket-picking trusts. 
You should realize that the tired American 
business man loves nothing better than a maga- 
zine which sends him to bed more thoroughly 
convinced than ever that he is a darned fool. 
“You seem to assume that the chief pur- 
pose of a magazine is to distract one from the 
carking cares of everyday life, and I predict 
that if you continue stubbornly to fly in the 
face of Providence, with this ridiculous con- 
ception of a periodical’s mission in your mind, 
Vanity Fair will grow common because of its 
prevalence in American homes. 
“Now I have warned you, so have a care! 
Apprehensively yours, 
Harry GRANT Dart.” 


rom a Drawing by Sydney Joseph (See text below) 


The Entry of Crown Prince Frederick William 
into Louvain. One of Vanity Fair’s great special World 
War drawings. 


And now comes Julian Street—who, with 
the German Emperor, and Wallace Morgan, 
was one of the three organizers of the 1914 
“See America First” movement—begging us 
to print a few blurbs and suggesting as an ex- 
periment that a moderate degree of modesty 
and truth might be permitted to play some 
part in them. The idea is, of course, prepos- 
terous. Truth, in a blurb, is as incredible an 
image as kindliness in a dictagraph, or as a 
war extra without a fresh discomfiture for Von 
Kluck’s unlucky wing. 

The fact is an editor’s job is at best a rigid 
and metallic one. System and exactitude are 
necessary parts of his equipment. There is no 
room in it for fluid processes of mind. Every- 
where he is confronted with the bitter neces- 
sity of playing safe. But, like any mere hu- 
man being, he sometimes longs for escape from 
his confining shackles; he dreams of a flight 
in the azure void, and the blurb, after all, is 
his only doorway to adventure and romance. 
On its wings he can at any time scar away, 


terest. It is also untrue to life; but so many 
magazines have had luck with their sex ‘ stuff’ 
that we are willing to try out the field.” 

(7) “Our advertising department is going 

after the Southern Resort advertising. Hence 
this article on ‘Florida, the Land of Dreams.’” 
- (8) “Here is a little drawing which we have 
had in the ‘morgue’ for several years. It was 
carelessly omitted from the story it was in- 
tended to illustrate. We don’t like to charge 
it off, and so we are printing it now. We have, 
naturally enough, been obliged to hook it up 
with something which is now occupying the 
public mind, so we have called it ‘The Entry 
of Crown Prince Frederick William into Lou- 
vain.’ (See cut above.)” 

And so it goes. Torn between the horrors 
of truth and the pleasures of imagination, the 
life of the editor is at best a compromise. 
There is only one way to mitigate the agonies 
of his lot: to surround himself with contribu- 
tors who have been blessed with a sense of 
humor; who do not pose, or preen, or pretend; 
who do not take life—or themselves—too seri- 
ously, and who are patient and kindly in his 
hour of need. In this respect, at least, Vanity 
Fair has been favored “beyond the boundaries 
of dreams.” 
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/ Ze day's work of The Gorham Com 

pany is divided all the way between 
silverware of great price and silverware 
that costs but little. 


e temptation might be to neglect 

the latter for the former; to devote 

more thought, effort and genius to the 

thousand dollar article than to the smalt 
er priced but essentially useftil spoon. 


]fre enters, however, the spirit of 
il artistic and commercial Honor 
. WY that for over eighty years. has actuated 
“é lhe Gorham Company. 


cat ms ese Gorham productions have be /{O™" 

come, in design and workmanship, the @ \m 

standard of the world, every piece must 

be of equal merit before it receives this 
Gorham trade-mark 


SG 


(sotan Sherware may be purchased from 
jewelers of the better class everywhere. 


THE GORHAM CO. 


SILVERSMITHS 
NEW YORK 
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COVER DESIGN 
THE PRINCESS MARY OF ENGLAND 


A Drawing by Frank X. Leyendecker 


STILL ANOTHER PHASE OF OUTDOOR DANCING 
The Toy Balloon as an Aid to Terpsichore 
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The Princess Mary of England 


And the Narrowing Circle of Her Possible Consorts 


War is playing havoc with the matrimonial prospects of Princess 

Mary, King George’s only daughter, now nearly eighteen, and 
therefore, from a dynastic point of view, of a marriageable age. The 
conflict between Germany and England has put an effectual end to 
the projects which had been entertained of an alliance of the young 
Princess with her second cousin, the young Grand Duke of Mecklen- 
burg-Schwerin, who last spring succeeded to his father’s throne. Nor 
are the other Princes of the reigning houses of Germany now available 
as a consort for her. Her selection of a husband is restricted to Prot- 
estant Princes of the Blood, of whom only four are available—all of 


them in Denmark—and to those of the Orthodox Greek Church, that 
is to say, to the young Princes of Greece, of whom there are two; of 
Bulgaria, two; of Roumania, one, and of Servia, one, so that her choice 
is limited to ten princes, four of them Protestants, and six of them 
members of the Greek Church. An alliance, however, with any Prince 
not a Protestant, would undoubtedly be most unpopular in England, 
so that it is safe to predict that the Princess will marry into the House 
of Denmark. She could not, according to the terms of the British 
Constitution, wed a Roman Catholic, without forfeiting her place in 
the line of succession to the throne of England. 
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NATIONAL STYLE IN OPERA 


HE productions of new operas at the 
Metropolitan Opera House in recent 
seasons should have started a train 
of absorbing reflections among think- 
ing auditors bearing chiefly upon the charac- 
teristics of race and nationality disclosed in the 
music of the various operas. Least suggestive, 
because most familiar, are the individual 
traits of Italian compositions, but they are 
none the less clearly marked and richly signifi- 
cant. On the other hand the music of the 
Russian composer, Moussorgsky, revealed in 
the imposing score of his “Boris God- 
unov,”’ came upon the public attention 
with a force almost startling. People 
wondered and glowed under the radiance 
of its sheer power, its directness, its 
freedom from the familiar conventions 
of the lyric drama. 

Even to those who already knew the 
symphonic compositions of the Russian 
school the special character of this opera 
music was patent. Some excerpts from 
the same composer’s opera, “ Khovant- 
china,’”’ were performed at a concert of 
the Schola Cantorum and the same 
jundamental influence leaped forth and 
gripped the audience. When the brief 
scene reached its end with a chorus on 
the words ‘‘God, our father, from our 
foes defend us,” listeners must have felt 
that here was something deeper and 
broader than the conception of a single 
musician. One heard the tumultuous 
voice of the great Russian people pro- 
claiming its profound, insatiable, indefi- 
nite yearning. 

But a musical speech which declares 
itself with such independence claims 
closer examination. If, then, we enter 
upon a real study of the factors which 
codperate in making the power of these 
Russian operas, we shall probably con- 
clude that the individuality of it con- 
sists in a sudden seizure of ancient ma- 
terials by modern musical science. 


RUSSIAN opera was born in 1836, 
when Glinka produced his “ Life for 
the Tsar.” Previous to that time Russia, 
like the United States, had occupied herself 
with foreign opera, in this case imported irom 
Italy. The birth of her national school took 
place when a Russian musician, trained in the 
art of the early nineteenth century, seized a 
Russian story and set it to music founded on 
the melodic and harmonic idioms of the Rus- 
sian people. We must bear in mind that these 
idioms were, for the most, unaffected by any- 
thing existent outside of Russia. 

The art of the vast northern empire is a 
Strange and enchanting compound of ingre- 
dients apparently irreconcilable. With her 
religion she absorbed from the south much 
that was Greek. From the east over the Tartar 
borders she drew mysteries of orientalism. The 
Kremlin with its marvelous combination of 
Chinese and Byzantine art is a monumental 
explanation of some elemental things in all 


By W. J. Henderson 


Russian music. For the key to the rest one 
must search .in the life of the peasantry and 
the village populace. 

The Russians are richer in folk music than 
any other people in Europe. They have songs 
for every festival, for every season, for almost 
every observance of common or daily life. 
And these songs—especially in great Russia, 
aloof, secluded, self-centered in its northern 
fastnesses—are builded upon musical elements 
drawn from the chant of the ancient Greek 
Church, from the weird colorature of the Orient 





RICHARD STRAUSS 


the most important figure in the contemporary lyric drama 
of Germany 


together with common musical phrases that 
have spread through the entire civilized world. 
The melodic successions of notes in these songs 
are never what we expect them to be, because 
the influence of Greek ecclesiastic or oriental 
scales is continually operating upon them to 
give them astonishing turns. And with these 
surprising melodic curves inevitably go strange, 
startling, fascinating harmonies. Consider, 
then, what will emerge from a people furnished 
with such musical materials and using them 
in the long nights of the winter to cheer them 
at their sewing or in the luxuriance of spring 
blending them into the brilliant’ fabric of the 
‘“‘khorovod,”’ or choral dance, for the celebra- 
tion of outdoor festivals, not inirequently 
excited by vodka to wild orgies. Here is the 
blossoming of a music full of the blood of a 
people, a music with a character. 


‘THE significant fact in the historical devel- 
opment of Russian music is the wholly 
modern adoption of folk material. In other 
countries music has grown slowly, in many 
cases almost imperceptibly, from the folk song 
to the most highly organized modern compo- 
sitions; but in Russia there was not strictly 
a growth, but a discovery by art of elements 
with which to fashion new things. Thus the 
Russian opera sprang into existence almost 
full grown. It had no development. In a 
certain sense it has not yet made any develop- 
ment; that is to say, it has refused 
to become sophisticated. The Russian 
symphony is a Teutonic dissertation on 
Russian themes. The Russian opera is 
a truly national art work based upon 
the thought and feeling of the people. 
Moussorgsky, through whose “ Boris 
Godunov” we have become acquainted 
with the powerful nationalism of the 
Russian lyric drama, was admirably 
fitted to make a vigorous proclamation 
of the racial imagination, because he was 
not a thoroughly schooled musician. If 
he had been, perhaps he might have de- 
ferred to the fashions set by Italian or 
other masters. Most of the leaders in 
the Russian movement in music were 
not musicians at the outset. They came 
from the army, from the navy, or from 
civil service. Balakirev was their leader 
and with him Cui, Moussorgsky, Bor- 
odin and Rimsky-Korsakov formed the 
little society called the “Innovators.” 
They formulated some rules of artistic 
procedure in opera writing, but their 
most important labor was their preser- 
vation of a deep sympathy with national 
musical idioms and national feeling. 
The Russian operas glow with big, un- 
disciplined fancies. There is rudeness, 
even barbarism at times, but one feels 
always the puissance of a mighty people, 
ready when the time shall be ripe to 
dance the Carmagnole in the streets of 
Petrograd. 


[TALIAN, the oldest school of opera, 
presents an art-theory and a practice 
fully developed, a technic perfected by long ex- 
ercise, and an idiom fashioned by the appeal of 
musicians to a cultivated audience The mel- 
ody of the people was purposely’ignored in the 
infancy of Italian opera, for the aim of the 
composers was to create a fluid, unrestrictive 
and intensifying musical medium for Italian 
verse. But the early discovery that opera 
could not be exclusively literary, but must be 
principally musical, opened the gate to the 
influence of the people’s musical thought. 
With this return of old rhythms and phrases 
came the birth of the Neapolitan school of 
opera in which the central feature was the aria 
and which swiftly conquered Europe. 

From time to time composers made efforts 
to restore the lyric drama to its ancient place 
as anart work. Gluck, Weber, and Wagner are 
names that’ occur to us. Bunt the extraor- 
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CLAUDE DEBUSSY 
the modern lyrical descendant of Lully in French opera 


dinary skill of Giacomo Puccini in furbishing 
up the time-worn apparatus and making it 
look new, restored the Neapolitan ideals to 
supremacy. It was, therefore, with joy that 
finer Italian minds welcomed the works 
of Wolf-Ferrari and still more the flaming 
little tragedy, “L’Amore dei Tre Re” of 
Montemezzi. 


THs work has put aside the restrictive 
musical forms which always develop when 
the musical side of the opera is forced into 
prominence at the expense of dramatic sincer- 
ity. It is true that the admirable works of 
Puccini, reeking with sensuous melody, do 
not (except in rare instances) centralize the 
aria form, which was the chief feature of the 
Neapolitan opera. Some arias assume a ver- 
itistic pose, like the racconto in “La Boheme.” 
“Vissi d’arte” in “Tosca” is of the older style. 
The action of the scene is halted so that the 
soprano may express her feelings in song. 
True, that is the way she should express them 
in opera, but in truth Scarpia would not have 
retired to a corner to wait till she did so. The 
fathers of opera aimed at disguising the musical 
apparatus of their works by making it appear 
to be entirely the servitor of the text. They 
created a grand form of theatrical declamation, 
namely operatic recitative. That it was im- 
possible to construct a musical entity exclu- 
sively with this was speedily discovered and 
the descent to mere tunes began. Montemezzi 
has demonstrated with skill and eloquence 
the function of that form of operatic speech 
which lies between mere recitative and the 
stereotyped aria. This always melodious, 
elastic, highly expressive, but perfectly un- 
chained form of lyric utterance is called arioso. 
It has melodic character and identity, without 
ever surrendering its independence to formula. 
Its artistic importance has never been more 
clearly demonstrated than in “L’Amore dei 
Tre Re.” The elemental tragedy moves with 
portentous celerity. Its dialogue, couched in 
lyric melody, is both flexible and terse. Its 
action is spontaneous and radical. The whole 
dramatic picture is seen as if projected upon 
a luminous screen of music. The work is a 
triumph of organic union of the literary and 
musical factors in opera. Yet the thoughtful 
observer cannot fail to perceive in all the music 
the echo of Italian mind. Though a product of 
centuries of cultivation, the music does not 
conceal its descent from the song of the Italian 
people. 


ERMANNO WOLF-FERRARI 
the regenerator of the comedy opera in Italy 


IF now we turn to the operas of Wolf-Fer- 
rari we shall find Italianism obtruding 
itself still more frankly, for wherever we ex- 
amine the scores of the comic operas, “Le 
Donne Curiose,” “Il Segreto di Suzanna” or 
“L’Amore Medico,” we meet melodic formulae 
and rhythmic figures which have come down 
little altered from the early days of Italian 
part song. The Neapolitan villanella is the 
weed from which some vf these fine modern 
garden flowers sprang, and the odor of the soil 
clings to them. 

Probably the most remote connection of all 
is that which is to be traced between the rari- 
fied creations of Debussy and Paul Dukas 
and the national foundations of all French 
music; but yet it is discernible. Here again 
we must not forget that the process of the cen- 
turies has been one of hot house character. 
The precursor of the French opera was the 
pastoral, which was musically extremely 
simple. But when the fathers of the French 
lyric drama began to elaborate their singular 
products, the comedy ballet, and later the 
tragedy ballet, they grafted upon the pastoral 
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a representative composer of modern Russian 
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GIACOMO PUCCINI 
the most popular of living opera composers 


form much new matter and a wholly artificial 
style. The new entertainment was not for 
the people, but for a blasé young king and a 
lamentably sophisticated court. The problem 
before Moliére and Lully was to fool the king 
to the top of his bent, to stimulate his feeble 
mind by an appeal to his feet, and at the 
same time to satisfy the queen mother and the 
courtiers, all tainted with the vices which the 
luxurious Catherine had imported from Italy. 
It was a period in which a Saint-Evremond’s 
satire might well disturb a monarch, while the 
shrewd flatteries of a Lully raised him to shin- 
ing favor. 


HEN the poet Quinault joined the cola- 
borers he introduced into the creation of 
Moliére and Lully the one ingredient wanting 
to transform it into embryonic opera, to wit, 
the sonorous lines which made Lully’s fancy 
give birth to classic French recitative. The 
musical differences between Lully’s recitative 
and that of Debussy are not large. Debussy’s 
musical speech is less formal, less pompous 
than Lully’s, and it utilizes certain harmonic 
foundations not known to musicians in Lully’s 
day; but in their faithful reproduction of the 
literary feeling of the text to which they are 
wed the two are indeed twin. And this rela- 
tionship being established, we can have no 
difficulty in going back from Lully to the pas- 
toral of Adam de la Hale and thence to the 
troubadour songs of Thibaut of Navarre or 
Bertrand de Born. 

When we listen to the opulent scores of 
Richard Strauss, which are the latest devel- 
opment of the materials of the lyric drama in 
Germany, we are called upon to remember 
that Strauss is not a spontaneous creator, but 
a purveyor of marketable supplies. lf Strauss 
were less adroit as a business man, one might 
expect to discern more readily his relation to 
nationalism. But for example the score of 
“Der Rosenkavalier” discloses a vigorous 
attempt to be Austrian instead of German. 
We shall therefore be better instructed if we 
study his “Salome” and “Elektra.” One 
wonders, indeed, how much is left in either 
of the original stuff of which German musical 
thought was made. Little indeed; yet the 
Teutonism of these scores is indisputable. 
There is a certain treatment of the orchestral 
web which could not have been devised west of 
the Rhine nor south of the Alps. We may refuse 
to believe that there is a trace of either Mozart 

(Continued on page 84) 
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Photo Paul Thompson 


EUROPE’S ~ 
ENFANT GATE 
Photo Paul Thompson in his youthful days. Photo Lallie Charles 

A BRACE OF GERMAN DECOYS Phutegenpked ia THE PRINCESS PATRICIA OF CONNAUGHT 

General Alexander Von Kluck apparently finds that nothing kilties, while on a No more gallant a regiment has gone to fight for the Allies 

attracts more bullets, from the scouts and cavalry fringe of the visit to his aged and than the Princess Pat’s Own, which recently sailed from Can- 

Allies, than two figures stuffed with straw and surmounted by revered grand- ada. When the regiment reaches England, it will be inspected 

helmets. It is his favorite way of drawing the enemy’s fire and mother in England. and, we hope, approved by the gallant young Princess, who 

so discovering their position. recently conferred its colors on the regiment. 











Photo Bain Photo Foulsham and Banfeld 
JOSEPH JOFFRE MICHAEL MORDKIN AND MME. BALACHOWA 
Generalissimo of the forces of the Allies, giving his orders to two officers the famous dancers of the Russian ballet, both of whom have recently gone 
of the general staff. A war with Germany is no new experience for Gen- to the front of the Russian lines—one as a soldier, and one as a Red Cross 
eral Joffre, neither is the defence of Paris, as he enjoyed both experiences nurse. This photograph of them—and the dog—was taken at Charing 
as a cadet in the Franco-Prussian War, when he was but nineteen, Cross station, in London, where they had been living—as popular idols. 
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Photographed by Sarony for Vanity Fair 


Miss Julia Sanderson 


AFTER seeing Miss Sanderson in “The Girl from Utah”, polygamy ments. It is her singing, her beauty and her infectious laughter, we 
somehow seems—we are speaking for the gentlemen in the audi- suspect, that are responsible, in the operetta, for the pursuit by the 
ence—one of the most natural and highly desirable of modern improve- Mormon of the star. We understand—and share—his enthusiasm. 
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Five and a Half 
Leading Ladies Who are 
Fortunate Enough to Be 

in Good Plays 


GABRIELLE DORZIAT 
one of the most competent actresses in 
Paris, created the part of the Countess 
de Dasetta in “The Hawk,” a rile 
which she is now playing admirably 
in English 











Photo by Ira L. Hill 
JESSIE GLENDENNING AND 
HELEN HAYES BROWN 
play Simone, in “The Prodigal Hus- 
band,” at the ages of cighteen and 
twelve, with delightful simplicity 


PLoio by Ira L. till 
















MARY RYAN 
gives an efficient, if slightly unin- 
spired, characterization of Mrs. Strick- 
land in “On Trial” 





JULIA DEAN 
as Mrs. Harding, in “The Law of the 
Land,” plays a tense emotional role 
with exceptional skill 


ANN MURDOCK 
by her charm contributes much of swect- 
ness and grace lothal pleasant comely, 
“The Beautiful Adventure” 
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The extreme right-hand group of Paul Barilett’s pediment for the Capitol 


The center, and central right, group in Paul Bartlett's “ Peace Protecting the Genius of the Nations” 


Paul Bartlett’s New Sculpture for the Capitol 


ANITY FAIR is able to give the public their first opportunity to 
examine the group of statuary which will occupy the pediment 
over the House wing of the Capitol at Washington. For various rea- 
sons this House pediment has been allowed to remain empty until the 
present time. 

In view of the struggle of the Powers in Europe, with the incidental 
destruction of industries and antiquities, and in view of the passive 
attitude of the United States toward the warring nations, there is a 
happy coincidence in the fact that Mr. Bartlett has chosen for his 
composition the subject,“ Peace Protecting the Geniusof the Nations.” 
In the half group—that reproduced in two sections here—is shown 
the genius of the people as applied to agricultural pursuits, while the 


other, when finished, will indicate the same genius as applied to the 
arts of manufacture and trade. 

One of the difficulties encountered by Mr. Bartlett lay in the fact 
that the Capitol is one of the few notable buildings in the world usually 
approached from the rear. The great figure over the dome turns its 
back on Pennsylvania Avenue and the Gardens. The usual visitors 
come around the corner, or flank, to reach the front steps leading to 
the entrances. The result is that the pediments are seen askew, or on 
the slant, from the foot of the steps. To overcome the consequent 
impression of flatness Mr. Bartlett has built out his figures in a suc- 
cession of graduated planes, so that the group, if inspected from the 
center, or from the Senate side, is not lost in its triangular frame. 
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HOW TO WRITE A NOVEL 


And the Varying Methods of Work of Celebrated Novelists 


to have estimated that the number of 
possible stories in the world is seven. 
Some one else is believed to have placed 
the number at twenty-one. Just what these 
stories are no one seems definitely to know. 
Some of them, of course, are perfectly obvious. 
One of the oldest of all is the tale of Cinderella 
and the Silver Slipper. Mrs. Frances 
Hodgson Burnett’s Little Lord Fauntleroy, 
to illustrate, is one of the several hundred 
variations of that theme. Then there is 
the Bréton story of Barbe Bleu, which, 
in the course of an endless evolution, pro- 
duced, in one year Charlotte Bronté’s 
Jane Eyre, and in another Augusta Evans 
Wilson’s St. Elmo. But whatever the 
exact number of plots is, seven or twenty- 
one, to some one of them the person who 
sits down to write a book must turn. 
They constitute the foundation of the 
projected structure. Individuality of tal- 
ent may express itself in the rising stories. 
The finished work may look startlingly 
new, but underneath it is the same as 
a thousand others. 

Reading Dickens, every one must at 
times have been puzzled by some cryptic 
episode, character, or utterance. On the 
scene, apparently from nowhere in particular, 
will appear, for a brief moment, a young woman 
with a strange, wild stare of the eyes, or an 
elderly man whose ill-fitting wig becomes at 
once an object of suspicion. One or the other 
is made to say something or to do something 
that suggests a mystery, then to step out of 
the narrative for all time. They are the Dick- 
ens reserves, the supports that are essential, 
that never happening to be needed, are never 
called into action. But they are just as much 
parts of the Dickens novel as the Marshalsea 
Prison of Little Dorrit, or Dotheboys Hall of 
Nicholas Nickleby. Without them he never 
could have proceeded. Beginning with a gen- 
eral idea, but no very definite knowledge of 
what the working out of that idea would 
develop, he safeguarded himself by throwing 
out these leads which might mean nothing, and 
again might mean anything. There was al- 
ways in his mind the possible moment when 
the centre at which he was beating would hold 
him back for a time. Inaction would be out 
of the question, so once again into the narrative 
for a flank movement could be called these sup- 
ports, until he found the way in which the 
main attack could be resumed. 


Se one, at some time or other, is said 


‘THERE was more of that haphazard 

method in the old days. Whether or 
not the novel has become a finer art is open to 
question, but certainly the old timers were 
teadier to take a chance. The method of 
Dickens was to a considerable extent the 
method of Thackeray. Vanity Fair was begun 
as a series of pictures of English social life 
under the Regency. The whole tenor of the 
novel changed at the precise moment when, 
after Waterloo, “the pursuit rolled miles and 
miles away, and Amelia, on her knees, was 
praying for George, who was lying on his face, 
dead, with a bullet through his heart.”” The 
original scheme of the last chapters of Pen- 
dennis, calling for situations in which Thack- 
eray had planned to rival Eugene Sue, was 
discarded at the last moment. Sue himself 
was even more daring. When The Mysteries of 
Paris and The Wandering Jew were appearing 
serially in Paris newspapers there were times 


By Arthur Bartlett Maurice 


when the narrative would be interrupted for 
days. The explanation was offered that M, 
Sue was suffering from a slight illness, but that 
on his recovery he would take up the threads 
again, and invent fresh adventures for the 
heroic Rodolphe or the infamous Rodin. 

If the novel had no other mission than to 
amuse all nations might not be absolutely in 
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The eighteen words under the title epitomize the whole 
gigantic structure of the novel, though the sixth word 
is illegible. Freely translated, they read “A middle 
class boarding house—The two—The entrance into 
a worldly life—Cheat death (Vautrin)—The two 
sisters—The death of the father 


accord, but popular vote would almost cer- 
tainly award the supreme crown to the elder 
Dumas. “I think of the prodigal banquets 
to which this Lucullus of a man has invited 
me with thanks and wonder,” wrote the 
fastidious Thackeray. “To what a series of 
splendid entertainments he has treated me! 
Where does he find the money for these pro- 
digious feasts?” That was the question. 
Where did he find the money? There are 
something like two thousand volumes to which 
his name is attached, and though his aides are 
known to have been many, so had Rubens 
pupils paint on his canvasses. Dumas has 
described himself, when inventing the plan 
of a work, as lying silent on his back for two 
whole days on the deck of a yacht in a Medi- 
terranean port. At the end of the two days 
he arose and called for dinner. In those two 
days he had builded his plot. He had moulded 
a mighty clay, to be cast presently in perennial 
brass. The chapters, the characters, the inci- 
dents, the combinations were all arranged in 
the artist’s brain ere he set a pen to paper. 
With this in mind, reread the most colossal 
of all his romances, The Count of Monte Cristo. 
First of all there was the basic idea upon which 
the vast edifice was constructed. In every 
human heart there is implanted a longing for 
the possession of the power to right wrongs, 
to inflict retributive justice, to deal out de- 
served rewards, to be, in a word, “Caliph for 
a day,” as humanly, if not as humbly, as the 
Persian porter. Also he had at hand the 
general outline of his scheme_in a curious docu- 
ment that had then just come to light in the 
archives of the French Secret Police. The 
original of Edmond. Dantes was Francois 
Picaud a journeyman cobbler, who, in 1807, 
was betrothed to one Marguerite Vigoureux. 
Picaud, on the eve of his marriage, was de- 
nounced as a spy by jealous rivals, and thrown 
into prison, where he remained seven years. 
During his incarceration he acted as servant 
for a rich Milanese ecclesiastic. Of course 
the Abbé Faria. The churchman treated 
Picaud like a son, and dying in prison, he be- 
queathed to him seven million francs on de- 
posit in the Bank of Amsterdam, and told him 
of a hiding place in Italy where diamonds to 
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the value of twelve hundred thousand francs, 
and three millions of specie consisting of 
English guineas French Louis d’or, Spanish 
quadruples, Venetian florins, and ducats of 
Milan were concealed. With this fortune 
Picaud started out to reek vengeance; in 
his case a pitiful and sordid vengeance, but the 
suggestion of the retribution which in The 
Count of Monte Cristo assumed epic propor- 
tions because Dantes, with impassive logic, 
allowed his enemies to work out their own 
doom. 


BotH essentially French, in their ideas 
of how to write a novel, Dumas and 
de Maupassant were as far apart as the 
poles. To the first, ideas, situations, 
words, came with tropical profusion. 
Before beginning: to write Maupassant 
served years of arduous apprenticeship 
to Flaubert, who himself had produced 
Madame Bovary after six years unflagging 
effort, during which at times weeks were 
given over to the search of the right word. 
To Maupassant Flaubert would say: 
“Look. Across the street is a cab horse. 
There is in the French language just one 
word to express the attitude of that horse. 
Find it.” Thus, laboriously, Maupassant 
worked out that perfection of narrative, 
that amazing power of condensation, that 
enabled him to present a slice of life in a para- 
graph. Everyone knows “The Necklace.” 
Eleven hundred words in its original length, 
it takes a clever writer to epitomize the tale, 
omitting no incident, to twenty-five hundred. 
In the preface to Pierre et Jean, Maupassant 
gave his ideas of how a novel should be written. 
Unfortunately the public is made up of groups 
governed by different predominating tastes. 
One group asks of the novelist “Console me,” 
another, “Amuse me.” Others, “Sadden me,” 
“Soften me,” “Make me dream,” ‘Make me 
laugh,” “Make me shudder,” “Make me 
weep,” “Make me think.” There was the 
obstacle. What the public should say to the 
artist is ‘Create for me something fine, in the 
form that suits you best, according to your 
temperament.” That was his own creed, the 
creed to which he rigidly held from the publica- 
tion of Boule de Suif till the day when the 
shadow of madness fell upon him. 


HARMINGLY and_ simply, another 
Frenchman, Alphonse Daudet, has told 
of his own experiences, his own ideas of how to 
write a novel. In the little papers, “The 
Story of My Books,” the reader will find the 
account of genesis and development of plot, 
selection of character, and actual work of 
composition. If there is imitation he con- 
fesses it; if.a change in a story has been made 
to avoid the appearance of imitation, he tells 
of it. For instance, in the account of how he 
wrote Fromont et Risler he relates that the little 
Desirée was originally~a doll’s dressmaker. 
But someone told him that in one of Dickens’s 
novels there was precisely the same conception 
of a young cripple who was a doll’s dressmaker. 
So for long months he searched dark houses 
and climbed cold staircases until he chanced 
on the faded gold sign “Birds and Insects for 
Ornament,” and Desirée Dellobelle’s occupa- 
tion was found. 

Many novels are builded backwards. A 
conspicuous and an illuminating example is 
Daudet’s Kings in Exile. The very words 

(Continued on page 84) 
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Culture’s First Defender 


URING the past three months it has frequently been pointed out that 

the sword is the greatest friend of culture. The European pioneer 

in this field, as the present Pope has explained, was Attila, a portrait of 

whom, by Sydney Joseph, we are privileged to publish. The following 
prophetic words are quoted from the “ Encyclopedia Britannica’”’: 

“Attila, who had something of the bully in his nature, allied himself 

with the Vandals and led his vast army to the Rhine—in 451. He crossed 

the river and sacked, apparently, most of the cities in Belgic Gaul. Fortu- 
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Drawn by Sydney Joseph 


nately for Europe the allied army was seen on the horizon. Attila, who 
knew the difficulty that he should have in feeding his immense army if his 
march was further delayed, turned again to the northeast but halted and 
offered battle to his pursuers. The battle. which followed has been well 
described as ‘ruthless, manifold, immense, obstinate.’ The number of 
the slain is variously stated at 175,000 and 300,000. The victory, though 
hardly earned, remained with the allies. Attila retreated on the Rhine, 
recrossed that river, and returned to his home.” 
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Vanity Fair’s Reviewer Winds 
a Fiery Pegasus, and Charges 
the New Autumn Books 






UNCUT GEM AND POLISHED PASTE 


R. TREVENA’S publishers make of 
M him a somewhat romantic figure, 
an invalid of about forty, driven 
from the smoky air of town to live 
for many years in an isolated little cabin on 
Dartmoor. Here he has been an unusually 
acute observer of the warped and rugged life 
about him, and in his novel “Granite,” he 
has embodied an astonishing number and 
variety of his observations. “Just as granite 
is worn away imperceptibly by the rain,” says 
the printed prospectus, “so is a man’s better 
nature by his constant giving way to tempta- 
tion.” With this theme running through the 
story, the author draws a vivid picture of the 
struggles of two men of widely different char- 
acter, birth, and education, to become worthy 
of a woman. This is but the theoretical plot 
of the book: it is really a vast portfolio of 
sketches (and astonishingly good ones) rather 
than a novel. The struggles of the two men— 
one a curate, a secret victim of dipsomania, 
the other a peasant who educates himself, and 
becomes a preacher against intemperance— 
have about the importance of the two parallel 
colored silk threads in a bank-note,—you 
know they are there and now and then your 
attention is focussed on them, but they occupy 
very little of the field and merely authenticate 
the issue. The larger field is a little commu- 
nity at Fursdon, on the great granite-strewn 
moor. The portraits fit into the rough quality 
of the. landscape with a startling, poignant 
appropriateness, their grimness occasionally 
relieved by a humor of an exquisite delicacy be- 
neath its Boeotian surface. It’s a very long 
book and not an easy one to read. There is in 
it something of the spirit and quality that 
make “The Return of the Native” so deeply 
luminous; but “‘The Return of the Native” 
in addition to its lyrical import is a master- 
piece of beautiful workmanship, whereas 
“Granite” is like a great fine gem as yet un- 
cut,—you deplore its amorphousness and its 
harsh angles, and at the same time recognize 
its rare beauty and value however rough its 
surface as a whole. 


F “Granite” is an uncut gem, “The Letter 

of the Contract” is a bit of polished paste. 
The publishers describe it as “‘a story of men 
and women who find themselves face to face 
with one of the greatest problems of the day. 
Brave in its honesty and tender in its uncov- 
ering of human weakness.”’ Somehow I can’t 
take the author, the Rev. Basil King, quite so 
seriously as this, but nevertheless let us en- 
visage his great problem and consider his 
bravery and tenderness. A certain Mr. and 
Mrs. Chipman Walker resort to divorce, be- 
cause, although they adore each other, Chip- 
man has kept on a mistress of his bachelor days 
and this Mrs. Chipman—Edith—is unable to 
condone. Edith travels abroad, and some 


By Henry Brinsley 


years later, still adoring Chipman, marries a 
Mr. Lacon. Chipman, still hopelessly adoring 
Edith, after her second marriage himself mar- 
ries again. Eventually Edith and Chipman 
meet ~ discover their real feelings. The 
kindly Mr. Lacon also discovers them and 
offers to ‘dies Edith, if Chipman also will 
get a divorce and remarry her. Chipman and 
Edith consider the harrowing situation, and 
finally conclude that as three sets of children 
and four adults will have a somewhat con- 
fused future by this new arrangement, Renunci- 
ation is clearly indicated. If you put all this 
on a purely fashionable plane (and the Rev. 
Mr. King’s literary environment is nothing if 
not fashionable) the problem however “great,” 
in the sense of intricate, becomes emotionally 
a bit jejune; but if to be honest is to be 
“brave” and to uncover weakness is to be 
“tender” Mr. King is impeccably both. Al- 
though his people are curiously unalive, his 
discussion is animated and impressively moral, 
and his style (with the single quaint exception 
of “opted” for “hoped’’) is quite fashionably 
polished. He even revives the polite occa- 
sional use of French. 


RS. ATHERTON, in “Perch of the 

Devil,” employs a style that is an odd 
compound of philosophical jargon and racy 
colloquialism. Here’s a tiny but characteristic 
example: ‘Gregory, who by this time was 
reduced to a mere prowling instinct projected 
with fatal instantaneity from its napping ego, 
was as helpless a victim as if born a fool.” I 
feel throughout the book that Miss Laura 
Jean Libbey might write this way if she had 
Mrs. Atherton’s outlook. But as the English 
regard Mrs. Atherton as one of our important 
and significantly American writers, it is worth 
while, occasionally, to read her. Certainly 
“Perch of the Devil,” in that part which deals 
with Butte, Montana, is vividly indigenous. 
The striking name is simply that of a mine, 
not an eminence of immorality: morally the 
book is as sound as artistically it is bewildering. 
The chief personages are Gregory Compton 
who discovers a mine on his ranch, Ida, his 
wife, the beautiful and, at first, vulgar daugh- 
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GRANITE By John Trevena 
Mitchell Kennerley, New York $1.35 
— LETTER OF THE CONTRACT _ By Basil King 
rper & Bros., New York 1.00 
PERCH OF THE DEVIL By Gertrude Atherton 
Frederick A. Stokes Co., New York 1.35 
THE WALL BETWEEN By Ralph D. en 
Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York 
THE LIGHTS ARE BRIGHT By Louise Kennedy M. ae 
Harper & Bros., New York $x. 
THE VANISHED MESSENGER By E. Phillips Oppenheim 
Little Brown & Co., Boston $1.30 





ter of a worthy local washerwoman, and Ora 
Blake, wife of Gregory’s business adviser and 
friend, and an exponent of eastern culture 
(culture, perhaps, in its more recent German 
sense). Gregory’s struggles with his mine and his 
rapid rise to millionairedom are really interest- 
ing: Mrs. Atherton has ground up the subject 
of copper mining very conscientiously, and 
it’s an essentially fascinating subject. Ida’s 
struggles to become a “grande dame” under 
the tutelage of the more intellectual Ora will, 
I am sure, be more interesting to feminine read- 
ers than to the mere male critic—who becomes 
a bit dazed when the two ladies frequently get 
their hair washed and talk chiffons. The end, 
where the two struggle for the possession of 
Gregory, with pistol shots in the mine, is satis- 
factory melodrama. It’s quite a busy, varied 
little novel. It is said that Mrs. Atherton was 
the only serious rival to the title of Queen 
Victoria’s favorite authoress. I honestly don’t 
know which I prefer myself. 


Bet enough of “Literature.” Here are 
notes of three other books I have read 
during the past month, books for which their 
publishers would make less portentous claims 
and the kind which the hopeful reader snatches 
at a railway stall, hoping with them to beguile 
his journey. “The Wall Between,” by Mr. 
Ralph D. Paine, is easily readable,—nice 
large clear type, nice brisk clear style, good 
sound conventions: the manly adventures of 

“gentleman ranker” in the Marine Corps, 
first at the “Sagamore Navy Yard,” then in 
Nicaragua during a revolution, with a satis- 
factory love affair running through all. ‘The 
Wall Between” is the rigid etiquette that di- 
vides the hero, a sergeant, from his lady, the 
commandant’s daughter. Some of the figures 
are conventional, especially the “villain,” an 
officer imported from civil life, but, as I said, 
they are conventional along well tried, ac- 
ceptable lines. Once in a while, in a book that 
one reads merely for the story, it’s a relief not 
to have to cope with new and subtle varieties 
of personality. Mr. Paine reminds me some- 
what of Captain (or is it General?) Charles 
King,—a little better, perhaps, because less 
interested in the minor, petty intrigues of his 
military society, and brisker and more up to 
date. 


HE LIGHTS ARE BRIGHT,” by Miss 

Louise Kennedy Mabie, is “a story of 
industrial intrigue with, curiously enough, a 
lovable and altogether feminine woman as the 
central figure.” Right here it is well to note 
that a woman’s idea of a “lovable and alto- 
gether feminine woman” is nearly always 
bound to be a bit more femininely “fluffy” 
than a man’s. (Mrs. Eleanor Hallowell 
Abbott constantly proves this to us.) Also a 

(Continued on page 86) 
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RUTH CHATTERTON (upper left) 
plays Judy Abbott in “ Daddy Long Legs”’ 
with sympathy, restraint and much charm 


MADGE KENNEDY (upper right) 
handles her delicate réle in the amusing farcé 
“Twin Beds” with delightful delicacy 


ALICE BRADY (lower left) 


is meeting with deserved success as Lucy 
Gordon in the comedy, ‘‘What is Love?” 


LEONORA HARRIS (centre) 


the noted melodrama actress who will be the 
heroic villainess in Thompson 
Buchanan’s “ Life’’ 


CHARLOTTE IVES (lower right) 


is one of the few wholesome figures in “The 
(rather unpleasant) High Cost of Loving” 


Drama, Near-Drama 
and Melodrama 
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WHISPERS FROM THE WINGS 


Concerning the Flopper, a New Cohan-Packard Comic Character, and Other Theatre-Folk 


new in the line of comedy creations. 

If you have read Frank Packard’s 

novel, “The Miracle Man,” you will 
need no introduction to this extraordinary 
freak of fiction when you meet him on the 
stage, but if you have not read the novel, then 
you go to see George M. Cohan’s dramatiza- 
tion of ‘The Miracle Man”; if there be one 
predatory instinct latent in your nature, the 
Flopper will make an instant appeal to you by 
the facility and grace with which, in spite of 
his apparently maimed and distorted hand, he 
annexes the country hotelkeeper’s watch be- 
fore the curtain has been up five minutes. To 
be sure, if later in the play the Flopper did not 
become converted when he falls under the 
influence of the gentle old faithhealer, the 
Patriarch, who cures him both of the errors of 
his ways and the crimes of his hands, it would 
be obligatory to regard the Flopper as a dis- 
tinctly unmoral creature. But the Flopper, 
as Mr. Cohan has dramatized him, not only 
points a moral but he adorns the tale. Inter- 
esting and unusual as are the many types of 
crook and saint depicted in “The Miracle 
Man,” the Flopper outshines them all in both 
dignity and impudence. For he really be- 
comes dignified after his conversion. 

By trade, he is a professional cripple; by 
profession, he is a particularly able member 
of the lightfingered gentry. He is wheeled into 
the story in an invalid’s chair — which he in- 
sists upon calling his “Buick” and occasion- 
ally, when only his friends are present, he 
begs for some one to sing “God Save the 
King” so that he may be able to stand up and 
stretch himself legitimately. With his crooked 
legs and misshapen hands he presents a picture 
of distortion which would be harrowing were 
it not for the alacrity with which, when left to 
himself, he unties himself and demonstrates 
conclusively that outside of his professional 
moments he is sound and perfect in mind as 
well as in limb. This complicated réle in the 
hands of James C. Marlowe becomes a rare 
and unusual piece of character work. 


Be: the Flopper!—something quite 


NGROSSING as “The Miracle Man” 

proved to be, the audience which crowded 
the Astor at the first night’s performance was 
almost as interesting a spectacle to watch. 
Never did an author face a more loyal gather- 
ing of adherents. It was composed almost 
exclusively of George M. Cohan’s friends from 
every walk of life—men and women who have 
followed him from his childhood days in the 
variety shows, through all his long life of mu- 
sical comedies and farces, and had invariably 
proclaimed the last of his works to be far 
greater than any which had gone before. 
There was probably not one in fifty of that 
audience who had ever heard of “The Miracle 
Man” until Mr. Cohan undertook to dramatize 
it, and not more than one in a hundred of 
those who took the trouble to read the novel 
even then, so for the most part the big gather- 
ing of Cohanites came to the performance 
with clear and unbiased minds, so far as the 
story of the play was concerned. 

“The Miracle Man” puzzled them at first. 
They could not make head or tail of it. There 
was nothing Cohanesque about it. Here were 
many of the New England types which George, 
as they all affectionately call the author, had 
burlesqued and made fun of in his musical 
comedies and farces, time and time again, but 
now they were represented in an entirely new 
and kindly light. Even the crooks in this 


By Acton Davies 


story conducted themselves in a manner which 
was not at all according to the methods of that 
famous Cohan standby, “Get Rich Quick 
Wallingford.” All through the rather mysti- 
fying first act, it was the Flopper, and the 
Flopper only, who seemed to breathe and ex- 
press the old-time Cohan spirit of mingled fun 
and irony. The entrance of the white-haired 
Patriarch and the discussion of faith and its 
works which ensued rather awed the audience; 
in fact it was a rather vividly tinted variety 
actress who, as the curtain fell on the first act, 
summed up the general frame of mind of the 
audience when she exclaimed, ‘‘Great Scott! 
what do you think of that now—I’ll be darned 
if Georgie M. hasn’t gone and got religion.” 
But once having accepted the fact that their 
idol was aiming at higher things—in a dramatic 
sense at least—the audience accepted the new 
point of view, sat back in their chairs and took 
“The Miracle Man” to their hearts. 

It is a long time since I have seen an audi- 
ence so touched and awed as this one was at 
the scene in which the old Faithhealer calls the 
lame boy to walk. The remarkably adroit 
handling which Mr. Cohan gave to this most 
difficult situation proclaimed this young, 
many-sided genius, a dramatist in the best 
sense of that abused word. 


‘TALK about the ruling passion! The viva- 

cious and very charming wife of a famous 
war correspondent accompanied her husband 
abroad recently when he sailed to report the 
European War. Previous to her marriage 
young Mrs. War Correspondent had been one 
of the brightest lights of the Musical Comedy 
stage. Recently for certain good and domestic 
reasons the young wife was advised to return 
home, leaving her husband to cope with the 
European situation alone. The day after her 
arrival two actress friends of hers eager to hear 
all the horrors of the war hurried to call. 

‘Now tell us, Bessie,” exclaimed one of her 
friends unable to further restrain her impa- 
tience for news from the war zone, “tell us 
what was the most wonderful of all the sights 
you saw?” 

“Well, I’ll tell you, girls,” was the enthusi- 
astic answer, “the most wonderful, the most 
tremendous thing I saw over there—well, 
girls, it was so wonderful that I can scarcely 
describe it to you—it was the greatest thing I 
ever saw in my life.” ‘Yes, yes,” exclaimed 
both actresses eagerly. 

Mrs. War Correspondent paused a second 
and then exclaimed, “It was the way they’ve 
got Elsie Janis billed all over London.” 


“LTEAVEN knows I am the last man on 

earth to make a joke about this awful 
war,” remarked Otis Skinner, as he was hurry- 
ing to a rehearsal of his new play, “but some- 
thing did happen over in Philadelphia which 
gave me one of the biggest laughs in my life. 
It’s really a neutral war story, so there’s no 
reason why I shouldn’t tell it. 

“At breakfast the other morning, Mrs. 
Skinner read aloud to me the advertisements 
of the Fall Opening of Paris model frocks, 
which was to take place that day at a certain 
Philadelphia shop. It was the first time in my 
life that I had ever taken any interest in a 
Paris gown, except it was on my wife’s back, 
or on that dismal day when I would have to 
pay the bill for it, but there was something so 
thrilling—so breathless in the description in 
the advertisement of how these models had 
been brought out of the very jaws of Paris and 


death at the risk of life and limb, that my 
heart went out to these poor beautiful rags of 
refugees as it were. I was filled with a wild 
desire to get at least one fleeting glimpse of 
them, so when Mrs. Skinner announced that 
she was going to the Opening I very humbly 
asked that she take me along. 

“Tn addition to being a personal friend and 
a staunch supporter of President Wilson, the 
proprietor of this shop was for many years a 
great political power in Washington. No one 
is more desirous than he that in the present 
war situation this country should maintain its 
strict neutrality. The day before the fashion 
opening took place he had hundreds of little 
cards printed and had given orders that they 
should be hung or posted in every available 
and conspicuous place throughout his shop. 

“Well, we reached the hall where the dress 
parade was to take place. I won’t go so far 
as to say that the frock parade was actually 
opened with prayer but the tones of the presid- 
ing floorwalker in his introductory speech in 
which he fully described the hairbreadth escape 
of the gowns, was quite as impressive as a 
funeral oration. Many of the women under 
the spell of his oratory were reduced to merely 
tears. These gowns according to the dramatic 
way in which he heralded their adventures 
might have been the sole survivors of the 
charge of Balaklava. Then came the grand 
march of the manikins—all dressed up and the 
whole length of the hall to go. But I only 
took one glimpse at them. In their enthusi- 
asm to carry out religiously the proprietor’s 
orders, the clerks had attached one of the 
small cards to the skirt of each of these model 
gowns and the card ran like this: 

“Kindly refrain from all discussion of the 
war question while in this establishment. 
We are neutral.’ 

“The idea of any genuine Paris gown being 
neutral on the war question was too much for 
me—lI fled!” 


GPEAKING of neutrality, here’s the other 

side of the shield: In Hamilton, Ontario, 
the other night an American vaudeville com- 
pany was playing to a crowded house. All had 
gone merry as a marriage bell, until a troupe 
of trained dogs came on the stage. Now they 
were exceeding clever dogs. So clever in fact 
that as far as the eye could see, or the brain of 
a man could argue out, there was no reason 
why they should not be received with as much 
enthusiasm at Hamilton, Ontario, as in any 
other berg on this particular hemisphere. But 
for all that, the instant the poor canines ap- 
peared, they were greeted with boos, catcalls, 
curses and other epithets from all parts of the 
house. Pandemonium broke loose, but through 
it all the dogs proceeded with their perform- 
ance blissfully wagging their tails and secure 
in their consciousness that no violation of neu- 
trality could be laid at their doors. Not so 
their trainer, however, one Abraham Kaiser, 
of Newark, N. J. Consummate dog trainer, as 
he was, he could make neither head nor tail of 
this hostile demonstration. Furious at the in- 
dignities which were being thrust upon his 
pets, he rushed to the local manager and de- 
manded an explanation. ‘It’s your name—you 
fool,’ retorted the manager, equally furi- 
ous. “What do you mean by bringing to Can- 
ada an act called ‘Kaiser’s dogs’?” For the 
rest of the week the dogs appeared regularly 
at all performances and were greeted always 
with kind applause. But they were pew an- 
nounced as “‘Kelly’s Dogs.” 

















AN OMAR KAYYAM PUNCH BOWL 
HIS punch bowl, which was designed by 
Cleo Bracken, will interest the admirers 

of Fitz-Gerald’s poem. The drinking accessories 

of the Persian sage were probably more simple 
than might be inferred from the eager figures 
which swarm, in feverish ecstasy, about the 
brim of the vessel pictured above. In fact the 
poet struck the keynote of simplicity. in his 
somewhat hackneyed “jug of wine” stanza. 

The philosopher seems to have been conscious 

of the distressing confusion of the universe, but 

he was also conscious that the antithesis to that 

confusion was the gentle calm induced by (1) 

almost anything at all to drink and (2) desirable 

feminine society. Hence his admonition: 

“Drink! for you know not whence you came, 


nor why. 
Drink! for you know not why you go, nor 
where.” 


: VANITY FAIR 


























PAUL MANSHIP’S 
SCULPTURE, 
THE BABY 

EADERS of Vanity 

Farr have been 
kept tolerably well in- 
formed of the artistic 
activities of Paul Man- 
ship. We believe that 
no young sculptor in 
America is more rich in 
past achievements than 
he, or more full of prom- 
ise for the future. This 
admirable marble—The 
Baby—is his latest work. 
It goes to show that it is 
often only a little thing 
which inspires an artist 
to do his best work. 
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Proposed Fountain for City Hall Park 
Designed by Frederick Macmonnies 


IVE years ago the City of New York entrusted to Mr. Macmonnies the designing of a fountain to 
Civic Virtue to take the place in City Hall Park of the Tweed fountain. He has at last sent the 
diminutive models—in clay and in plaster—from his studio at Giverney in France. From these models 
the city fathers must determine whether or not they will order the finished fountain, which is planned 
to be twenty-eight feet in height, and carved in marble and bronze. : 

Like everything that Macmonnies does, the model is remarkable because of the way in which he has 
combined in it boldness and ease, grace and a careless freedom. Few modern sculptors have been 
blessed with more vigor than he, and yet few have rivalled him in the portrayal of quietude and calm. 
Macmonnies was a pupil of Saint Gaudens, in whose studio he began his career as a sand sifter. He is 
descended from Benjamin West and, like his distinguished ancestor, has a bold and facile talent with 
the brush. He has lived in France for the better part of fifteen years. The figure, with the sword, repre- 
sents Civic Virtue, who has captured the siren Vice in her own net. The net and the figure of Vice are 
hardly more than indicated in the informal sketches shown here. 
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ENTER SUDDENLY: MR. ROI COOPER MEGRUE 


A New Playwright Springs into Prominence 


our midst a clever writer who is also 

frank, and such an one is Roi Cooper 

Megrue. If any holy purpose im- 
pelled Mr. Megrue to write “Under Cover,” 
the world lives and will continue to live in 
happy ignorance of it. If any haloed fay 
visited him at midnight—or whenever it is 
that haloed fays pay their visits—and com- 
manded him to bring forth “It Pays to Ad- 
yertise,”’ the countryside has not been deco- 
rated with the fact in four colors, nor has there 
been mention of it in the papers. The truth 
is that Mr. Megrue closely resembles every- 
body else. In the language of the streets, he 
may be described as ‘“‘a regular feller.” His 
hair is short. He smokes cigarettes. He 
wrote “Under Cover’ in order that he might 
have cigars and automobiles, and he doesn’t 
mind admitting it. 

Not many people who were graduated from 
College in 1903—as was Mr. Megrue—have 
attained—as has Mr. Megrue—the enviable 
distinction of seeing their first two plays draw- 
ing crowds to two Broadway theatres at the 
same time. In a season so precarious as this 
one has thus far shown itself, the feat argues in 
its performer some tangible qualities of sound- 
ness as a dramatist. And Mr. Megrue has 
shown in both of them a real feeling for 
the dramatic, combined with the ability 
to characterize and, what jis lamentably 
rare in the theatre nowadays, a sense of 
humor that does not depend on horseplay. 


O's in a while there springs up in 
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ROI COOPER MEGRUE 


author of ‘‘ Under Cover” and co-author of 
“Tt Pays to Advertise” 


This sense of humor, coupled with native 
wit, is one of his greatest assets. In “Under 
Cover,” the comic relief is worked in to splen- 
did advantage. It makes for a sort of double 
suspense. There is the suspense created by 


the rapid and complicated action, augmented 
by the sudden unexpectedness of humorous 
twists which spring unheralded from situations 
of apparent gravity. The audience never 
knows how soon it will laugh next, and is 
thereby kept constantly alert. 

“Tt Pays to Advertise” also keeps its au- 
dience awake. Labelled a farce, it is, of 
course, only natural that people should expect 
it to be funny. They are not disappointed. 
It is funny, and, what is more important, its 
humor swings healthily along without the use 
of beds, siphons, tangled matrimonial relations, 
or sudden thumps on the back. 

One feature common to both plays is Mr. 
Megrue’s use of the element of surprise. Time 
and again he deceives his audience, after the 
method of the novelist, rather than of the play- 
wright. With amiable nonchalance he shat- 
ters the dearly beloved conventions. But no 
matter how mournfully technicians may de- 
plore it, they cannot deny the effectiveness 
of this device under the author’s treat- 
ment. 

Mr. Megrue has arrived. There is nothing 
accidental about it. He has won success 
after several years of hard, painstaking work. 
As proof of this it might be interesting to state 
that he wrote eleven acts for “It Pays to 
Advertise” before he got three which suited 
him. He may not unfold any great spiritual 
message for the benefit of an erring people, 
but he thrills and amuses them. 

John Chapman Hilder 


MR. REIZENSTEIN’S SUCCESS WITH “ON TRIAL” 


How a Youth of Twenty-one Became Famous in a Night 


O Mr. Elmer Reizenstein has 
been allotted the destiny that 
is dreamed of by so many 
thousands of yearning ama- 
teurs throughout this country—the 
destiny of having his first play ade- 
quately produced by the first manager 
to whom he offered it, and of seeing 
it acclaimed as a masterpiece by 
every critic in New York. 

The first performance of “On Trial” 
was an unusual one. At its close the 
audience remained and called spon- 
taneously for the author. In re- 
sponse to the tumultuous applause 
a slender youth, with a studious face 
and curly red hair, arose in a box 
and made a modest little speech of 
thanks. This slender youth who had 
made a reputation in a single night 
was only twenty-one years old. He 
had never been to college. He had 
always wanted to write plays. After 
two years in high school he had gone 
into business, providentially lost his 
first job, and drifted into a lawyer’s 
office. In his leisure moments he 
had attended a New York law school, 
and a year ago had secured admission 
to the bar, but as he sat in his box 
at the Candler Theatre that August 
evening all thought of becoming a 
lawyer was removed from his mind. 

When the curtain rises upon “On 
Trial” we see a court room where a 
man is being tried for murder. The 
facts of the case are succinctly out- 
lined by the District Attorney. These 
facts are not denied by the defendant, 
who is evidently in a shattered state. 
He admits his guilt: he even goes so 
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ELMER L. REIZENSTEIN 


the youthful author of “On Trial,” one of the most discussed 
plays of the season 


far as to insist upon it, but the court 
has ruled that the trial must proceed 
according to due process of law. The 
first witness called to the stand is the 
widow of the murdered man. She is 
asked to tell the story of the shooting; 
and as she begins her narrative the 
court room fades from our sight, and 
we suddenly find ourselves in the 
room where the murder had been 
committed several weeks before. 

In this scene the murder is actually 
committed before our eyes, and we see 
all of the attendant circumstances. 
The facts are now before us; but we 
cannot help agreeing with the counsel 
for the defence that there must be 
some truth behind the facts that 
remain to be discovered. There must 
have been some compelling cause for 
the murder. What was that cause? 
The court room is again before us, 
and the defendant’s little daughter is 
on the witness stand. She is about 
to tell what happened at her father’s 
house two hours before the murder, 
when once more we are transported 
to the past. In a room of the de- 
fendant’s house a scene is enacted 
which makes clear the immediate mo- 
tive for the murder. But once more 
we have to agree with the defendant’s 
counsel that the ultimate cause of the 
tragedy must still be delved for. The 
mystery is finally cleared away, in the 
third act. There was no element of 
novelty in this murder story. His 
play achieved its triumph because he 
had astutely chosen to break his story 
down instead of building it up. 

Clayton Hamilton 
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Pavlowa—Back From the War 


ADAME PAVLOWA was in St. Petersburg—as it was called, 

in the olden days—when the war began. She was about to 
appear, for the Royal family, in three command performances at 
Peterhof—their summer palace, which is within commuting distance 
of Petrograd—when the Czar decided, on August first, that his 
thoughts were so fuil of mobilization, ultimata, and raised maps of 


K6nigsberg, that he simply couldn’t get his mind down to ballet dancing, 
and so the performances were indefinitely postponed. His bitter loss, 
however, was our glorious gain, as Madame Pavlowa is to appear, on 
November 3, in the first of a series of non-command performances at 
the Metropolitan Opera House. The Kaiser postponed her Septem- 
ber appearances in Berlin—on account of a previous engagement. 
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AFTERNOON ADVENTURES AT MY CLUB 


E came into the club and shook 
H hands with me as if he hadn’t seen 
me for a year. In reality I had 
seen him only eleven months ago, 

and hadn’t thought of him since. 

“How are you, Parkins?” I said in a guarded 
tone for I saw at once that there was something 
special in his manner. 

“Have a cig?” he said as he sat down on 
the edge of an arm chair. 

Any young man who calls a cigarette a “cig,” 
I despise. ‘‘ No thanks,” I said. 

“Try one,” he went on, “‘they’re Hungarian. 
They’re some I managed to bring through out 
of the war zone with me.” 

As he said ‘‘war zone,” his face twisted up 
into a sort of scowl of self importance. 

I looked at Parkins more closely and I 
noticed that he had on some sort of foolish 
little coat, short in the back, and the kind of 
bow-tie that they wear in the Hungarian bands 
of the Sixth Avenue restaurants. 

Then I knew what the trouble was. He was 
the last man out of Europe, that is to say, the 
latest last man. There had been about four- 
teen others in the club that same afternoon. 
In fact they were sitting all over it in Italian 
suits and Viennese overcoats, striking German 
matches on the soles of Dutch boots. These 
were the “war zone’”’ men and they had just 
got out “in the clothes they stood up in.” 
Naturally they hated to change. 

So I knew all that this young man, Parkins, 
was going to say, and all about his adventures 
before he began. 


“\7ES,” he said, “we were caught right in 
the war zone. By Jove, I never want 
to go through again what I went through.” 

With this, he sank back into the chair in the 
pose of a man musing in silence over the recol- 
lection of days of horror. 

I let him muse. In fact I determined to let 
him muse till he burst before I would ask him 
what he had been through. I knewit, anyway. 

Presently he decided to go on talking. 

“We were at Izzl,’” he said, “in the Carpa- 
thians, Loo Jones and I. We’d just made a 
walking tour from Izzl to Fryzzland back again.” 

“Why did you come back?” I asked. 

“Back where?” 

“Back to Izzl,” I explained, “after you’d 
once got to Fryzzl. It seems unnecessary, but, 
never mind, go on.” 

“That was in July,” he continued. ‘There 
wasn’t a sign of war, not a sign. We heard 
that Russia was beginning to mobilize,” (at 
this word he blew a puff from his cigarette 
and then repeated ‘beginning to mobilize’’) 
“but we thought nothing of it.” 

“Of course not,”’ I said. 

“Then we heard that Hungary was calling 
out the Honveds, but we thought nothing of it.” 

“Certainly not,” I said. 

“And then we heard—-—” 

“Yes, I know,” I said, “you heard that 
Italy was calling out the Trombonari, and that 
Germany was calling in all the Landesges- 
chiitzshaft.” 

He looked at me. 

“How did you know that?” he said. 

“We heard it over here,” I answered. 

“Well,” he went on, “next thing we knew 
we heard that the Russians were at Fryzzl.” 

“Great Heavens!” I exclaimed. 

“Yes, at Fryzzl, not a hundred miles away. 
The place we’d been at two weeks before.” 

“Think of it!” I said. “If you’d been 


The Last Man Out of Europe 
By Stephen Leacock 


where you were two weeks after you were 
there, or if the Russians had been where you 
were two weeks before they were, or even if 
Fryzzl had been a hundred miles nearer to 
Izzl, ? 

We both shuddered. 





“TT was a close call,” said Parkins. ‘How- 
ever, I said to Loo Jones, ‘Loo, it’s time 
to clear out.’ And then, I tell you, our trouble 
began. First of all we couldn’t get any money. 
We went to the bank at Izzl and tried to get 
them to give us American dollars for Hun- 
garian paper money; we had nothing else.” 

“And wouldn’t they?” 

“Absolutely refused. They said they hadn’t 
any.” 

“By George,” I exclaimed. ‘“Isn’t war 
dreadful? What on earth did you do?” 

“Took a chance,” said Parkins. ‘Went 
across to the railway station to buy our 
tickets with the Hungarian money.” 

“Did you get them?” I said. 

“Yes,” assented Parkins. “They said 
they’d sell us tickets. But they questioned 
us mighty closely; asked where we wanted to 
go to, what class we meant to travel by, how 
much luggage we had to register and so on. 
The fellow looked at us mighty closely.” 

“Were you in those clothes?” I asked. 

“Yes,” said Parkins, “‘but I guess he sus- 
pected we weren’t Hungarians. You see, 
we couldn’t either of us speak Hungarian. 
In fact we spoke nothing but English.” 

“That would give him a clue,” I said. 


“TTOWEVER,” he went on, “he was civil 

enough in a way. We asked when was 
the next train to the sea coast, and he said 
there wasn’t any.” 

“No trains!” I repeated. 

“Not to the coast. The man said the reason 
was because there wasn’t any railway to the 
coast. But he offered to sell us tickets to 
Vienna. We asked when the train would go 
and he said there wouldn’t be one for two 
hours. So there we were waiting on that 
wretched little platform,—no place to sit 
down, no shade, unless one went into the 
waiting room—for two mortal hours. And 
even then the train was an hourand a halflate!” 

“An hour and a half late!” I repeated. 

“Yep!” said Parkins, “that’s what things 
were like over there. So when we got on 
board the train we asked a man when it was 
due to get to Vienna, and he said he hadn’t 
the faintest idea!” 

“Good heavens!”’ 

“Not the faintest idea. He told us to ask 
the conductor or one of the porters. No, sir, 
I'll never forget that journey through to 
Vienna,—nine mortal hours! Nothing to eat, 
not a bite, except.just in the middle of the day 
when they managed to hitch on a dining car 
for a while. And they warned everybody 
that the dining car was only on for an hour and 
a half. Commandeered, I guess, after that,” 
added Parkins, puffing his cigarette. 

“Well,” he continued, ‘‘we got to Vienna 
at last. I'll never forget the scene there, 
station full of people, trains coming and going, 
men, even women, buying tickets, big piles 
of luggage being shoved on trucks. It gave 
one a great idea of the reality of things.” 


“Poor old Loo Jones was getting pretty 
well used up with it all. However, we 
determined to see it through somehow.” 


‘ 


“What did you do next?” 

“Tried again to get money: couldn’t— 
they changed our Hungarian paper into Italian 
gold, but they refused us American money.” 

“Hoarding it?” I hinted. 

“Exactly,” said Parkins, “hoarding it all 
for the war. Well, anyhow, we got on a train 
for Italy and there our troubles began all over 
again:—train stopped at the frontier,—officials 
(fellows in Italian uniforms) went all through 
it, opening hand baggage——”’ 

“Not hand baggage!” I gasped. 

“Yes, sir, even the hand baggage. Opened 
it all, or a lot of it anyway, and scribbled chalk 
marks over it. Yes, and worse than that,— 
I saw them take two fellows and sling them 
clear off the train,—they slung them right out 
on to the platform.” 

“What for?” 1 asked. 

“Heaven knows,” said Parkins,—“ they 
said they had no tickets. In war time you 
know, when they’re mobilizing, they won’t 
let a soul ride on a train without a ticket.” 

“Infernal tyranny,” I murmured. 

“Isn’t it? However, we got to Genoa at 
last, only to find that not a single one of our 
trunks had come with us.” 

“‘Confiscated?”’ I asked. 

“TI don’t know,” said Parkins, “‘the head 
baggage man (he wears a uniform, you know, 
in Italy just like a soldier) said it was because 
we’d forgotten to check them in Vienna.” 

“You waited at the station?” I asked. 

“No, at a hotel. We got the trunks later. 
They telegraphed to Vienna for them and 
managed to get them through somehow.” 

“And after that, I suppose, you had no 
more trouble.” 


“FTSROUBLE,” said Parkins, “I should say 

we had. Couldn’t get a _ steamer! 
They said there was none sailing out of Genoa 
for New York for three days! All cancelled, 
I guess, or else rigged up as cruisers.” 

“What on earth did you do?” 

“Stuck it out as best we could: stayed right 
there in the hotel. Poor old Jones was pretty 
well collapsed! Couldn’t do anything but 
sleep and eat, and sit on the piazza.” 

“‘But you got your steamer at last?” I asked. 

“Ves,” he admitted, “we got it. But I 
never want to go through another voyage like 
that again, no sir!” 

“What was wrong with it?” I asked, “bad 
weather?” 

“No, calm, but a peculiar calm, glassy, with 
little ripples on the water,—uncanny sort of 
feeling.” 

““What was wrong with the voyage?” 

“Oh, just the feeling of it,—everything 
under strict rule you know—no lights any- 
where except just the electric lights,—smoking 
room closed tight at eleven o’clock,—decks 
all washed down every night—-officers up on 
the bridge all day looking out over the sea,— 
no, sir, I want no more of it. Poor old Loo 
Jones, 1 guess he’s quite used up: he can’t 
speak of it at all: just sits and broods.” 


At this moment two new comers entered 
the room. One had ona little Hungarian suit 
like the one Parkins wore, and was talking 
loudly. 

“Yes,” he was saying, ‘“‘ we were caught there 
fair and square right in the war zone. We 
were at Izzl in the Carpathians, poor old Par- 
kins and I a 

We looked round. 





It was Loo Jones! 





_ the kindly souls 
who, on seeing 
Mr. Cyril Maude in 
“Grumpy,” exclaimed 
“What a pity it is he 
didn’t come to Amer- 
ica’ when he was 
younger!” we respect- 
fully submit these dis- 
illusionizing snapshots. 
Taken in Mr. Maude’s 
garden at his English 
pla at Bexhill-on- 
Sea, they give a first 
hand view of the cross- 
section of a prominent 
actor-manager’s sum- 
mer worries. 


Before 
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FTER a_ hard 

summer spent in 
rose culture, rolling 
lawns, playing at 
cricket (we say at ad- 
visedly) and also at 
bowls, it is natural 
that Mr. Maudeshould 
feel a little done up, 
and that (see the two 
middle pictures) he 
should court the fes- 
tive tea-wagon and the 
strengthening lemon- 
squash. Mr. Maude 
will return to New York 
in October to continue 
his run in “Grumpy.” 


Returning to America “Grumpy” Has a Hard Summer 
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~ ALONG COMES HERMIONE 


Who is One of the Most Brilliant and Original Thinkers 


appearing in the daily papers all 

over the country, few are as dis- 

tinguished as that which illumines 
the editorial page of the New York Evening 
Sun. The power from which this column 
derives its incandescent qualities 
emanates from the magneto of 
Mr. Don Marquis. Mr. Marquis 
is—still speaking electrically—an 
excellent conductor of light and 
witty literature, both in prose and 
verse. Also, he has imagination, 
the use of which in his book, 
“Danny’s Own Story,” long since 
established him as a humorist, 
while he was still Mr. Joel Chan- 
dler Harris’s assistant on “The 
Uncle Remus Magazine.” 

In his capacity as columnist, 
Mr. Marquis has often been con- 
fronted with a yawning emptiness, 
and, one afternoon, when he was 
in this ugly predicament, along 
came Hermione. This young lady 
so effectively stopped the col- 
umn’s gap that she has recently 
reappeared in it with pleasing 
and commendable frequency. 

Hermione is a Modern Thinker. 
That is to say, she has Modern 
Thoughts. Hereareafewofthem. 
We wonder how many young 
ladies of your own acquaintance 
have shared them. 


A MONG the host of humorous columns 


HE Future—how wonderful 
the Future is! 

Isn’t it exhilarating, to think 
of all the Leaders of Advanced 
Thought moving right straight 
ahead into the Future! 

The Past, of course, is wonderful, too—but 
in such a different way. 

We took up the Past and the Future quite 
seriously last evening—our Lice Group of 
Modern Thinkers, you know—and decided 
that while the Past was Masculine, the Future 
is Feminine. 


[SNT it terrible, all this trouble in Europe? 

We’re going to take it up, and see 
what can be done. Just why the Russians 
are so angry at the Serbs I never could 
make out. 

Don’t you dote on the Russians, though? 
They’re wonderful! 

They’re so—so, well, so temperamental, 
somehow, if you know what I mean. And 
Oriental, and all that, with their droskys, and 
their samovars, and those things. 

And such souls! You see it in their novels 
and poems and things—the Russian soul! 

Conrad is wonderful about the Russians; 
simply wonderful! He’s a Russian himself, 
you know, really. 

Don’t you just dote on Conrad? He’s 
frightfully fascinating. So—so, well, so 
psychological, somehow, if you know what 
I mean. 

But they say this war will be a frightful 
thing for trade—all the lovely Paris things, 
you know, will be terribly high now. 

Even the women in France are arming, I hear. 

Like Joan of Arc, you know. 

Don’t you just dote on Joan of Arc? There 
was something about her so—so, well, so 
militant, if you get my idea. After this war, 
they say, all Europe will be one big republic. 


of Modern Times 


Of course, I’m rather radical myself. But 
there is something to be said for the old nobility 
after all. If there wasn’t any nobility how 


could there be any noblesse oblige? 
These wars bring up so many serious prob- 
lems, don’t they? 





DON MARQUIS 


The creator of Hermione, author of “Danny's Own 
Story,” and conductor of ‘The Sun Dial.” From a draw- 
ing by Don Marquis himself 


But in the midst of them one must keep one’s 
harmony. One must be poised. 

I ask myself nearly every night before I go 
to bed: “Have I kept my poise to-day? Or 
have I failed?” 

We met last evening—our Little Group, 
you know—and took up Misogyny in a serious 
way. 

We decided that the Misogynist must go. 
For one thing the Misogynist has no Sense 
of Humor. And a Sense of Humor, you know, 
is a Sense of Proportion. 

The loveliest man addressed us. “The thing 
that distinguishes the New Woman from the 
Old Woman,” he said, “is her possession of 
a Sense of Proportion. And a Sense of Pro- 
portion is a Sense of Humor.” 

How true that is! 

Women have turned the tables on Men in 
that respect, you know. 

But there are still thousands and thousands 
of women who lack a Sense of Humor. So we 
are going to take up the propaganda of devel- 
oping a Sense of Humor among them in a seri- 
ous way. 


WE took up transmigration of souls one 
time, and it’s wonderful; simply won- 
derful! 

That was when the Swami V— used to talk 
tous. The dear Swami! Such eyes—so pure 
and yet so magnetic!—I have never seen in 
a human being. 

The eye is the window of the soul, you know. 

He’s in jail now, the poor dear Swami. But 
he wasn’t really a bigamist at all. You see, 
he had seven spiritual planes. All of us do, 


only most of us don’t know it. But he could 
get from one plane to another quite easily. 

Of course he couldn’t remember what he’d 
done on one plane while he was on the next 
one above or below it. And that’s why he 
happened to have seven wives, you know—one 

for each spiritual plane. 

Only the Court took a sordid 
view of it. It seems there was 
something about life insurance 
mixed up with it, too. 

The Occidentals are so apt to 
miss the spiritual sweetness of the 
Oriental, don’t you think? 


| HAVE always yearned to be 
understood. 

It’s terrible when one can’t 
get understanding in one’s own 
family. 

Papa has very little real sym- 
pathy for advanced ideas. And 
as for Mamma! 

Sometimes I think I shall write! 

Express myself, my real Ego, 
in Song. Vers Libre is all the 
rage now. And I feel confident 
it is My Medium of Expression. 
It is so untrammelled, isn’t it? 
And one should be untrammelled, 
both in Art and Life, shouldn’t 
one? 

Often I ask myself, at the close 
of a hard day: “Have I been 
untrammelled to-day? Or have 
I failed?” 

If I could put my real Ego— 
and how wonderful the Ego is, 
isn’t it—into Vers Libre, even 
Papa might understand me. 

Only the other evening I was 
talking to the loveliest man, who 


has been misunderstood by his wife. It is 
frightful. 
He is a poet. A Vers Libre poet. But he 


looks quite respectable,—really, some very 
good people receive him. And he has the 
most wonderful eyes,—sympathetic, you know, 
and psychic—but oh! so pure, too! 

His wife does not understand him. She 
does not see his real Ego. 

He said to me: “I can read you like an open 
book. You are yearning. You are yearning 
for real understanding. No one has ever under- 
stood you. Is that not your secret?” 

Alas! It was. I could not deny it. 

I said to him: “But is real understanding 
ever attainable?” 

He sighed and said: “Alas! 
tainable!” 

‘‘What one would attain,” I said, ‘‘is often 
so intangible—do you not find it so?” 

“ Alas!’’ he said, ‘‘the Intangible!” 

And I felt somehow—in a queer psychic way 
that is elusive; you know—strengthened and 
sweetened spiritually by our sad little talk. 

Our real Egos had been in communion. 
That’s what he said. 


The Unat- 


’VE been taking up Mendelism lately, 

and it’s fascinating; simply fascinating! 
Though, of course, some of those ideas are, 
well—unsettling, somehow, if you know what 
I mean. 

Dangerous to the untrained mind. 

But, of course, what I always say is, the 
right sort of a person will get good out of a 
thing, and the wrong sort will get harm. 

It’s the spiritual attitude that counts. 
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Still Another Phase of Outdoor Dancing 


A Few of the Florence Noyes Pupils in Their Dances at Peterborough, N. H. 
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The Toy Balloon as an Aid to Terpsichore 


Miss Noyes’s Pupils are Here Shown in Their So-called “Rhythmic,” or “Self Expression” Dances 
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This truck is used by the airmen with the 
French Army as a repair shop for aeroplanes 























Photo by Paul Thompson 
One of the most formidable of modern war machines—a motor car capable 
of travelling at high speed, heavily armed and armored 

















Courtesy of “The Automobile” 
Slightly wounded French and English soldiers leaving the Gare du Nord, 
Paris, in a motor “char-d-banc” 





Courtesy of “The Automobile” 
For rough work over ploughed fields the four- 
wheel-drive tractor has been found very useful 












Photo (C) by George Grantham Bain 
French soldiers in a motor truck drawing 
a heavy-siege gun and an ammunition trailer 







Courtesy of “‘The Automobile’ 
Part of the field equipment for taking care of the wounded in the French 
army—the operating room of a motor hospital 
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The ambulance donated to the Red Cross of America for forcign service 
by an American motor company and its employees 








The Motor Car and the World War 


MOrTor vehicles of many types have been playing a conspicuous 

part in the great war in Europe. On this page are illustrated 
some of the manifold uses to which they are being put. One picture 
shows the interior of a field hospital mounted on a motor truck chassis 
and containing an operating table and the complete apparatus of a 
surgical ward. Another shows a machine shop on wheels intended to 
act as an aeroplane convoy and render needed assistance. A French 
truck acting as the tractor of a siege gun and a four-wheel drive truck 
demonstrating its advantages in rough country are alsoshown. There 
have been reports of telling work done by a handful of men with 


armored cars. Above is one of the most formidable war engines now 
in use. It is an English armored car, heavily protected and carrying 
rapid fire guns. The United States is doing her share in supplying 
vehicles for the war, and the Red Cross ambulance illustrated here is 
one of a number sent to the field of action by an American company. 
In the present conflict automobiles not especially designed for war use 
are being pressed into service freely, as witness the char-a-banc, 
reminiscent of the New York “rubber neck” wagons, carrying some 
of the less seriously wounded French and British soldiers. The picture 
was taken in front of the Gare du Nord, Paris. 
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THE WAR, AND FRENCH CHARACTER 


The Problem as Viewed by Emile Faguet, of the French Academy* 


Epiror’s Note:—Will the war help the French? ‘Did 
it come at the right moment? Was it needed to stiffen 
and brace up the national character? Is it likely to 
have a permanent effect in making the nation better 
able to play a part in European affairs? All these 
questions resolve themselves into two: is the great 
French defect curable?, and, is the world struggle likely 
to supply the cure? We know Monsieur Faguet to be 
admirably qualified to speak on both of these questions. 


HAT is the great French defect? 
W Is it not to be found in the lack 
of correspondence between the 
French mind and the French 
character? The first is lucid, precise, witty, 
imaginative. Except in poetry, perhaps, there 
is no domain of the arts in which it does not 
excel, but the French character is somehow 
lacking, as far as will is concerned. It is with- 
out hardness, tenacity, obstinacy; lacking in 
what Nietzsche called the “will to power”. 
This does not mean that, for instance, the 
French soldier is not brave. He is, but he is 
more brave when things are going his way 
than when he is fighting a rear guard action. 
What is behind the weakness of the French 
character? The fear of responsibility. This 
can be shown to underlie the organization of 
every department of French public life and to 
influence every activity of private life. The 
parlimentary system, the cabinet system, 
the bureaucratic system, the legal system, the 
learned professions, the trades, these on the 
one hand, and the family on the other, all 
afford evidence of this pervading and subtle 
influence. Everybody wants to fall back on 
a superior, on someone who makes him work. 
The more the State does the better, because 
among other reasons, what the State does, or 
fails to do, cannot be questioned. The State 
is the great dodger of responsibility. Under 
the old monarchy the sovereign did every- 
thing without the assistance of his subjects— 
that was the theory—under the Republic 
everything is done by the People, without the 
aid of any individuals making up the mass. 
The sum of the many has replaced the one. 
That is the only change. For one is as much 
a theory as the other. On the other hand the 
question arises whether or not, under the 
present system, the great and necessary man 
is as likely to emerge, when he is needed, as he 
was under the old plan. 


‘TAKE as an example the general staff. There 
can be no doubt that the French have had 
great respect for that mysterious body, much 
more than for any individual general. But 
most of the great victories of the world have 
been due to the genius for strategy of indi- 
vidual commanders, who knew how and when 
to throw away the best laid plans of a council 
board. A war conducted by a general staff 
would be a war in which either the general in 
command was not trusted, or did not himself 
dare to take any great responsibility. Napo- 
leon ‘would never have explained why he did 
not do a certain thing by saying, “It was not 
my fault.” 

Now take the law. There are various sorts 
of irresponsibility to be found in the judges of 
the French courts. The first is the result of 
the theory that as the judge is the mere mouth- 
piece of the law he cannot be held responsible 
for his decisions. The second results from the 
fact that, in a case in which the Government 
is interested, the judges decide in accordance 
with the wishes of those who appoint, and pay 
them, and on whom their future depends, 
while they take their place as a part of the 


rmission of G. P. 


* By pe Putnam's Sons, publishers of Faguet’s 
“The Dread of Responsibility” of which ae 
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great governmental machine of the nation. 
Another irresponsibility of the bench results 
from placing the decision in criminal cases 
entirely with the jury. But juries don’t like 
to take responsibility. As a consequence, 
since about fifty per cent of French criminals 
are not arrested, while of those arrested about 
seventy-five per cent. are acquitted, a criminal 
has under the present system a very good 
chance of escaping the consequences of his 
act. Furthermore, even when a jury does 
convict in a serious case, it is the fashion for 
it to hand up a recommendation for mercy, 
no matter how conclusive the evidence may 
have been. This puts the final responsibility 
for the punishment of the accused on a func- 
tionary representing the State, should he de- 
cide that the tenderness of heart of the major- 
ity of the jury ought not to be considered. 

Besides, with the recent progress of the 
public in medical jurisprudence, the theory 
of irresponsibility in criminals has been ex- 
tended enormously. It is easy to prove in- 
sanity, especially in the case of an habitual 
criminal. In fact persistence in criminality 
proves that the individual is a proper subject 
for medical treatment rather than for punish- 
ment, for a hospital rather than for a prison, 
and the more horrible the act the greater the 
apparent pity of the community for him who 
committed it. 


"THE Frenchman shows his hatred of respon- 

sibility when he thinks about a desirable 
profession. He desires for himself and for his 
son some public office, mainly because it is 
without risk or uncertainty. He also desires 
to marry his daughter to a man in the public 
service for in such a place the individual has 
to do very little work and is not expected to 
think for himself. Perfection in such work 
consists in adjusting one’s self to one’s part in 
the machine, to unite, as Goncourt put it, the 
two great virtues of the functionary, indolence 
and exactitude. 

In order to keep up the supply of offices, 
for which the demand shows a steady increase, 
no matter how unimportant the run of jobs 
may be, the general tendency has been to split 
each place between two new office holders, 
each one of whom has half the original work to 
do, and draws half the pay. 

It is his fear of responsibility, of taking a 
chance, of making a choice, that makes the 
Frenchman so fond of Government bonds as 
an investment. He knows that he will not 
have the humiliation of being forced to admit 
that he once relied on his individual judgment 
—and lost. 

One reason why the French bourgeois loves 
public office is because it will serve, through 
the incidental leisure, to differentiate him from 
the common people who have to toil hard all 
day. The daughter of the bourgeois despises 
education because the girls who are serious 
about it thereby confess that they want to 
work, a thing no woman would think of doing 
unless she had nothing to live on. Like the 
old noblesse, the bourgeois wants to get every- 
thing from the State, but he wants to shut out 
others who do not belong to his order. He is 
horrified at the thought of mere workmen in 
office, or peasants in office. That would be 
socialism. But it is not socialism for every 
bourgeois to aspire to office, or to desire it for 
his son, or to desire to marry off his daughter 
to an office-holder. The last thing that is 
desired is to make any member of the family 
independent, with the result that the lot of the 
girls who do not marry is a particularly un- 


happy one, for the whole tendency of this class 
is to deny them the right to make their own 
living, as involving a sort of social degradation. 


"THE free professions in France tend to grow 
fewer, because the bourgeois actually 
views with favor the socialistic plans for the 
nationalization of everything. For the French- 
man argues this way. Instead of his having 
personal responsibility, the Government will 
take it over from him. The individual will 
have less work to do, seeing that it will be in 
the interest of the voters that three men, at 
least, should be employed to do the work per- 
formed by one under private ownership. All 
this is easy to understand. What is puzzling 
is to find medical men flocking into the em- 
ployment of the State, though they are paid 
much less that way than they would be by 
private patients. In fact it would seem that 
the mania for public employment is such that 
it is affected very little by the question of re- 
muneration. The thing has a sort of virtue 
in itself. There is a title and a salary, but the 
size of the salary has little to do with the case. 
In the French family the fear of responsi- 
bility shows itself again very clearly. The 
father and mother love the children pro- 
foundly. It is because of this love that they 
don’t want to have more than two children. 
A bourgeois dreads seeing his offspring less 
well-off than himself and fears that he may 
expose himself to blame on that account. In 
many cases this fear is so strong that after 
the arrival of the first child the paternal in- 
stinct is put an end to except insofar as it takes 
the shape of a desire to preserve the single 
offspring from the perils of property losses. 
Anything that may affect in a bad way the 
chances of the child is to be avoided. Only 
bad or careless fathers fail to see this. When 
there are more than two children the oldest 
have been known to resent the implied lack of 
interest in their welfare. The French family 
is very concentrated, very sympathetic, but 
it is not a true family in the sense that a big 
family is, for there is no such opportunity for 
the action and reaction of one character upon 
another. Besides, if a Frenchman dreads to 
have a child he dreads still more to bring him 
up. In the case of a girl, the mother attends 
to that exclusively 


"THE girl is virtually forced to take the hus- 

band presented by her family, since she is 
terrorized or at least intimidated by the life 
they would lead her if she refused. And just 
as among the old noblesse, the young girl was 
forced to accept the husband presented to her 
when she was sixteen, with the understanding 
that she should later enjoy every proper com- 
pensation, so the young bourgeois is forced 
to submit to the husband presented to her 
when she is twenty-five years old, with the 
understanding that she will take later the 
revenge which is her due. 

The gravest result of the prevalence of small 
families is that a non-reproductive people 
placed close to a people more prolific than 
itself is subject to immigration on the part of 
the overflow of the other. The place of the 
children that France had not been breeding 
has been taken by the surplus of Germany 
and Italy. In the French crucible the children 
of the newcomers are turned into very excellent 
imitations of natives. And so, the question 
arises: what effect has all this on patriotism? 

Is it not a fact that the decline in French 
national feeling corresponds exactly with the 
decline of the birth-rate? 
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FRANCES BELMONT 
In Her “ Floradora” Days 





. VANITY FAIR 


Lady Ashburton: Then and Now 


ROMINENT among the English women of title and renown who are doing their utmost for the 
relief of the victims of the war is the lady who, in 1906, married the Fifth Baron Ashburton, a man 
some fifteen years her senior. Before her marriage she had been, as Frances Belmont, one of the most 
famous “show girls” in America. Miss Belmont made her début as a drummer boy in George Lederer’s 
presentation of “The Casino Girl,” but her first real success was in the Boston production of “My Lady.” 
It was not however until her appearance, in 1902, in the incomparable “Floradora” sextette—one of the 
most sensational groups of show girls ever seen on our stage—that her fame became really world-wide. 
While she was still in “ Floradora” Charles Hawtry beheld her and, after a little persuasion, launched her 
as a full-fledged leading lady in “A Messenger from Mars.” When she finally appeared in London, with 
Mr. Hawtry, Lord Ashburton wisely decided that she was admirably suited to assume the réle of leading 
lady on his 30,000 acre estate at Alresford, Hants. She has frequently remarked that it never seemed strange 
to her to be called “‘My Lady” because it was as ‘‘ My Lady” that she made her first success on the stage. 
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THE LONDON STAGE IN WAR TIME 


Patriotic Plays Please the Perturbed Populace 


HE soldier and the stage are fast 
allies in the great war. Very few of 
the London plays that are heroically 
holding on in spite of phantom sal- 
aries, and sometimes phantom houses, are 
succeeding in remaining neutral. “Tommy 
Atkins,” “‘The Second in Command,” 
“The Daughter of the Regiment,” and 
“The Chocolate Soldier,” are all at the 
front again with other old warriors under 
forty-five; the historical drama has come 
into its own witharush. Benefits abound; 
the voice of the patriotic reciter is heard 
in the land-of-the-music-hall; and what 
with Belgian bands playing the Braban- 
conne. . . “Le Roi, laloi,laliberte! . . . 
and bugle and pipe, indoors and out, 
bursting into God save the King and the 
Marseillaise on all occasions, everybody 
spends most of his time on his feet. 

The sudden shift in public thought, 
brought about by the war, was respon- 
sible for a kaleidoscopic change in many 
a bill.. Sir Herbert Tree, for one, was 
practically waiting in the wings to go 
on in David Copperfield, when hostili- 
ties made it expedient to revive Louis N. 
Parker’s “Drake.” ‘‘ Drake” is having 
a popular success; three actresses, Phyllis 
Neilson-Terry, Grace Darby, and Eve- 
lyn Millard, have already been used up 
in the red-haired réle of Queen-Eliza- 
beth, and the queue at His Majesty’s 
Theatre is as long as that at the recruit- 
ing offices. Another Parker play to leap 
into the breach is “ Bluff King Hal” at the 
Garrick, with Arthur Bourchier as Henry 
the Eighth, swanker and bon enfant, and 
Violet Vanbrugh as an arch and wily 
Katharine Parr. The play is finely 
staged by a new designer, “Mr. Hugo 
Rumbald. Mr. Rumbald’s pictures of 
Greenwich, Hampton Court and West- 
minster are archeological and most 
splendid. They succeed in making of 
“Bluff King Hal” a little Cook’s tour 
from the stalls. 

The tons of dramatic material thrown 
at the playmakers’ feet by the mighty 
epoc now in progress promise to be in- 
terestingly utilized in time. But for 
once, the play is not the thing. Like 
everybody else, the dramatist, if he isn’t 
serving with the colours, is busy working 
for the National Service League, the 
Belgium Relief Corps, the Officers’ 
Families’ Fund or some other war move- 
ment. . . . Quite too busy to bother 
about Problems, Triangles, The Cheeild, 
or Women with or without Pasts. 


MONG the plays that seek to cheer, 

tout simplement the first premiere of 
the autumn, is “My Aunt!” at the Vaude- 
ville. “My Aunt!” is the most exhilarating 
thing imaginable for that khaki-coloured feel- 
ing. Paul Gavault, the French lawyer-play- 
wright, wrote the farce which, as Ma Tante 
@Honfleur, ran for weeks at the Variétés in 
Paris. The aunt comes from Exeter in the 
English version, but she is not at all the sort 
of person who usually lives in a cathedral 
town. She overlooks a number of circum- 
stances in her nephew’s mode of life that most 
Early Perpendicular relatives would consider 
scandalous. Complications start when she 
arrives, unannounced, at midnight at her 
nephew’s flat, and prepares to spend the night 
on the Chippendale settee in the dear boy’s 


By Campbell Lee 


dressing room. The Chippendale is booked 
several times during the evening by different 
desperate friends of the nephew. Misunder- 
standings thicken later at a country house 
where at last the curtain rings down with 
everybody restored to his own name and his 





Camera portrait by Hoppé 


MARIE TEMPEST 


is singing old songs at the Empire, in a way to make her 


audiences forget their sock-knilting. 


own fiancée, and the audience so weak from 
laughter that it is just able to drag itself to 
its favorite night club and that’s all. 

Miss Lottie Venne plays the réle of the 
tolerant rich aunt, and Mile. Yvonne Garricke, 
whom one remembers charmingly in Marcel 
Provost’s Anges Gardiens, makes her début 
in English as the little French milliner with a 
strangle-claim on a handsome and helpless 
young man who tries to marry and live con- 
ventionally ever after. ‘My Aunt!” isn’t the 
most original play ever written but its nonsense 
in these grim, gray days is as refreshing as 
white heather to a homesick Highlander. 


MESS Marie Tempest, charmingly clad in old 
rose, is singing old songs in the old way at 
the Empire. She has revived The Sentimental 


Gold Fish trom “The Geisha,” among others. . . 
the fish with the glit-glit-glitter whose fate 
was so bit-bit-bitter, and such is the abiding 
art of this lady that the audience listens with 
tears in its eyes and thinks of the casualty 
lists and the horrors of dum-dum-warfare. 
French songs too; “Si j’étais Jardinier” 
and “Un peu d’amour” which she sings 
almost sans accent which is, to the 
homesick Belgians and French present, 
a thing unutterably affecting. 

But Miss Tempest’s song of songs is a 
patriotic one—which brings us back to 
the beginning! It is called ‘““Who’s for 
the Flag?”’ and she sings it with two 
brave knights in khaki on either side of 
her supporting the Union Jack. Electric 
current begins to travel all over the 
house, and there is a general stampede 
for the nearest recruiting office. Even 
the women and the little flappers present 
burn to enlist; but they can only sit 
still and knit, while the orchestra swings 
the refrain again and again. Miss 
Tempest is soon to leave for a long 
tour in the States. Oh, just an Au 
r’voir one . . . not a farewell! 


with few first nights to record the 
season has, however, one bright 
white stone: Miss Ethel Levey’s en- 
trance in the “Legitimate.” Miss Levey 
is preparing to play the “Taming of the 
Shrew,” “Lady Macbeth” and other 
efforts by the same author. She makes a 
first move in their serious direction in a new 
play, “Outcast,” by Mr. Hubert Henry 
Davies. Miss Levey plays the part of a 
siren of the streets named Miriam .. . 
plays it with such sympathy and fire that 
Londoners are using up half-crown gloves 
nightly in their enthusiasm. It was only 
necessary for the idol of the Hippodrome 
to walk across the road to Wyndham’s 
Theatre to step from ragtime land into 
the world of Dumas, Fils. But Honey, 
she will never go back. She may fling 
a look over her shoulders at the gay old 
boards and taunt them with the familiar 
warning—“Some of these days youah 
gwine to miss me.” But she has found 
her future in this bitter little drama. . . . 

It is a seething pot-full of unrequited 
love, unhappy marriage, drink, despair, 
hope, black moods, purple moods, cam- 
araderie, and other dramatic ingredients. 
Mr. Gerald du Maurier plays the réle 
of the nervous wreck of a hero with great 
art, and Miss Levey’s impersonation of 
the woman, who, in spite of all, has kept 
fineness and a sense of humor alive in her 
soul, is altogether admirable. 

The first three acts of “Outcast,” move with 
delightful simplicity and conviction. The 
fourth, alas, is most sad. Why does not Mr. 
Davies let somebody else . . . George Cohan 
for example . .. write the last act of his 
otherwise capital plays? But as it is, the 
author of “Cousin Kate,” “Cynthia” and 
others has scored his greatest success in this 
last addition to his gallery of ladies. 

It is understood that Mr. Davies wrote “‘Out- 
cast’’ with special reference to Miss Levey’s vivid 
personality. It is not the least charm of the 
piece that the actress is quite unable to divest 
herself of this personality for a single solitary 
moment; which leads one to wonder whether, 
when Miss Levey plays Lady Macbeth people 
will not be tempted to say “Hullo Miriam!” 
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One of the Avenue’s tredatory malefactors of 
great wealth—and social position 

















The chorus lady has found it a par- 
ticularly bad season and has de- 
serted Broadway for Fifth Avenue 


The Avenue is now crowded with opera 
singers—most of them reservists or refugees 
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The Tango teachers are 
all back from their glo- 
rious summer campaigns 











hi, A somewhat doggy 
leading-lady, and a 
doggie, leading a lady 





A glimpse of the Avenue’s 
usual afternoon omni- 
bustle and confusion 





Only in New 
York for the 
night. Just 
came on for 
the footballeg 

game 


One of the horde of hope- 
ful artists. A worker in 
hammered brass, burnt 
leather, crackled china 
and “art” jewelry 


“That's all just now, Snellgrove. Come back sharp at ten. 
I am going to the opera” 





Here They All Are Again, Back on the Avenue 
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CHALIAPINE 
the basso, now in the Russian infantry, considered 
by many the greatest actor on the operatic stage 



































ROTHIER 
a popular French basso at the Metropolitan Opera 
House, who has joined his regiment in France 


























Sel 
KREISLER 
captain of artillery in the Austrian army, 
wounded in battle—from a photograph taken 
when thirteen on his first tour of America 











HUBERDEAU 
for years a brilliant star in the Philadel phia- 
Chicago Opera Company, is fighting for France 








GORITZ 
a favorite baritone at the Metropolitan Opera 
House, now in the German trenches 




















SIEGFRIED WAGNER 
now fighting for Germany, the son of Richard Wagner 
and for along time director of the Bayreuth Festivals 
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The War’s Extinction of Music in Europe 


IF there is anything to be said in defence 

of war, it surely is that it involves circum- 
stances under which men are ready to make the 
most ridiculous sacrifices, out of pure idealism. 
It is something into which they go without 
counting the cost. 

In the greater part of continental Europe 
to-day the arts have been completely snuffed 
out. Thereisnoopera. There are no picture 
exhibitions. There are no theaters. There 
is no new architecture or sculpture. In nine 
countries of the world the men between the 
ages of twenty and forty-five are now in the 
trenches, many of them young artists, musi- 
cians, opera singers, architects, sculptors, 
playwrights, poets and actors. 

Here are half a dozen musicians. They are 
all at the front, risking their precious hands 
and voices, in a quarrel that is only remotely 
theirs. Each of them is possibly not so good, 
certainly no better, for military purposes, than 


an ordinary recruit. But the world would be 
vastly poorer for the loss of any of them. 

Now the question arises, would it not be 
good economy and good sense if the proper 
authorities were to refuse to accept the services 
of certain admitted specialists, on the ground 
that the game was not worth the candle? 
They might put it this way: ‘You stick to 
your violin, or your cello, or your piano! In 
that way you may best serve your country. 
The Baron So and So, or the Count What’s 
his Name, may be killed: it won’t make much 
difference. But really we don’t want to 
upset the whole artistic future of the world.” 

Take the case of Kreisler, for instance, 
recently wounded in the Austrian artillery. 
Think of the fortune he has sent—and will 
send—home to Europe. Think of the hap- 
piness his records have brought into countless 
homes! Is it not the height of folly for Austria 
to expose him to destruction ? 


Ysaye and Kubelik are in reserve corps, 
as well as Rénaud and Marcoux. Muratore, 
Crabbé, Berger and Reiss are actually fighting. 

Oxford University holds no regular term 
this Fall. The boys have gone, or are going, to 
the war. How about possible Shakespeares, 
or Miltons, or Shelleys, it may be asked? This 
may seem a little remote, but we must not for- 
get that a song by Burns has done more for the 
Scots than their valor on a dozen fields. In the 
same way when a country is sure of a musician, 
it might as well take care of him. It has been 
estimated 60,000 musicians are at the war. 
This appalling number includes choruses, or- 
chestras, singers, teachers and instrumentalists. 

It was perhaps with this thought in mind, 
that Oliver Wendell Holmes wrote: 


A few can touch the magic springs 

And noisy Fame is proud to win them; 
Alas for those that never sing, 

But die with all their music in them. 
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THE WAR SOCK 


N such London theatres as still keep open, knitting 

army-socks is all the rage just now. You can doa 
leg during a four-act comedy, and even at a Vaudeville 
performance, where there is more to distract the mind, 
a steady knitter may round out a heel. The only draw- 
back to an otherwise praise-worthy practice is that it 
excites the actors so. The leading juvenile whose love- 
making in a current play caused Lady Clara to drop 
no fewer than six stitches in the course of a single act 
has become so insufferably swollen-headed that, accord- 
ing to his jealous comrades of the Green-Room club, 
he will not speak to a soul except Sir Herbert Tree, 
and then only when Sir Herbert speaks first. 


STIRRING SCENES IN 


WAR STRICKEN 
LONDON 


Lady Clara and Her Set 
Do Heavy Work for 


the Sufferers 


Text by Wodehouse and 
Drawings by Fish 


ERELY an archaeological interest applies to the 
picture below representing divers nuts, or lads 
of the village, foregathering with the female of the 
species in a London night-club. Alas! under the new 
military regulations, even night-clubs must conform 
with the rule which closes all places which sell alcoholic 
liquor at eleven sharp every night. A night-club which 
closes at eleven might just as well be an afternoon club, 
and Lady Clara’s set is reeling under the blow. This 
picture shows a scene of nightly occurrence before the 
new law was passed. The apparently agonized gentle- 
man on the extreme left is parting with a few coins to 
a fair bandit who is going the round of the club. 
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THE PATRIOT 


HE war has done one thing, at any rate. It has 
brought out the latent resource and ingenuity of 
young Aubrey FitzCholmondbanks, the pride of the 
Bachelors’ Club. A martial spirit glows in Aubrey’s 
concave bosom, but he is near-sighted and color-blind, 
and the recruiting-sergeants won’t look at him. They 
argue—not without reason, say those who have seen 
Aubrey in action among the grouse—that if he loosed 
off a rifle at General von Kluck’s army, he would in all 
probability wing General Gallieni. In this crisis Aubrey 
has risen to the occasion nobly. He allows Lady Clara’s 
set to practice bandaging on him—showing for the Nth 
time that he also serves who only stands—and sits. 





ri is with a pang of envy, which he tries vainly to suppress, that poor Corporal 
Frederick Smith, whose scared gaze is just visible above the coverlet in the 
picture, hears the reports of his late companions’ privations at the front. Smith 
was the first soldier to be invalided home, suffering from a bullet-graze in the fore- 
head. The Red Cross has done its best for him. In one hour, it is officially stated, 
the suffering corporal had his face washed four times, and in the same space his 
temperature was taken so often that, when the thermometer was finally removed, 





he had acquired the taste, and begged to be allowed to chew another. The five 
nurses—among them, Lady Clara—who cluster about his bedside have but one 
regret: owing to the nature of his wound they cannot part his hair. But there is 
always a bright side to everything; and it is probably this fact that has enabled 
Corporal Smith to escape brain-fever. The doctors on the right are considering 
his plea for more nurses, the kindly gentleman on the right would give in, but the 
medic with the mustache is for amputating the entire nursing staff. 
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JAMES GORDON BENNETT 
because he is the last of the individualistic 
journalists of America. Because his French 
edition of the Herald was for a time—and at 
a tremendous financial loss—the only news- 
paper published in Paris. Because, when 
the war cost him most of his staff, he took off 
his coat and worked as hard as any of his 
cub reporters. And finally, because he has 
just married a clever American woman. 


From an anticipatory water color portrait by George Luks 


JAMES GIBBONS HUNEKER 
because he wasn’t afraid to tell the truth 
about Richard Wagner. Because he dis- 
courses with equal facility about beer and 
Chopin, Philadelphia cooking and Dr. Strauss, 
Rops and German watering places, Coney 
Island and Appolonius of Tyana. Because he 
introduced us to many delightfully wicked aue 
thors. And, finally, because he is as entertain- 
ing a sick friend as anybody ever sat up with. 
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COUNT VON BERNSTORFF 


because his Government gave him the job 
of winning over American public opinion to 
the German side—as it was in 1870—but 
would not permit him to manage the job in 
his own way; because, in obeying ridiculous 
instructions from Berlin, he has risked, if 
not lost, his entire political future at home. 
And finally, because he will be useful when the 
Powers appeal to the President to end the war. 
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JOHN MASEFIELD 

because he is to-day, one of the world’s half dozen conspicuous poets. 
Because his “August, 1914,” published in the English Review, is the 
only world-war poem thus far produced, which is worthy of anything 
like serious consideration. Because he admires a good prize fight, 
and described one in “The Everlasting Mercy.” Because he was a 
sailor before the mast. Because his poetry once put a magazine into 
a second edition, and finally, because he was once hard up and, being 
free from anything like snobbery or self pride, took a job—and held it 
—as a bouncer and glass-washer in a Sixth Avenue saloon. 


Photo (c) by Harris & Ewing 





MYRON T HERRICK 


because he has proved that a mere Republican “hold-over” can make 
an admirable keystone for a Democratic administration abroad. 
Because he has been for months the busiest of the three American 
Ambassadors—past, present and future—in Paris. Because he has 
made the French believe in the genuine friendship between America 
and France. And, finally because, when the invading army was close 
to Paris, he placed posters, in German, on the houses of Americans, 
warning the invaders that if they tampered with Americans they 
would certainly have to reckon with his Government. 
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NOVEMBER, 1914 


AMERICA’S RECORD MUSICAL COMEDY 


And Some of the Players Who Have Appeared in It 


of the longest lived and most successful 
musical comic piece ever concocted in 
America, what would you say? 

And, on top of that poser, if you were to 
have plumped at you the query, “ What play 
of American heritage has served to make 
famous the greatest numbers of actors and 
actresses,” what would be your reply? 

Doubtless you would begin by running over 
a list of all the stage pieces you could remem- 
ber, following this by stroking one side of your 
nose in gentle retrospection, and finally you 
would give it all up as a riddle too difficult 
for earthly solution. 

Then, after you had puzzled and squirmed 
for half an hour or so, during which interval 
I had stood by beaming benevolently upon 
your utter helplessness, I should tell you in an 
altogether superior and pedagogic manner 
that the one and only American play embrac- 
ing these meritorious qualities was called 
“Evangeline” and was the product of Edward 
Everett Rice—often apostrophised as Edward 
Evergreen Rice and sometimes, even, as 
Edward Effervescent Rice, by reason of 
his altogether superb and perennial lightness 
of heart. 

“Evangeline” might have been called an 


[ you were to be asked, offhand, the name 


extravaganza, or burlesque, or travesty, or ° 


pretty much anything else suggestive of inno- 
cent and innocuous levity. It was written in 
rhyme by the late J. Cheever Goodwin, with 
music by Rice, who was also the producing 
manager. It was first observed in New York 
at Niblo’s Garden in 1874, which makes the 
play just forty years of age at this writing, and 
it was revived, either here or in some of the 
other large cities, every subsequent year until 
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VIRGINIA EARL 
for years a presiding goddess at the Casino 


By Leander Richardson 


1896, when it ran for tourteen weeks in the 
sea-side theatre at Manhattan Beach. 

All this is rather statistical, to be sure, but 
it reflects a wholly remarkable phenomenon 
in our stage history, where a merely breezy 
trifle, a sort of theatrical nursery rhyme, 
stuffed with puns and prattle and other vaga- 
ries which in present times we might think 
hopelessly archaic, outlived all the more pre- 
tentious plays of coeval extraction! 

And then too, let me invite your contem- 
plation of the names of the now famous play- 
ers—some of them, alas, dead and gone—who 
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HENRY E. DIXEY 
who at one time impersonated the front legs of the 
clog-dancing heifer in “ Evangeline” 


achieved their early triumphs in this master- 
piece that wouldn’t grow old. Not to be un- 
gallant, but solely because they are so far in 
the minority, let us regard the men first, and 
incidentally reserve for our ruminative des- 
sert, so to speak, the girls-—“the beauteous, 
and brilliant and bewitching girls’—who dis- 
ported themselves in ‘“ Evangeline.” 


"THERE was Henry E. Dixey, who, with his 
song-and-dance partner Richard Golden, 
impersonated the clog-dancing heifer. Golden 
has been gathered to his fathers, while Dixey 
long years since became one of the most grace- 
ful and highly accomplished actors upon our 
stage. It is a source of continuous chagrin to 
Dixey that, even at this late, degenerate day, 
a thoughtless and undiscriminating press refers 
to him as having been the hind legs of the 
heifer, when the important historical fact is 
that he was always the front legs! 

And there were W. H. Crane, who had been 
a boy baritone in the Holman Opera Company 
up in Canada, and gained artistic impetus 
as the notary in the Rice-Goodwin epic; and 


Sol Smith Russel, who afterward became the 
most profitable comedy attraction in America 
and rarely spent a cent excepting in trying to 
make two pair beat three of a kind; and 
George S. Knight, the only German dialect 
comedian who could make his audiences cry 
as well as laugh; and Harry Becket, the Eng- 
lish comedian who came here with Lydia 
Thompson and finished as leading comedy 
actor in Lester Wallack’s immortal company; 
and W. J. Scanlan, who sang himself to opu- 
lence with “ Peek-a-boo,” and John A. Mackay, 
whose drollery upon the stage was complete, 
while his conversations in every day—or 
night—life, were caustic and memorable; and 
Sam Bernard, who still dislocates the English 
language in a Teutonic sort of way; and Nat 
C. Goodwin, who is a dominant genius in his 
profession—which is acting—-and persistent 
and tireless in his recreation—which is matri- 
mony. 


4 bso are many, many more among our 
best known male players who owe no 
small portion of their artistic preferment 
and financial prosperity to the opportunities 
granted them by Rice and “ Evangeline,” but 
to tell of these in detail would require more 
pages than are contained in a certain chatty 
and racy publication known as Webster’s 
Unabridged. Hence, let us turn to the femi- 
nine department of “Evangeline.” Oh, what 
a list of sup2rlatively beautiful and gifted la- 
dies it is that stretches back across the years 
embraced in the career of that production! 

In the very first cast, at Niblo’s Garden, 
was one Ione Burke as Evangeline—a ravish- 
ing creature with a delicious, purling voice like 

(Continued on page 86) 
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FAY TEMPLETON 
best of all Gabriels and a veritable genius 
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THE FOOTBALL OF 1914 


Which Promises More Open Play, and a Greater Interest for the Spectators 


many popular heroes as the wars did 

in the olden days. The modern type 

of warfare seems to preclude it. Per- 
haps this is one of the reasons why football has 
become so immensely popular, for it 
always supplies a hero or two. The 
“All-American” man confers upon 
himself, and even upon his town, 
a great measure of distinction. 

But football appeals to the Amer- 
ican people not only because it sup- 
plies heroic individuals, but also 
because it stands for unselfish team 
work, and for all the virtues of 
organization. Stars in football, 
while infinitely valuable at times, 
are not essential and they cannot 
win by themselves. There must be 
team work. Brickley, the greatest 
drop kicker we have ever seen, must 
have his team mates to put him in 
position where he may essay the goal. 
Many a giant in stature or physique 
has been counted upon to do won- 
derful things in the football field; 
and yet, when lined up, and put to 
the test, has proved a failure, either 
from some inherent lack of courage 
or dash, or from an inability prop- 
erly to correlate his actions. On 
the other hand many a man of in- 
ferior physique, like Hinkey of Yale, 
has proven himself a football wonder. 

At the present writing, Dorizas, of 
Pennsylvania, gives the most prom- 
ise of power if he can be taught the 
proper use of his strength in the line. 
It certainly ought to take two men 
to block a man of this kind. The 
question is, can the other necessary 
things be added to a physical giant, 
or to an entire team—and that ex- 
plains the why and wherefore of the 
American coach—a position that 
has assumed such tremendous im- 
portance in American football. 


T= war in Europe is not furnishing as 


(COACHES from the larger in- 
stitutions in the East, where 
the game was first taken up, became 
at an early date in great demand in 
the West. They went, these East- 
ern coaches, from one institution to 
another, spreading the cult of Amer- 
ican football from the Atlantic to the 
Pacific. Fielding H. Yost, for in- 
stance, who has made such a name 
at Michigan, is a Lafayette man; 
Stagg at Chicago, and Williams at 
Minnesota, are Yale men, as is 
Sharpe who is now at Cornell. 
Harvard, Yale, Princeton and Pennsylvania 
have their own graduates as coaches. 

For three seasons now we have talked “open 
play” in football, but we have not had it. 
This year we are going to have the real thing. 
The early games have already demonstrated 
this. Open play does not mean simply a 
battery of forward passes and a team that can 
bring off three or four of them. It means 
the introduction of the passing game as a defi- 
nite form of attack, not as a mere device to 
drive the defensive backs away from the sup- 
port of the line so that the old running game 
can be effective. Yet it should be borne in 
mind by the enthusiast that the history of the 
game shows that whatever burden is put upon 





the wonderful backfield star of 
Notre Dame, who recalls Ted Coy 


the famous coach of Michigan, 
and a graduate of Lafayette 


By Walter Camp 


the defense, that defense after a time adjusts 
itself, either through added experience or 
(as in the case of good natural football players) 
through what seems an almost uncanny intu- 
ition, soon matches up with the attack. So 





EICHENLAUB BRICKLEY 
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YOST DORIZAS 


it will be with the open game. What will fool 
the defense early in the season will be far less 
effective a month from now, unless the in- 
creased proficiency in handling the ball, and 
in masking the plays, shall in turn make them 
nearly doubly effective. 

But all this will add materially to the inter- 
est and enjoyment of the spectators, and it is 
safe to say that the play this year will be more 
attractive to the crowd than in any previous 
season. The prowess of the individual will 
be displayed as never before, but success will 
be based even more largely upon team work 
and strategic variation of the plays. If the 
new game is developed, for another season or 
two, we shall see the very best points of all 





the great drop kicker, who is 
once more playing for Harvard 


the giant of power in the University 
of Pennsylvania’s imposing line 


the schools united in a game that will combine 
the team work of the old American style 
blended with the passing in Rugby as well as 
a generalship of a new and advanced type. 

And the season will have added interest in 
that the schedules have taken on 
a wider significance. There is a 
greater opportunity for testing sec- 
tional superiority. Pennsylvania 
has met Michigan for a number of 
years, but this year the Quakers will 
not be alone in taking on a team 
from the middle West, for Harvard 
is to play Michigan at Cambridge 
in what is admittedly a real test 
game for both elevens. 


OF the teams as they stand to-day 
Harvard has carried over the 
greatest number of veterans, and 
that too of a championship team; 
so that October finds the Cambridge 
squad by far the strongest of any 
of the teams in the country. Their 
wonderful backfield of last year, 
Brickley, Mahan, Logan and Brad- 
lee, is intact. There are only a few 
losses in the line, and those not 
especially serious. At Yale there is 
also a very strong backfield, and one 
that has already demonstrated its 
ability to play the new game and 
handle the ball well. But the line 
at New Haven was decimated by 
graduation and the candidates who 
possess championship material seem 
exceptionally scarce. 

Princeton has an unusually prom- 
ising lot of material and, with Boland 
as a forward passer, and an excellent 
defensive line, she is building her 
game around an open attack far 
more than she has in recent years. 

Pennsylvania was hurt by gradua- 
tions, as was also Michigan, and 
both these teams are behind in 
developing, owing to the necessity 
of preparing new material. Cornell 
started the season weakly with a 
defeat by Pittsburg, exactly as she 
did last year, but Sharpe, last 
season, proved his ability as a coach 
by bringing a team from this very 
mediocrity up to a winner, and he 
will surely be heard from on Thanks- 
giving Day. 

Notre Dame, which defeated the 
Army last year by an overwhelming 
score, has in Eichenlaub a wonder- 
ful backfield man, somewhat re- 
sembling Ted Coy—with an added 
ten pounds—and it will be interest- 
ing to see his work if he recovers from a 
minor injury which he received early in the 
season. 


DARTMOUTH defeated Princeton last year 
but was overwhelmed by the Indians at the 
end of the season, and this year is starting out 
with some serious gaps to fill. Colgate added 
to the excitement of 1913 by defeating Yale 
and that issue will be fought over again this 
season. Chicago won the conference cham- 
pionship in the middle West but will have to 
fight hard to keep her laurels. 
Altogether, the season promises to be the 
most interesting one for years, and it ought to 
develop the highest quality of football. 
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EAST VS. WEST IN WOMEN’S GOLF 


The Winning of the Women’s Championship on the Nassau Links 


anna Bishop won the championship 
title and I distinctly remember seeing 
her three or four years before that, a slip 
of a girl, in the championship matches at 
Baltusrol. She is still one of the very fore- 
most women players, and shares equally with 
the champion, Mrs. H. Arnold Jackson, of 
Boston, the honors of the championship week, 
for she broke all women’s records for the Nassau 
course, and her medal scores were distinctly 
better than those of any other competitors. 
Miss Bishop was a perfect machine for ac- 
curate play; she seemed not to know what 
topping a drive meant and her visits to the 
traps and bunkers with which the Nassau 
course is so generously pitted at all 


- was just ten years ago that Miss Georgi- 


By J. Parmly Paret 


antagonist, possibly because she had lost once 
before to her at Wilmington only a year ago. 
In any case, she made a mess of things from 
the start and never had a chance to win. 

Miss Rosenthal, a girl of only eighteen, 
showed a wonderful mixture of confidence and 
nervousness, of brilliant technical skill and 
inexperience, that was irresistible. One after 
another of the famous experts of the game fell 
before her. 

Coming of a family of golfers, Miss Rosen- 
thal had begun playing when barely old enough 
to stand up and hold a putter; she had been 
coached by good professionals in the West 
and she had learned the technique of the game 
from the bottom up. Very short herself and 


using short clubs, she added to her natural 
disadvantage by stooping noticeably and 
using a round-shouldered position for most of 
her strokes. But her action was almost per- 
fect in the smoothness of its swing and the 
“follow through” that kept the ball straight 
and true, and despite her short reach gave her 
a long ball off the tee and through the green 
on the holes when long iron shots were needed. 
But Miss Rosenthal was inclined to be diffi- 
dent and still skeptical of her ability in the 
fast company in which she found herself after 
the field had been narrowed down to the four 
players in the semi-finals. Opposed by the 
veteran Mrs. Ronald H. Barlow, of Phila- 
delphia, Miss Rosenthal seemed over-awed by 
the fact that she was driving 








points, were so rare that she was 


against one of the most experienced 





not called on to waste many strokes 
in getting out of these much 
dreaded hazards. Powerful and 
confident at all times, she seemed 
tireless also, and as she grew more 
familiar with the links improved 
almost daily in her scores. Not 
content with cutting down the 
best record for women over the 
Nassau course from 82 to 81, Miss 
Bishop wound up her week’s play 
on Friday in a four-ball foursome, 
playing with Miss Frances Griscom 
of Philadelphia as her partner, by 
cutting this remarkable figure two 
strokes lower to 79, a record for 
women that is likely to stand for 
many a day. 

Miss Bishop had one distinctly 
off day and that was in the second 
round, when she was beaten by 
6 up and 5 to go, by the brilliant 
young Chicagoan, Miss Elaine V. 
Rosenthal, who proved to be the 
dark horse of the tournament. 
Miss Bishop had already won the 
gold medal for the lowest score in 
the qualifying round, while Miss 
Rosenthal had tied for the last 









































place among the thirty-two who 
qualified for match play, yet the 
veteran seemed to fear her young 















MRS. H. ARNOLD JACKSON 


the new National Champion, who, as Miss Katharine Harley, won the 


national championship at Chevy Chase in 1908 


Photos taken for Vanity Fair by Brown Bros. 


golfers in the country and the 
runner-up in the national cham- 
pionship of 1912, but she played a 
clever match that brought her all 
square up to the home green where 
a brilliant putt won her the match 
by one up in good figures, 84 and 
83. Poor Mrs. Barlow was so 
disheartened by her failure once 
more to land the coveted title, after 
reaching the semi-finals with such 
rosy chances, that she sent a friend 
out to pay off her caddy an hour 
after the match was over, packed 
her clubs and started for home with- 
out waiting to see the finals or play 
in the foursome matches of Friday 
and Saturday afternoons. 








HEN the finals were reached 

on Saturday, Miss Rosen- 
thal was as modest as ever, de- 
spite her repeated successes, and 
her demeanor alone won her many 
friends. Still skeptical of her abil- 
ity to win, the little Westerner re- 
marked as she stepped up to the 
first tee that it was “perfectly ri- 
diculous for me to play in such 
class!” Throughout the decisive 
match, she said very little, even to 

(Continued on page 86) 
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MISS ELAINE V. ROSENTHAL 
runner-up in the National Championship 1914 


MRS. C. H. VANDERBECK 
who was beaten in the semi-finals by Mrs. Jackson 


MRS. RONALD H. BARLOW 
succumbed in the semi-finals to Miss Rosenthal 
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THE POODLE AS COMPANION 


His Origin, Traits and Physical Characteristics 


F all dogs the Poodle is perhaps the 
@ best adapted to be a friend and 

companion, yet while he has always 

been popular in England and on the 
Continent, he has been decidedly neglected in 
this country. As dogs run in fashions, other 
breeds seem for the time being to occupy the 
center of the stage. In Paris, where the Poodle 
has always been a favored pet, he seems to be 
suffering a temporary eclipse, and one no 
longer sees the familiar sight of Poodles offered 
for sale on the Place de la Concorde. To dog 
lovers, this state of stagnation suggests that 
it is now time to look for a revival of interest 
in the breed. The Toy Poodle has always 
shared the popularity of the other Toys, but 
the big Poodle, with his intelligence, his live- 
liness, his almost invariable gentleness, is com- 
ing slowly into greater favor. 

Authorities differ absolutely as to the origin 
of the Poodle. A French writer asserts that 
they are a distinct breed, and as far back as 
30 A. D. they were sculptured 
on bas-reliefs, and known in 
Rome, being clipped as they are 
to-day. In 1555 Conrad Gesner 
wrote of the Poodle, and animal 
painters in the 16th century put 
him on canvas. In Martin de 
Vos’ famous picture “‘ Tobit and 
his Dog” there is a shaved 
Poodle, and earlier than this, 
in 1490, Bernardino Pinturic- 
chio painted “ Patient Griselda” 
with a prettily trimmed Poodle. 
He figures also in Hogarth’s en- 
gravings. 

Gervase Markham’s ‘ Water 
Dogge,”’ in a print of 1621, 
clipped for swimming, bears 
such a strong resemblance to 
the Irish water spaniel, that 
many believe they are the same 
breed. An English authority, 
however, puts the case in its 
likeliest form by saying that 
the large corded dog poodle is 
undoubtedly the pure bred; that the Poodle 
of to-day is the Russian crossed with the water 
spaniel. This writer declares he cannot accept 
the Poodle and the Spaniel as originally of the 
same breed, on account of marked differences 
he notes in the sporting spaniel. 


ie is suggested that the water dog or “ Pudel 

hund”’ of the Germans may have been car- 
ried during the Revolution into France. The 
German low-legged type of Poodle, with long 
quill-like‘cords, took the prizes from British 
dogs in 1880. It was not long after this that 
the Poodle Club was formed, “only just in 
time to save the breed”’ in England. 

The Toy Poodles seem to have been of a 
different race, coming from Havana and Cuba 
via Spain, and are doubtless allied to the 
Maltese. The Toys were pets at Court and 
in society in the 18th century, and were intro- 
duced in many famous paintings, among them 
that of Mrs. Fitzherbert, wife of George IV. 

In France and south Germany the Poodle 
has long been used (and is still) for snipe and 
water fowl shooting. His reasoning power and 
keen scent fit him for this. One authority sug- 
gests that a spaniel, or rough terrier, or hound 
cross, would improve his coat for marsh or river 
work, and give him more dash and go. But in 
France especially he appears to have been all 
that could be desired for a water-fowl dog. His 


“Capitaine” prize winner at two 
Westminster Shows, owned by 
Miss F. Irvin 


By Frances Irvin 


| 


| 





Champion “Dinah W.”’ many times a winner; 
owned by Mr. H. G. Trevor 








Champion “ Diana of Pré Fleuri,” owned by Mrs. 
F. M. Philcox, Woking, England. Excels in 
length of ear, darkness of eye and texture of coat 


very name, caniche, is said to be derived from 
canard, duck, owing to his intelligence in find- 
ing the wounded ducks and game at night. 


Alt authorities, however, agree that the 
Poodle is endowed with unusual intelli- 
gence, and is capable of acquiring almost any- 
thing that his master will trouble to teach 


“Poodle” best male at Westmin- 
ster show, 1913, toy poodle owned 
by Miss W. Ward McLeod 


him. We are told that “the cerebral cavity 
is more capacious with him than in other dogs, 
the frontal sinuses fully developed, and the 
general form of head and skull denote unusual 
intelligence.” He is, usually, of the most 
friendly and amiable nature, ‘with natural 
wit and savoir faire, the humorist of his race.” 
Could any qualities fit him more completely 
to be the ideal companion? No dog responds 
more quickly to kindness and care. If ill, 
the Poodle will thrive much more under home 
nursing than at a dog hospital. Playful and 
affectionate, he seems to resent none of the 
jokes that man plays upon him, either in regard 
to his grotesque appearance, or to the absurd 
tricks he is often called upon to perform. In 
spite of his waving top-knot and fanciful tufts 
of hair, he preserves a dignity and force of 
personality that many human beings may well 
envy. He is both “chic and haughty.” In 
regard to his education, if he is to be made a 
trick dog, it is well to begin at a very early 
age. Some of the breed are 
more sensitive and timid than 
other dogs, but kindness and 
care will overcome such a ten- 
dency. 


HE Poodle should be lively, 

kindly and affectionate, of 
impressive, elegant bearing, his 
tail carried gaily, at an angle 
above the level of the back. 
According to the Poodle Club 
of England, in color he should 
be all black, all white, all red, 
or all blue. The White Poodle 
should have dark eyes, black or 
very dark liver nose, lips and 
toe-nails. The Red Poodle 
should have dark amber eyes, 
dark liver nose, lips and toe- 
nails. The Blue Poodle should 
be of an even color, and should 
have dark eyes, lips and toe- 
nails. The eyes should be al- 
mond-shaped, very dark, and 
full of fire and intelligence; the head long, 
straight and fine, with a slight peak at the 
back; the muzzle long (but not snipy) and 
strong; the ears should be long, and drop 
close to the head. The toes should be well 
arched, the pads thick and hard. 

The Russian Poodle may weigh anywhere 
from fifty to eighty pounds; the medium-sized 
Poodle of France and England averages 35 
to 40 pounds. The Toys measure under 15 
inches, and weigh as little as 6 and 10 pounds. 

It is generally accepted that the rather 
thick-set, cobby type of Poodle is the original 
French type, and that the English have evolved 
the long, slender, racy type, known as the 
“modern.” This class of dog, with its long, 
strong legs, well developed chest and strong 
back and loins, is a good runner and jumper. 
The coat, according to English authorities, 
should not be brushed or “fluffed out,” but 
allowed to form into its short, natural curls. 

For practical purposes, in addition to water- 
fowling, one writer suggests that poodles 
might be trained for “truffle hunting.” The 
“truffle dog” was at one time in England a 
source of much income to the countryman; he 
is described as a cross between a Poodle and 
a Terrier, and with his unerring scent, as cap- 
able of soon being trained to locate truffles, 
which command a large market during their 
season, from November to March. 
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The Dandie Dinmont Club—reading from left to right: Amos Mott with “Scotch Thistle,’ Killearn Kennels with “Balgonnie,” Mrs. F. S. Delafield with 
“Alpin Recorder,” John Fox with “Killearn Dumhiekikey,” Joseph Graham with “Kirsty,” George I. Porter with “Bud,” Joseph E. Graham with “ Elwin 


Rose” and Alfred B. Maclay with “ Killearn Alpin Slitrig” 


DOGS AND THEIR OWNERS 


question of cropping are still stirring 
the dog world, although, in the 
interest of humanity and canininity 
be it said, con seems to be carrying the day. 
The rules committee of the American Kennel 
Club has made an announcement, however, 
that it can not recognize the cropping question 
officially for the reason that action on its part 
would be tantamount to changing the standard 
for certain breeds, which is not within its 
province. This is mere evasion of the question 
and is certainly not worthy of the seriousness 
of the matter under discussion. The problem 
is simply shall or shall not the American Ken- 
nel Club longer recognize a practice which is 
essentially a mutilation and is inevitably 
bound up with the infliction of pain on the 
dog? There are those who bring forward the 
argument that cropping is humanely done 
because the operation of trimming a dog’s 
ears out of the shape which nature and breeding 
have given them is performed by a veteri- 
narian. This argument, however, is not 
based on fact for no veterinarian of standing 
performs this operation. In the first place it 
is malpractice legally; in the second place it 
is the sort of work which for generations has 
been left to men of the stamp who are ever 
ready to perform illegitimate work because 
they have not the energy to seek that which is 
lawful. The plain fact is that cropping is 
never performed by men of any professional 
standing and that it is a cruel practice. That 
it serves little practical purpose of benefit 
to the dog was pointed out in the last issue of 
Vanity Fair. 
One more angle of this unpleasant subject 
which it may be hoped will have been settled 
by the time this issue has been circulated, 


Neston oi pro and con on the 


at least in so far as the American Kennel Club 
is concerned, in the right way. Those breed- 
ers of cropped breeds who support the practice 
argue that if you do away with cropping of 
ears you should also banish the docking of 
tails on the same grounds. In this they: err 
deeply, however. The trimming of a dog’s 
ears is done-only for the sake of appearance. 





“Creedie” a distinguished Italian greyhound at 
the Lenox Show, owned by Miss Charlotte A. 
Barnes 


His tail is cut for quite a different reason, that 
of practical service in the field. It is humanity 
and common sense which dictate docking in 
the breeds to which it is commonly applied. 
The terriers and the spaniels originating in 
England, are there used in the rough country 
for their true purposes, as field dogs. They 


are docked because were their tails left in the 
natural condition they would be so torn as 
to make the dogs useless in a short time. The 
same condition holds true for the pointer and 
setter as well as the Griffon in Russia, France 
and Germany, where they too are docked. 
The operation itself, the mere snipping of the 
tail between vertebrae when the dog is in 
young puppyhood makes a wound of far less 
area and is infinitely less painful than that of 
ear cropping. The fact of the matter is that 
cropping advocates are hard put to it for argu- 
ments to support their view and therefore 
make much of slight pretexts. 


‘THE task of the bench show judge is no 

light one in these days of multifarious 
breeds and swiftly changing whims of fashion 
or fancy indogdom. Standards are constantly 
being modified also by the bodies in authority 
in the various breeds and to be anything like 
a competent judge of half a dozen or more 
varieties certainly means the possession of 
unusual qualifications as well as careful study. 
One thing the judges at our bench shows in the 
East seem to be increasingly emphasizing to 
the lasting benefit of dogs in general; this is 
the suitability of the individual dog for the 
work he is to do or at any rate the work his 
breed was created to do. To award prizes 
on this basis as well as on the mere benching 
qualities is to aid materially the improvement 
of many breeds. All breeds of dogs have value 
and worth to mankind of one kind or another. 
The ideal standards of the various breeds 
have been fixed upon this foundation of 
utility as well as on certain peculiarities 
of appearance. The breed can not be im- 
proved unless these qualities of usefulness are 

(Continued on page 88) 





A red-cross dog—of the type used in the war zone—searching for wounded 





British open championship, Vardon, 

playing at the top of his form, was 

in the lead and had the best of Taylor 
by two strokes. The luck of , 
the draw brought these two | 
leaders together on the final 
day, a thing—in a field of two 
hundred—that would not hap- 
pen again in a lifetime. It was 
medal play, so that every stroke 
counted, and Vardon’s lead of 
two strokes might be cut down 
at any hole. I was one of an 
excited gallery of seven thou- 
sand golfers who followed the 
contest. The match started 
with plenty of adherents for 
each of the players. 

Taylor kept steadily at work 
and at the end of the morning 
round, he had not only suc- 
ceeded in getting those two 
strokes back but he had gained 
two more, so that in the after- 
noon the men started for the 
final eighteen holes with Taylor 
two strokes to the good. 

Prestwich is a particularly 
trying course, but the average 
spectator would select almost 
any hole, rather than the fourth, 
as being likely to cause a good 
player serious trouble. The 
hole preceding it—the famous Cardinal hole 
—is known throughout the world because of 
its difficult second shot. But it was the fourth 
hole that frightened Taylor. The fair green 
was extremely keen and he had admitted to 
friends that it was dangerous. There is, at 


A T the end of the first day of this year’s 





living golf players; 
champion of Great Britain 


By Walter Camp 


this hole, a slope to the right, so that, with a 
long run on the drive, it is very essential that 
the ball be held well to the left, if the trap, 
which lies on the edge of the brook to the right, 


Photos by Brown Bros. 


VARDON 
probably the most conspicuous of 


the present 


is to be avoided. But for the cautious player 
who goes far to the left there is another trap 
awaiting his ball. Hence it is essential to 
play a strong, courageous, straight shot almost 
on the trap at the left, and let the ball, because 
of the decline of the ground, roll to the right 





TAYLOR 
who was only defeated for the cham- 
pionship of Great Britain by a 
sloping fair-green at Prestwich 


‘ VANITY FAIR 


THE FOURTH HOLE AT PRESTWICH 


How It Cost Taylor the Open Championship of Great Britain 


and clear the right-hand trap by the side of 
the brook. 

This famous hole is three hundred and 
seventy-seven yards in length and the drive 
has already been described. The 
second shot has equal dangers, 
as the green is guarded on the 
left by a trap, which the second 
shot should hug very closely in 
order to remain safely on the 
green. In other words, the 
green, as well as the fair green, 
has a slope to the right so that 
the second shot should be played 
up to the left of it, and here 
is where the tricky left-hand 
trap by thegreen has been placed. 


FEW venturesome drivers 

had tried toleave their ball— 
on their drives—close to the trap 
on the right in order to make the 
second shot to the green a trifle 
easier. Whether Taylor was en- 
deavoring to do this or not I do 
not know, but his tee shot just 
found the right hand trap. In 
endeavoring to play out he got 
the ball out of the trap, only to 
find it on the extreme edge of 
the brook. He endeavored, from 
his tricky lie, to carry the brook 
and the rough between it and 
the hole, but hit the ball into 
the brook and was obliged to drop back witha 
loss of one stroke. The hole finally cost Taylor 
a seven, while Vardon, whose drive had been 
long and accurately placed well up to the left, 
secured the desired four and finished the day 
with a lead of three strokes. 





Tey 


RUST the French to foster so charming an innova- 
tion as girl caddies. No wonder that Le Touquet 

is the most popular course in France. VANITY Farr 
sincerely hopes that the custom will spread to America, 
as it might tend to improve manners and increase 
sociability. It might even diminish profanity. This 


MIXED GOLF AT LE TOUQUET 





photograph shows, on the left, the Duke of Panaranda 
who recently came to the United States with the vic- 
torious English polo team. He has lately taken up 
golf and is so enthusiastic about the game that he has 
promised his friends to purchase, at no very distant 
date, a golfing coat or waistcoat 





EDWARD P. ALLIS, 3rp 
|S ee is the new intercollegiate champion. He is 
captain of the Harvard University team as 
as being Wisconsin State Champion, a title which he 
only earned at the Milwaukee Country Club—his home 
links—after registering a 33 for the outward journey, 
his score being 3, 4, 4, 3, 4, 3, 5, 3, 4—33- 
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CLOSED CARS COME INTO THEIR OWN 


With the Advent of Cold Weather the Motorist Turns to the Limousine, 
the Coupé, and the Convertible Car 


ITH the Autumn 
tang in the crisp air 
and the woods all 


changing to glory, 
the mind of the motorist 
is turning naturally from 
the breezy touring car and 
the even more breezy run- 
about to the limousine, the 
sedan and the coupé. The 
inside-drive model may be 
said to be gaining sure 
ground in this country. Its 
convenience and smartness 
of appearance combine to 
make a strong appeal and, at 
any rate for the man who 
cares at all about doing his 
own driving, this form is 
well-nigh an ideal one. Es- 
pecially is the type popular 
in the between season of 
Autumn when one does not 
yet feel inclined to the for- 
mality of the more conven- 
tional closed car, piloted by 
the chauffeur. 

Body makers in this coun- 
try, long content merely to 
copy the good things done 
on the other side of the At- 
lantic, are beginning to show 
a marked turn of originality, 
as may be gathered from 
some of the body types 
which are illustrated in this 
issue. The special metal body, 
of which several views are shown, is especially 
attractive because of its convertibility. Witha 
minimum of effort it may be changed from an 
entirely enclosed and protected sedan form to 
the form of a four-door touring car. Moreover, 
it does not lose its individuality of line in the 
transition but is smartly distinctive in either 
form. More designing of this nature is still 
needed here and one may reasonably expect 
it to follow in the wake of the now established 
fact that motoring has emerged from the con- 
dition of a pastime to one of a necessity in daily 
life. Another body, one of the open form this 
time, illustrated in this number, is novel in 
design at almost all points. The mudguards, 
for instance, are far from the conventional 
metal excrescences and the body receives a 
peculiarly racy effect from being flush with 
the frame of the chassis, having no overhang 
at any point and offering a step instead of the 
usual running board for your entrance. The 
whole effect is timely, being somewhat @ Ja 
militaire. The popularity of the closed or con- 
vertible types is attested by the manufactur- 
ers, many of whom have noted recently a grow- 











For its cleanliness, simplicity of operation and beauty of design the electric has 
become justly popular particularly for women’s use. This ts the Borland 


ing demand for cars of the kind and either 
added them to their previous lines or increased 
the existing output. 


Wil the passing weeks of the great war in 
Europe the conviction is growing that 
for some time at any rate America must set 
the pace for the world in motoring creation 
and those who are most closely in touch with 
the situation agree, that not only will the mak- 
ers of cars benefit by a greatly extended export 
trade as soon as its practical side can be estab- 
lished, but that the users of cars will benefit 
also by the fact that their demands for the best 
and the most luxurious and comfortable in 
automobiles must be satisfied by native de- 
signers and builders. The reason is not far to 
seek. A small number of British cars may con- 
tinue to be brought in, although their muster 
has ever been so small as to be almost neg- 
ligible, but the Continental makers have been 
so affected by the war that they are either not 





producing at all or producing 
solely for government uses. 
Even should hostilities be 
terminated shortly, there- 
fore, the production of for- 
eign cars for export to this 
country must be practically 
cut off for a whole season at 
least. 

While it is with some satis- 
faction that these facts at 
home may be regarded, the 
motor vehicle is playing 
an interesting part in the 
great conflict going on over- 
seas. An angle of this 
situation not yet largely 
touched upon is the work 
that the privately owned 
motor is doing. At the 
outbreak of the war many 
French motorists who had 
more than one car promptly 
offered their whole stable, 
with the exception of, per- 
haps, a single machine, for 
immediate use by the Gov- 
ernment and this sort of vol- 
unteering was heartily wel- 
comed by the authorities. 
Word now comes from Eng- 
land that many car owners 
there, whose machines have 
not been taken for service, 
are having them converted 
as speedily as may be to 
a form in which they will 
be useful as ambulances and turning them 
over to the War Office as fast as they are com- 
pleted. Germany has a large corps of volun- 
teer motorists in the field whose machines are 
subject to subsidy during service and who 
themselves form a part of the intelligence ser- 
vice and act as drivers for general officers as 
well. 


How vitally the war has disturbed things 

motorish abroad may be understood from 
the fact that not only are the continental 
motor shows definitely shelved for the season, 
but even the Olympia in London, which has 
come to be quite as important an exhibition 
for the new things of the year as the Paris 
Salon, will probably be put off until next 
Spring at any rate. The show at Edinburgh 
has been abandoned and, of course, there will 
be no exhibition of foreign cars, no Importers’ 
Salon, in this country this season. With the 


latter exhibition New York will lose one of 
her most interesting annual assemblies of 
motor carriages. 

(Continued on page 90) 





These three photographs show the Springfield metal body. On the left is an interior view which shows the single door and the passageway for admittance to the 
driver’s seat. In the central picture the body is shown completely closed for use in inclement weather, and on the right the body is shown converted back again 


into an open touring car. 


The change requires but a few minutes 





SHOPPING FOR THE WELL DRESSED MAN 


VANITY FAIR 


The Return of the Stiff Cuff—Some Pleasing Novelties 


OME time ago, 
S but not so long 
ago that the day 
may not be re- 
membered by the oldest 
inhabitant, the shirt 
makers were, vulgarly 
speaking, “up against 
it.” It was when the 
manufacturers’ ambi- 
tion was to make Black bow for dinner 
money, instead of to jacket, fringed ends, 
improve the appear- 1.50 
ance of a somewhat 
reckless public, as they 
now love todo. There was a group of them 
sitting late one night in the lobby of one of 
our biggest hotels—or perhaps they were in 
the bar—and they worried, round by round, 
over the fact that although people bought 








shirts, they didn’t buy 
enough shirts. The 
problem was to invent 
some shirt which would 
sell itself by virtue of 
its novelty. It was an 
ugly situation. And 
as they worried, so 
their spirits went down. 

History does not re- 
late how long they sat 
there. The important 
fact is that the meeting 
was finally broken up 
by a member of the 
party jumping to his 
feet, waving his arms, 
and shouting: “I’ve 
got it.” What he had 
got, no one could dis- 
cover, because he im- 
mediately fled. But a 
week later, he put on 
the market the first 
shirts with soft cuffs. The innovation was a 
success. All his competitors followed suit,— 
in his hurry he had forgotten to patent his in- 
vention—and for years the market was inun- 
dated with soft-cuff shirts. Everybody bought 
them because everybody else did, and because 
the makers said they were comfortable and 
handsome. 





French colored linen 
handkerchief in various 
patterns, $1.50 


‘THE vogue of the soft cuff has been immense, 
but at last it is on the wane, and I for oneam 
glad to be able to report the fact. The soft 
cuff was not handsome; it was hot in summer; 
it crumpled in an hour or two; it absorbed, 
like a sponge, every atom of dust with which 
it came in contact and was, altogether, far 
from desirable. It has begun to go. The stiff 
cuff is coming into its own again. And men 
who dress according to the dictates of sense 
and cleanliness and practicability are wearing 
it quite extensively. 

You will notice—if you look—that the shirt 
- pictured on this page has stiff cuffs. That, 
however, is not its sole raison d’étre. Its dis- 
tinctiveness lies in the fact that it has a collar 
to match it. In wandering about, it is possi- 
ble to see many shirts with collars that match; 
but the majority of them are so noisy that any 
prudent man would hesitate to wear one even 
at a dog fight. The shirt I have selected is of a 
quiet, though not dull French gray, which is 
relieved by a piping of white on the centre box 
pleat, and on the edges of the cuffs and the 
collar. 















of More Than Passing Interest 


By Robert Lloyd Trevor 








The matter of col- 





























lars and ties for even- 
ing wear is one which 
will probably never 
cease to harass the 
man who has other 
things to think about 
than clothes, yet who 
wants to wear the right 
thing. Not long ago, 
















Shower proof tan boot > friend of mine, hav- 
with wing tip, $9.00 ing previously armed 
a pair himself with a fashion 
chart, inquired as to 

whether he might wear 

a turnover collar with a dinner jacket. J 
said he might not; whereupon he turned on 
me and, producing his chart, showed me, 
with grim satisfaction, a phrase stating that 
with a dinner jacket either a wing or a turn- 
over collar was correct, 




























A novelty in colored shirts with 
collar to match. Made of French 
gray linen with box pleats and 
stiff cuffs piped with white. Shirt 
and collar, $6.00 






















“Now,” he chortled, 
“what have you got to 
Saye 











Y answer was that 

while technically 
“correct” for all men, 
the turnover is part of 
the equipment of a 
waiter. I told him 
how another friend of 
mine at a house party 
where he didn’t know 
many of the people, 
had unexpectedly run 
short of wing collars 
and had been forced to 
wear a turnover with 









































English flannel waistcoat with notched collar 
and soft roll lapels. Price, $6.00 








The All-American Football Team 


S announced lest month, Vanity Fair 

is now at work on its own All- 
American Team. Chosen for us by 
football experts all over America, this 
team will include a good many sur- 
prises; men who, although on “small 
college” elevens, have none the less 
earned premier honors. 

Look for this real all-American team 
in the next Vanity Fair. It will include, 
not only the first team, but a compre- 
hensive list of substitutes. There will 
be a great deal of interesting comment 
on the work of each man, and of his 
closest rivals. 








his dinner jacket. He 
happened to be stand- 
ing alone near the bil- 
liard room and no less 
than four men came 
up at different times and asked him to get 
them a drink. The turnover collar is approved 
by the fashion chart brigade, but it is not 
worn by the best dressed men. The latter 
wear a collar similar to that shown here— 
with a black bow which need not be absolutely 
plain. This one, for instance, of ribbed silk, 
with fringed ends, is perfectly safe. 


French lisle sock with 
embroidered clocking, 
$1.50 a pair 


WASTcoaTs, in unscrupulous hands, are 
apt to be a menace. to the public eyesight. 
In fact there is no limit to the atrocities per- 
petrated with them by people whose taste is not 
of the best. But occasionally one may dis- 
cover a “fancy” waistcoat which, though it 
is not exactly dull, is not too loud when worn 
in combination with carefully chosen linen 
and a modest suit. It is made of white Eng- 
lish flannel, with a black checked pattern. 
Unlike the ordinary waistcoat, it has a collar, 
which is notched like that of a coat, and soft 
rolling lapels. The sartorial camp is somewhat 
divided over the question of the desirability 
of collars and lapels on waistcoats. Personally 
I am inclined to like them, provided they are 
well cut. 


HE choice of shoes is more delicate an 

operation than might be imagined. A 

month or two ago, I mentioned the hat and 

its importance with relation to the rest of one’s 

attire. The same arguments apply to shoes 

and boots. Every day I see men trotting 
(Continued on page 92) 
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THE WELL DRESSED MAN IN LONDON 


Morning Coats, and What to Wear with Them, and a Word 


Nore :—Although this article was written in London be- 
fore the outbreak of war, the authenticity of its con- 
tents is in no way affected by present conditions there. 


ITH no clothes can a man make 
himself look a caricature quite so 
effectively as with the morning 
coat. Even apparently slight in- 

novations in our calling attire must be handled 
as tenderly as dynamite. The London Horse 
Show clearly demonstrated this point. 

There is one broad principle which men only 
too often forget. You may allow yourself an 
eccentricity of dress, but only one, and even 
that only on condition that the rest of your 
costume is strictly orthodox. If you have an 
amazing personality you may risk two, but 
the chances are ten thousand to one that you 
will only succeed in making yourself look 
“impossible.” 

Modern modes have destroyed an old tradi- 
tion: that with the morning or frock coat only 
a white shirt could be worn. This has, of 
course, ceased to have even a semblance of 
being a fixed rule, but there is no denying the 
fact that nothing looks so well with a body coat 
as a white shirt, for preference wide-pleated 
and half-starched, with double cuffs. 

Here is a don’t: in the name of everything 
sartorial, do not wear a striped collar, matching 
the shirt, with a morning coat. It is amazing 
that such a remark should not be superfluous. 
Unfortunately, there are too many young men 
about whose chief ambition seems to be to 
wear fancy dress at all times, and the influence 
of these “nuts” demoralizes many people 
without their knowing it. 

Nothing is quite so becoming as the high- 
waisted swallow-tailed morning coat of to- 
day, worn with one button—sometimes two— 
ora link. The waist-line is well accentuated, 
an outside breast pocket serving to enhance 





Concerning Riding Coats 


the effect. The trousers, which must not be 
too narrow, are made with a pleat at the top 
of each crease. This pleat, hidden by the 
waistcoat, gives more cloth over the hips, and 








Photo by Sport & General 


THE EARL OF ORKNEY 








in a typical “undress” riding kit, judging hunters 





























Photo by Sport & General 
Tweed trousers are often seen with 
@ morning coat, but should never 
be worn with a white waisicoat 


Black morning coat and white waist- 
coat with striped grey trousers and 
rather loose chamois gloves 


at the Richmond Horse Show 


prevents the unseemingly bulging of the side 
pockets. 

As in so many other things, simple masses 
and blots of color are the keynote of men’s 
dress today. Hence, no so-called “fancy” 


‘waistcoats; obtrusive patterns are relegated 


to the limbo of Victorian modes. Plain white, 
grey, or beige waistcoats are the rule. The 
first can be made either in flannel or piqué— 
the latter for preference. They are collarless, 
with a medium opening, slightly waisted, and 
have long points, the white edges of which 
show below the waist-line link on the coat. 


]N choosing the material for the trousers 

any too violent contrast should be avoided 
if a white or colored waistcoat is to be worn. 
When in doubt, play a black waistcoat. If 
a pair of trousers is to be worn with a grey 
waistcoat and a black coat for instance, it 
should be of grey very nearly approaching 
that of the waistcoat. With a white waist- 
coat, keep the trousers as much in the tonality 
of the coat as possible: a black trouser with 
stripes an inch apart, for example, or, if you 
wish to match the waistcoat, the black and 
white check trouser. This check is perhaps 
more in keeping with the grey coat and waist- 
coat, with which the grey or black top hat is 
interchangeably worn. The grey coat also 
always looks well with trousers of the same 
material and a white waistcoat. 

The same principle should be observed in 
the choosing of ties and socks, though I per- 
sonally am strongly in favor of the black on all 
occasions. Still, patternless grey or dull-blue 
are not incorrect, and if the color is chosen 
judiciously. they look distinctly smart—judi- 
ciously chosen, I repeat. ‘If you are not per- 
fectly sure of your color sense, refrain. 
(Continued on page 92) 


























Black morning coat and black waist- 
coat worn with a white slip and 
check trousers 
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The Prince of Wales is one-who has 

again taken to the short skirted 
frock-coat 











the great looms of Europe are still, Callot Seurs to have a 
for a frock needs must make a plaid 
The corsage is black tulle and 1, 


Over the simplest of black satin underdresses, 
hangs a long vestment of olive green velvet fri 
with jet. Collar with fox and 


high of neck and long of sleeve, 
mged at the bottom and girdled 
“voila”! one of the very smartest gowns of the mode 


of black taffeta and black 
ace with a white tulle frill 
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WHAT THEY WEAR IN 
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PARIS MAKES THE MODE ALL SNUG FOR WINTER 


son, Callot’s are shorter and shortest 

of all are Premet’s. When I saw 

Premet’s collection in August I 
thought ‘Heaven help us if we are to wear such 
frocks as these—we shall never get out of our 
teens.” But I was reassured. The short 
skirts, it was explained, were made longer for 
women who could look back on twenty—and 
I breathed again. 

But if skirts are unduly short at the hem 
one is comforted by the fact that at last we 
have the high-necked corsage. At Chéruit’s 
the corsage extends to the base of the throat 
where it is finished with a narrow standing 
collar, which is sometimes edged with a flaring 
tulle frill, and opened in the tiniest possible V 
which becomingly breaks the line in front. 


(C'sn co skirts are short this sea- 


Collared to the Chin, Sleeved 
to the Wrist, Warmly Rein- 
forced with Fur, Fash- 


ion Awaits Cold Weather 


Fur is used this season to trim everything 
from tailored frocks to night-robes. Bands of 
ermine, skunk, fox, marten and sealskin border 
coats, skirts and evening cloaks. The smartest 
girdles are made of fur. Jackets are collared 
with fur. Hats and toques are made of fur 
and velvet. Muffs of velvet boast only the 
merest touch of fur as trimming. A little 
patch of fur buckled across a small satin 


slipper is the very latest wrinkle. The fur is 
puckered a bit and flares across the instep, 
showing a glint of the blue satin lining. 

Serge, cloth and satin are delicately embroid- 
ered with gold thread—an open running 
stitch—which is particularly pretty on bright- 
hued fabrics—vermillion, orange, blue or green 
duvetyn—and is also effective on black. 
Braid is used more for bindings this year. 


LAID velvet in dark rich colors is combined 
with plain velvet or cloth by several of the 
leading houses, and plaid and plain taffeta is 
used in the same way. Serge and other soft 
woolen materials are embroidered with threads 
of colored silk, and black tulle is embroidered 
with gold or silver. Drécoll embroiders a 
frock of cloth in the new shade called beurre, 





To the vermillion velvet of this 
wrap the neutral tones of skunk 
bands afford pleasing contrast 


Not fastened but held with neg- 
ligent hand was a black and 
ivory brocade wrap seen at Callot’s 


A wide band of marten makes 
more flaring still the flaring 
skirt of a slate blue velvet coat 


Half the coat, at least, is the 
“‘godet’’ flounce on a luxurious 
yellow velvet and kolinsky wrap 








with thread of the same color. Premet’s 
chiffon blouses—and Premet showed more 
blouses this year than any other house—were 
embroidered with colored silks. 

The new long sleeve fits the arm closely and 
is finished at the wrist with a cuff of some 
kind—not always pretty, but que voulez vous? 
It is the fashion. Not all sleeves are long, 
however. A short sleeve of satin which just 
covers the elbow is bound on the edge with 
satin. Many frocks of dark blue gabardine 
or cachemire have sleeves of black taffeta or 
satin, and a tailored frock of blue serge has 
sleeves of plaid velvet. 


HE one-piece frock 
was featured by all 
the houses at the open- 
ings. Full-skirted and 
hanging straight from 
the shoulders, it is either 
loosely girdled or simply 
sewn to the skirt at the 
hips, a band.of embroid- 
ery concealing the cross- 
wise seam. Smart, flar- 
ing coats are worn with 
the one-piece frock. 
After the freedom of 
the uncovered neck— 
just as we had learned 
to wear it without con- 
tracting pneumonia— 
the high-necked frock 
seems clumsy, stiff, and 
uncomfortable. Still, 
the new high line at the 
neck is very smart. The 
newest coats are but- 
toned or fastened invisi- 
bly close to the neck — 
also, no revers, no open 
front—everything tight 
and trim. 





Below a gray satin corselet embroidered 

in gold and silver a cream lace flounce, 

and over both a floating drapery of 
rosy pink tulle 
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Skirt and sleeve length, 
collar, belt and con- 
venient pocket proclaim 
this suit newest of the new 














Even Paris is fain to ac- 

knowledge an innovation 

in avery short frock hung 
with a trailing tunic 


Callot, partial to the 

stripe, combines velvet 

in plain olive green and 
green and red stripes 


Callot is making evening gowns of pailletted 
tulle; the paillettes are opalescent and are 
closely sewn to the tulle, which however has 
not the appearance of being heavily weighted 
‘as the paillettes are extraordinarily light. 
Plain tulle and flowers are used as trimming. 
Flowers, by the way, were much in evidence 
at the openings. Chéruit covered almost the 
entire front of the corsage of an evening frock 
with roses—great full-blown pink rose—and 
Premet used long sprays of them on jeune 
fille frocks of pale satins and tulle. 


BLACK tulle and jet is still smart. Callot 

tucks huge roses under long flounces of 
black beaded tulle, the color gleaming faintly 
through. Long “wing” sleeves of black tulle 
subdue the brilliancy of a Callot evening gown 
of geranium red velvet. Elaborate ornaments 
of cut jet are applied to the corsage and the 
front of the skirt. 

How are we to get on without the tunic? 
Devoted as we were to the sheath skirt we 
loved the tunic more, and there is now every 
indication that it is to be taken from us. The 
full skirt is very pretty to look at, but can we 
really wear it—and the petticoat also? And 
must we give up our “knickers” of satin and 
Italian silk? These are fearsome questions. 





. VANITY FAIR 
Picture a short, loose smock left half un. 
buttoned in the back and you have one of the 
latest gowns. The smock is of taffeta with a 
yoke and sleeves of chiffon and the skirt under- 
neath is of velvet with a buttoned yoke of 
chiffon. The lines of this frock are much the 
same as those of the one-piece frock—loose and 
straight from the shoulder—and the skirt is 
wide at the hem. However this creation ip 
no wise resembles the “chemise”’ of last spring, 
A YEAR ago at the races we saw the lined 

skirt—the skirt of velours de laine, flatly 
lined. Since then we have slowly accustomed 
ourselves to the lining petticoat. But this year 
Callot has introduced 
the lined tunic, a black 
open-fronted tunic which 
is lined for several inches 
at the bottom with king’s 
blue satin. Sashes are 
now lined with a con- 
trasting color, of which 
only a glimpse is had 
now and then. Chiffon 
is used in this way also 
—especially for evening 
cloaks—the chiffon be- 
ing laid over another 
lining of brilliant satin, 
Not enough has been 
said in praise of the 
moyen dge frock—the 
one-piece frock. In black 
velvet girdled with jet or 
gold cord, frocks of this 
kind are truly medieval 
in appearance and really 
beautiful. The high line 
at theneck is of ‘‘ period” 
inspiration. It enhances 
the picturesque note, 
but lacks the coquetry 
of the familiar V. 


Just for the sake of oddity a frock of 

soft gray satin and cream lace band 

with skunk has a pannier draped over 
one hip only 
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Great is the inconsistency of the 
mode which tops a wintry little tur- 
ban of breitschwanz with three airy 
white tarlatan roses. The brim is 
faced with white satin. 


The vogue of fur finds supreme ex- 

pression in a moleskin wrap reach- 

ing to the wearer’s heels and collared 

with the smart celestial fox, which 
has a dark brown tone. 


Sweeping high at the front an odd 

arrangement of knotted paradise 

feathers harmonizes to perfection 

with the graceful lines of the brim of 
a corbeau blue velvet hat. 























A single huge poppy of steel gray 

gauze with center of glitlering jet is 

the only ornament used or needed 

upon a small hat of lustrous black 
velvet with rolled brim. 


At the middle below is a Georgette 

model called ‘‘Imperatric,” made of 

rich brown velvet trimmed with small 

brown ostrich plumes and clusters 
of yellowish-pink roses. 


Paradise feathers are arranged in 
haphazard fashion about a con- 
servatively sized sailor of velvet in 
that new shade which is very ap- 
propriately called “beetroot.” 





PARIS SPEAKS OF HATS AND WRAPS 
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TO BE WORN AFTER SIX 


A Gown for a Dance and Another for a 
Dinner, and a Wrap to Go Over Either 


year a paramount subject. In addition 

to the more formal dinner gown, such 

as that pictured at the center of the 
page, a dance frock of the type shown at the 
right is essential. 

The dinner gown is of high luster black satin, 
made sleeveless with tulle at the neck and under 
the arms. American Beauty roses at the belt, 
the shoulder and back of the gown give a 
touch of bright color. The price of this 
gown, which may also be had in colors, is $50. 
The dance frock is of satin d’armour, and 


Byers apparel is at this season of the 








may be had in lovely becoming shades. The 
plaited underskirt is of flesh colored chiffon, 
and there is a drapery of the chiffon over the 
shoulders. Crystal beaded tissue is inset at 
the front of the bodice and tiny roses trim the 
belt in the back and are caught at the shoulder. 
The price of this frock is $32. 50. 

The wrap sketched is of broadcloth made in 
cape effect on the back and in coat effect in 
the front. It comes in black, white or various 
colors, trimmed with black velvet, and is 
lined with satin and warmly but lightly inter- 
lined. The price is $25. 
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THE SHOPS OF VANITY FAIR 


Garments Formal and Intimate 
to Outfit Matron and Maid for Every Hour 
of a Winter’s Day 


even in midwinter, its most unlikely 

season, one finds almost constant use 

for it under a heavy coat. The blue 
gabardine frock shown at the lower right 
corner of the page is one of the prettiest 
models that have been seen in some time. 
Narrow black silk braid finishes the front 
where it opens and also marks the line where 
the sleeves are inserted. But quite the smart- 
est feature are the pockets, which are orna- 
mented at the outer edges with a design in 
fine black silk braid, and lined with the white 
satin, which material also is used to bind the 
decorative buttonholes and to make the but- 
tons. It is cut high-neck with its tiny turn- 
over collar of white satin matching the cuffs, 
and it has a white kid belt. 


i SMART one-piece frock has no season; 


HE soft satin frock pictured at the left of 

the middle has quite an unusual draping 
to the bodice, the satin winds around the figure 
gracefully and ends in a knot in the back. 
This drapery is bound with a narrow fold of 
the charmeuse which also defines the yoke- 
line and the armhole. The 
dress, as a whole, has an en- 
gaging air of dignity due to 
the absence of all trimming, 
but the chiffon collar and cuffs. 
When a top coat is needed for 


Elaboration is introduced 
only in the petticoat of a 
satin frock. $38.50 


A charmeuse day frock, too, 
uses severity as a means to 
smartness, $48 







































A negligée epitomizing 
youth, $10.75; a bou- 
doir cap which goes 
counter to type, $2.50 


Note:—This de- 
partment is de- 
voted, month by 
month, to selec- 
tions of new 
things from the 
best shops. Van- 
ity Fair will, on 
request, give the 
names and ad 
dresses of the 
shops where any 
articles shown 
here may be pur- 
chased; or, if 
more convenient 
for you, Vanity 
Fair will be glad 
to buy for you, 
on receipt of 
check or money 
order, any arti- 
cles described or 
illustrated 
in this depart- 


As convenient a coat as was 
ever made, $35; the snug 
ment little hat, $8 


outing purposes, one wants it just as loose and 
convenient as possible. The latest English 
model in this type of coat is shown at the right 
of the middle of this page. Its only method 
of fastening is the belt at the waist-line. The 
armholes are of the loosest sort, the pockets 
conveniently arranged and capacious, and it 
is made of English material in plaid or dull 
mixtures. With it is worn in the illustration a 
very smart little velours hat simply trimmed 
with a grosgrain band. This may be had in 
a number of colors, 


ie is not always that one can find a suit 

which serves two purposes so well as the 
one pictured on page 70 which may become a 
formal suit if worn with an elaborate hat and 
blouse, and yet is by no means too elaborate 
for morning wear, if accompanied by a simple 
hat or blouse. The material is a satin finished 
broadcloth, and the trimming consists of fine 
braiding and embroidery. Velvet of a shade 
just a bit darker than the broadcloth forms the 
turn-over collar. 

The satin evening frock shown at the lower 
left owes its effectiveness almost entirely to 
the lovely shades in which it comes, American 
beauty, robin’s egg blue and similar tones, 
coupled with the lack of trimming. The 
bodice may be worn moderately long waisted 
as shown, or it may be allowed to drop straight 





























Woman of slender build never 
wore frock more becoming 
than this, $24.50 











Any hour, from morning until night, this 
suit may be worn if accompanied by the 
correct accessories, $41.50 


and longer. The full tunic falls softly over a 
double petticoat of exquisite lace of a deep 
string color, a mesh with a fine net lace 
pattern. Under this is a petticoat of flesh 
colored chiffon. Flesh colored tulle softens 
the neck and the crushed girdle ends in a 
knotted sash end at the left side of the back. 





A chiffon blouse of a becoming 
and perennially popular type 
may be had for $5.95 


The cape at the back of this 
satin blouse adds very much 
to its effectiveness, $9.50 


The evening wrap of chiffon velvet at the 
upper right corner of this page is a particu- 
larly graceful one with quite an unusual cape- 
like back, the points of which end in two tas- 
sels matching the one which is suspended 
irom the ornament in front. With a wrap of 
this sort one can wear any fur collar, scarf or 
stole, which gives it a great deal of chic, and 
if one selects the wrap in a neutral tone such 
as the new sphinx, beetroot, midnight blue, 
plum or even in black, one can use it equally 
well for formal afternoon occasions. Many of 
the shops have coats of this type which are sold 
usually to suburban people who ‘come into 
the city of an evening and therefore have com- 
paratively little use for a more perishable 
wrap. 


VERY charming is the crépe de Chine and 

swansdown negligée shown at the middle 
of page 69, which, althotgh all cut in one piece, 
prettily suggests a high waist-line across the 
center of both back and front. It may be had 
in all the light shades as well as in white. A 
knot of pink and blue rosebuds trims it at the 
waist-line in front. With it is shown an 
equally charming boudoir cap of net, lace 
and ribbon, which is a relief from the cap ruf- 
fling around the face. 

The three blouses shown at the bottom of 
this page are all rather unpretentious, and yet 
they display a pleasing novelty of design. The 
one second to the left has a loose cape in the 
back and has a great deal of individuality. 
It is made entirely of satin and the collar and 
the cuffs are both new in types. The collar 
can be worn standing up or lying flat in the 
back, and pretty little satin covered buttons 
trim the front of the waist. It may be had in 
navy blue, white and black. 


"THE one at the middle is the simplest sort 
of a white washable satin shirt with a 
collar which may be either buttoned up to the 
throat or left open. Oddly shaped white 
ivory buttons fasten the waist and form links 
for the cuffs. 

The plaited chiffon blouse pictured at the 
left is a very becoming model. It is mounted 
on a net lining and may be had in almost all 
shades, black and white, made over white net, 
with a double collar of white crépe. The 
lower collar has a chiffon edge to match the 


Oddly shaped porcelain but- 
tons relieve the severity of a 
white satin shirt, $5.95 
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Those who dwell out of town and others who 
prefer a simple wrap will find this one an 
extremely wise choice, $48.50 


color of the blouse. The pretty buttons are of 
a shade to match the chiffon. 

Very practical are the two brassiéres at the 
right, which are strongly made, the one of 
Cluny lace and linen and the other of embroid- 
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ery. These are very cleverly cut to hold the 
bust in place without unduly confining it. 
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Cluny lace gives distinction Ribbon run through embroid- ; 

and the excellent cut practica- _ ery at the waist-line gives the 

bility to this brassiere, $1 final dainty touch, $2.50 f 
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Hatted and collared with 

a quaintness quite obvi- 

ously purloined from the 
long-ago 


ASHION is 
kind this sea- 
son. to" “the 


woman who is 
clever at making acces- 
sories. Most attractive 
are the new sets which 
combine fabrics and 
furs, and these can 
easily be fashioned by 
deft fingers. Sometimes taffeta or faille silk, 
again velvet, or even tulle or very firm chif- 
fon, is used in combination with fur and the 
fur cloth which is now so wonderfully made 
that one can hardly tell it from actual fur. 
Leopard, civet-cat, tiger, broadtail or breit- 
schwanz, and caracal are all effectively sug- 
gested in this cloth which sells for from $3.50 
to $9 per yard. At the former price may be 
had the leopard, civet-cat and tiger fabrics 
which are fifty inches wide, while the broad- 
tail and caracal range in price from $3.50 to 
$9 per yard, and are forty-eight to fifty inches 
wide. In the fabric which sells at the latter 
price the markings of the most beautiful 
breitschwanz skins are faithfully copied. 


HIS fabric in combination with black chif- 
fon velvet could be used to advantage in 
such a set as that pictured second to the left 
on this page. The buttons would be pretty 
made of the velvet, and the buttonholes could 
be bound with it. It would take three-eighth; 
of a yard of fur cloth for the neck-piece, one- 
half of a yard for the muff and one-fourth of a 
yard for the hat, while three-eighths of a yard 
of velvet would be needed for the neck-piece 
and one-fourth of a yard of velvet for the muff. 
The breitschwanz cloth might also be used to 
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Breitschwanz cloth, which du pli- 
cates the most minute markings 
of the fur, is fashioned into this 

muff and neck-piece 





eginning at the left, and quoting the prices by the yard: Hudson seal, $1.25; monkey 
fur, $1; black flying squirrel, $2.85; moleskin trimming, $1.60; Russian fitch, $2.50. 
These prices are for the one-inch width 


In this season of sashes it is not astonishing 
to see a fur neck-piece accompanied by a 


fur girdle 


LITTLE STRIPS OF VELVET, 
LITTLE BANDS OF FUR 


Needed but a Modicum of Material 
to Make Fascinating 
Neck-fixings 


Straggling monkey fur and lus- 

trous while velvet have wonderful 

possibilities, as this set convinc- 
ingly demonstrates 
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Faille and skunr com- 

prised this set but, other 

combinations are quite 
as smart 


make the hat and collar 
pictured at the upper 
left corner of the page, 
whichis well adapted to 
accompany a tailored 
suit ona mild day. Faille 
silk or chiffon velvet 
might again be used in 
combination with the 
fur cloth to line the col- 
lar and form the chou 
at the back of the hat. 
Ribbon velvet of the 
same color might form 
the tabs in front. It 
would take one-fourth 
of a yard of the forty- 
eight-inch cloth for the neck-piece and three- 
fourths of a yard of the cloth for the hat. 


S° many frocks are sashed with fur this sea- 
son that one is not startled tosee a neck- 
piece which is accompanied by a sash, such as 
that pictured at the middle of this page. One 
would need only one-fourth of a yard of forty- 
inch caracal cloth for the neck-piece and 
three-eighths of a yard for the girdle. 

Even the set shown to the right of thé mid- 
dle could be made of caracal cloth, black vel- 
vet and monkey fur, although white chiffon 
velvet, black velvet and monkey fur would 
make an even more effective combination. 
One-fourth of a yard of white velvet, one- 
fourth of a yard of black velvet and one-half 
of a yard of fur would be needed for the neck- 
piece, while five-eighths of a yard of white vel- 
vet, one-half of a yard of black velvet and 
three yards of fur would be required for the 
muff. Monkey fur is only $1 a yard, in the 
one-inch width. All the furs mentioned in- 
crease about eighty per cent in price with each 
added inch of width. Chiffon velvet is $4.95 
per yard, and is forty-two inches wide. 

The charmingly youthful set shown at the 
upper right corner of this page is of taffeta or 

(Continued on page 80) 





Beginning next to the middle band: Tailless ermine, $4; beaver trimming, $2.75; mink 
tail, in tail width, five-eighths of an inch, $2.25; skunk raccoon, $2.25; kolinsky, 
$3.75; Russian fitch tail, tail width, $2.50 
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No. 2685/G 
A cleverly tailored belt and the 
new high collar characterize this 
simple blouse 


No. 2483/G 
Satin, withthe fad for me- 
tallic trimming acknowl- 
edged in steel buttons 


HE new régime of the tailored 
Ties is being ushered in with 

the trimmest and smartest of 

models. Quite the newest feature 
about them is the high collar, which 
issues from its long banishment with 
the best possible grace. In No. 
2685/G the collar, with snugness as- 
sured by two tiny buttons in front, 
is made on a little chemisette. The 
long drooping points at the front are 
characteristic of many of the smartest, 


Nos. 268 3/G— 
No. 2728/G 2684/G 
Appropriate for Broadcloth may 
either formal or in- make the plaited 
formal wear is this skirt and white tub 
smart top-coat satin the blouse 









PATTERNED TO GIVE SERVICE 


Smart Separate Waists and Skirts, and Smart 
Separate Coats to Wear Over Them 


Note:—By special arrangement the sub- 
scribers to Vanity Fair obtain the benefit of 
the Vogue Pattern Service, which reduces the 
smart fashions to a working basis. The 
patterns illustrated on this page, sizes 34 to 
40 inches bust measure, and 24 to 30 inches 


No. 2680/G 
Either gabardine, 
satin, or velvet will 
admirably fashion 
a chic coat bodice 





Nos. 2726/G— 
2727/G 


A hip-yoke distin- 
guishes the skirt and 
a novel raglan sleeve 


the waist 


waist measure, are priced at 50 cents for 
waist, coat or skirt, and $1 for complete cos- 
tume, except Nos. 2728/G, 2772/G, and 
2729/G, which are priced at $1 each. An 
illustration, directions, and material require- 
ments are given with each pattern. Order 
from Vogue Pattern Service, 443 Fourth 
Avenue, New York cily 














Nos. 2770/G— 
No. 2772/G 2771/G 
The basque dress of The one-piece frocks 
the summer grown favored of the open- 
into a charming re- ings find a worthy 
dingote costume representative here 
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No. 2686/G 
A smart service waist, severely 
tailored, correctly high collared, 
and long sleeved 


No. 2768/G 
The existent era of mil- 
itarism is observed here 
in the braid-bound edges 


new autumn models in neckwear. 

Of course, the increased vogue of 
the separate waist and skirt has 
demanded all manner of top-coats. 
A coat which is amply big enough 
for warmth and is a worthy example 
of the smart, flaring models favored 
of fashion this autumn, is shown in 
No. 2728/G. According to the man- 
dates of the moment, the coat is 
loosely belted and the fur collar fits 
high against the back of the neck. 


Uy 


Nos. 2750/G— 
2751/G No. 2729/G 
The circular skirt, An unusyal yoke- 


line, much braid and 
many buttons are 
features of a coat 


and a coat which 
adopts the new, odd 
surplice front 
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These three bottles contained three of the 
most popular imported perfumes 







These three bottles were filled with do- 


~ fire i A ‘ mestic perfumes made by Colgate & Co. 
4 7 e “4 
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would you Aave chosen 
in this Terfume Test ? 


JHE test was made by 103 representative women, comparing six perfumes— 
| three of which were the most popular foreign perfumes and three were 
domestic, made by Colgate & Co. Over % of the 103 women chose 
Colgate’s in preference to the imported. Before making the test 61 of 
the 103 said they preferred a foreign perfume, yet when the influence of a foreign 
label was removed 41 of these 61, or 2% of them, chose Colgate’s first. 


: Every woman will be interested in the story of this test 


editorial staffs of two wom- 
en’s magazines and college 
women. Each was asked to 
name the perfume she was in 
the habit of using and was 
then given 6 strips of the 
scented paper numbered 1to6 
corresponding to the num- 
bers on the bottles. She was 
asked to make a first choice, 
a second, a third, etc. Rec- 
ord was kept of ail selections. 


When the tests were com- 
pleted the judges took the 


we 
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It shows very clearly that 
selecting a perfume because 
it has a foreign label does 
not necessarily result in a 
woman’s getting what she 


really prefers. 

The test was conducted as 
follows by two impartial 
judges (Mr. F. N. Double- 
day of Doubleday, Page & 
Co.; Mr. S. Keith Evans of 
the Woman’s Home Com- 
panion). They purchased 
three of the most popular 


This is thé Way They Chose 


First choice of 28 women, Colgate’s Florient First choice of 12 women, Foreign Perfume 2 
First choice of 26 women, Colgate’s Splendor _ First choice of 10 women, Foreign Perfume 5 
First choice of 18 women, Foreign Perfume 4 _ First choice of 9 women; Colgate’s Eclat 


Note these little stories of women who had 
been buying a label rather than a perfume: 


A prominent actress, who had previously Three Smith College girls in like manner 
used a certain French Perfume, which-hap- passed by their unlabeled avowed choice and 
petted to be in this test, placed that perfume two chose Splendor, one Eclat. 
fourth and Florient first. An editor of a well-known woman’s period- 
A prominent member of the senior class _ ical,whose profession brings her in touch with 
of Vassar College chose Colgate’s Florient all that isbest in perfumes, foreign or domestic, 
although what she ‘bought was her favorite chose Colgate’s Splendor after expressing a 
perfume was in this test, and accorded that preference for a famous French perfume in- 
perfume fifth place. cluded in the test, which she put in second place. 























imported perfumes and three Colgate perfumes—all in origi- 
nal unopened bottles. The pee poured the perfumes into 
six plain bottles, numbered from one to six, and kept a record 
by which they alone knew which number represented each 
erfume. From time to time strips of Perfumers’ Blotting 
aper were scented from the numbered bottles under the su- 
ervision of thejudges, and these wereused in making the test. 
e 103 women represented business women, the stage, the 


record, and inserted the names of the perfumes in place of the 
numbers from the key which they alone had. The result was 
then announced to Colgate & Co. It was a daring test—in- 
spired by the confidence which we had in the superiority of 
our perfumes. How is your choice of perfumes determined? 
By what you really prefer or by a foreign label? Is it not 
possible that a domestic label is keeping you from the enjoy- 
ment of the particular perfume you would naturally select? 


Would You like to make the Test for yourself? 


If so, we will send you three Perfumers’ Testing Strips, 
three miniature vials of the Colgate Perfumes—Florient, 
Splendor and Eclat—and an extra strip of paper so that 
you can make a comparison between Colgate’s and the 
perfume which you may now be using. 


This test will not only be valuable to you but can be 
used as an interesting form of entertainment for your 
friends. We will send full instructions as to how to make 
the test. Your name and address and a 2c stamp for mailing 


will receive prompt attention. 


Write today for details showing how to make the test yourself 
COLGATE & CO., Perfume Contest, Dept. 28, 199 Fulton Street, New York 
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A lampshade frill supplants the 
tassel on a striped silk bag, $5.95 


= 








The Modern Reticule 


Quaint and Old-Timy Are the New Bags 


NOVEL feature of the new bags 
A is the use of the lampshade frill 

instead of the tassel at the bot- 
tom. This accords well with the old- 
fashioned types which are being re- 
vived. The reticule shape is much 
in evidence, many times developed in 
faille with a fine 
blue or maroon 
or yellow stripe. 
Rain-dotted 
faille, which is 
seen in the bag 
at the upper 
right, is a ma- 
terial which 
is considerably 
favored. 

The little 
group of hand- 
kerchiefs shown 
in the photo- 
graph at the 
certer is partic- 

















Inside this lavender levant bag is 
fitted as is shown opposite, $4.95 


























Upon a handbag of faille a 
flaunting tunic, $5.95 





Novel versions of 
the kerchief 


ularly interesting. Beginning at the 
top the handkerchiefs are as follows: 
A French linen handkerchief with colored 
border, glove size, 35 cents. Narrow 
black rimmed glove handkerchief of 
French linen 35 cents. Regular sized 
handkerchief in white and colors 50 
cents and with 
embroidered in- 
itial 15 cents 
extra. Irish 
linen handker- 
chief with hand- 
rolled hem in 
glove and reg- 
ular size with 
white or colored 
initial 35 cents 
each, $4 the 
dozen. Last isa 
linen handker- 
chief with deco- 
rative stripe, 
price 50 cents. 





Half silk and ha'f suede and 
wholly smart, $5 
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Of rain-dotted moire is a bag 
which is fashionably flat, $5.05 














Outside this levant purse appears 
flat and trim as shown opposite 
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Gertrude Hayes, 
popular leading 


lady, says: 


“T am pleased 
to recommend 
Creme de Meri- 
dor. I find it 
excellent to use 
at all times.” 


Remain young 


i by caring for your skin. 


CREME 
DE MERIDOR 


GCREASELESS 
used regularly will keep 
the skin soft and free of 
impurities. If used before 
and after exposure to 


weather, 
are avoided. 


painful effects 


After you have used Creme 
de Meridor, put on a little 
De Meridor Face Powder, the 
most delightful face powder 


made. “ It’s 


touch to loveliness.” 


in Four tints. 


finishing 
Made 


the 


Creme de Meridor and DeMeridor 
Face Powder are obtainable at any 


good store. 


25c and 50c. 
Send for free samples of both. 


The De Meridor Company 


18 Johnes Street, 





Newburgh, N. Y. 
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DE MERIDOR 
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so much as her hair. 


appearance is disappointing. 











CORRECT HAIRDRESSING 


There is nothing that makes or mars the appearance of a woman 


She may be attractively gowned, have perfect features, a clear 
complexion, but if her hair is not correctly dressed her whole 


If you have not been abundantly endowed with luxuriant hair, or 
it has lost any of its original loveliness, it need cause you no worry, 
for it is possible now to obtain a hair piece so skillfully made and 
so arranged that the casual observer cannot tell it from your own, 
and allows you to have a Coiffure that reflects your personality. 


In the making of all our transformations we use only Superior, Soft 
and Wavy French Hair to match your own in both texture and color: 
We have the largest and best establishment of its kind in the city 
and offer you the very best services in Hair Dressing, Hair Dyeing, 
Massaging, Manicuring and Scalp Treatment. 

Our Correspondence and Mail Order Department is equipped to 
give prompt and satisfactory service. 


: L—/ CayBrvs 


12-14 West 37th Street, New York 
Telephone, Greeiey—4193-4192. 














Le Papillon Corset co 


Madame Gardner, Mgr. 





Corsets Made 
to Order 
$8.00 and 
upwards 


‘Corsets Ready 
to Wear 
$4.00 up 


Our goods are 
universally ad- 
mitted to be of 
superior style, 
fit, finish and 
workmanship. 


Booklet 1915 
mailed on re- 








quest. 





The above model special for this 
month ; price, $6.00 


All fittings under the supervision of 
MADAME GARDNER 


LE PAPILLON CORSET CO. 
26 West 38th Street | New York City 


Telephone, Greeley 4383 
ee 
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A superb example of the physically perfect 
man. Every muscle in his wonderful body 
is in play to hold your books in place. 


“Gladiator” 


Width 4"—Height 7* 











“AARTBRON Z’ 85:20 


BOOK ROCKS nay 


East of the Mississippi. 
Make Appropriate HN disap $0 steed 
Gifts for All Occasions greatest value ever 
and Unusual Bridge Prizes. frome sia”'st 


beauty and usefulness. 
“‘Artbronz’’ Book Rocks are made of a heavy bronze 
seamless deposit over a baser core. They have all the 


finish and durability of the finest bronzes at one-tenth iw “as 
the price. 
In addition, we guarante2 to return without question fr e 


the purchase price if you are not entirely satisfied. 
**Artbronz’’ is the standard of perfection and has been fcr 
the past 5 years. 

Our illustrated catalogue showing 16 other models—all from 
the original conceptions of the famous American Sculptor, 
J. Renfrew Dean—Sent Free On Request. Write to-day. 


—. 
When ordering from this advertisement send money order or cheque, 


ADDRESS DEPT. F “4 via : 
Kathodian Bronze Works oa 


Retail Department, Sixth Floor 
New York Bosse 


501 Fifth Avenue 


























ArT & PROGRESS 
A Popular Magazine of Art 


} 
Published by 


The American Federation of Arts 


which is the 


NATIONAL ART ORGANIZATION 
OF AMERICA 


Short Articles — Numerous Illustrations 
Interesting Facts for All 


Subscription Price $2 a Year 


Send for a sample copy to 


THE AMERICAN FEDERATION OF ARTS 
1741 New York Avenue Washington, D. C. 
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THIS SEASON FASHION CONDESCENDS 
to say that corsets should be made to follow the 
normal body lines. There will not be the exag- 
geration of the abnormally large waist, neither will 
there be an attempt to return to the waist constrict- 
ing corset. 


This makes it a season for Goodwin models 
beyond all others, because sartorial absurdities and 
physiological impossibilities incompatible with 
Goodwin ideas are eliminated, permitting what is 
truly fashionable without the unreasonable. 


The GOODWIN will afford that smooth fitted founda- 
dation required for the newer gowns, bringing out to a 
nicety the natural curves of the body. The lower top 
models may still be worn by women whose flesh does not 
roll over the corset, while the full fleshed figure should wear 
the model high enough to avoid bulging at points which 
would break the artistic body lines, there being a type of 
corset suited to the proportions of each individual figure. 


Photographic reproductions of the new models includ- 
ing measurement blanks, also complete Catalogue G, etc., 
may be had upon request. 


. ; 
373 Fifth Ave., New York 


Chicago, 57 E. Madison St. Boston, 687 Boylston St 
San Francisco, 330 Sutter St. Philadelphia, 1120Walnut St 
Los Angeles, 220 West Fifth St. Kansas City, Waldheim Bldg. 


S. H. CAMP & CO., Manufacturers, Jackson, Mich. 
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A fan-shaped comb of demi-biond shell 
may be worn in several positions, price 
$3 i 

From Madame Sans-Gene a comb of f 
demi-blond shell and brilliants takes ? 
its name, $9.50 f 


A comb in intricate filigree patiern 
may be had for the surprisingly modest 
sum of $1.50 


Comb of crystal and demi-blond shell | 
with platinum finished mounting, black , 
enamel relief, $13.50 


Upon a black velvet neckband a deli- 
cately wrought rhinestone and pearl 
slide, $6.95 
Pearl earrings, silver back, gold clasp— 
black enamel edge, $3.95; black enamel 
edge, rhinestone top, $6.95; rhinestone 
edge, $6.95 












First Aid to the Coiffure 


The Comb Now Is All-Important 


close coiffure the comb has pro- that shown at the upper left hand corner 

gressed from the position of a more of this page. This kind of comb may be 
or less inconspicuous accessory to that of an thrust into the top of the coiffure or worn at 
all-important adjunct. To relieve the plain- the side. Combs especially designed for one 
ness of the coiffure it is placed in a position _ particular side of the coiffure are also new. 
of prominence, many times opposing the Under this classification come the second 
lines of the hairdressing, and great is the comb in the left hand column and the first 
variety of forms which it assumes. Some and second combs in the column at the right. 


\ A yiTH the continued vogue of the plain, of the new combs are fan-shaped, similar to 


For the left side of the coiffure a comb 
of demi-blond shell and brilliants, 
$13.50 
Of plain demi-blond shell is a comb to 
be thrust in at the right side of the coif- 
jure, price $1 


The Spanish comb revived and set with 
brilliants finds place in the modern 
coiffure, $12 


A combinatton of plain and carved 
shell makes an unusually effective 
comb, price $2.25 


Numberless are the uses for a rhine- 
stone and black enamel circle brooch 
price, $2.50 
Crystals and moonstones linked to- 
gether in a simple setting of silver make 
a bracelet in odd opalescent effect, price.’, 

but $10.50 
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Housekeeping Linens 


at McCutcheon’s 


N spite of the unsettled conditions abroad, we are able to offer the fullest and most abundant 
supply of flaxen products that we have ever shown, in all desirable sizes and styles. 


The Linens mentioned represent regular McCutcheon values. 
lieve, however, that the prices, in many cases, are lower than similar goods can be purchased 


for elsewhere. 
Naphins 


Breakfast Sze . . . . . . $2.00, 2.25, 2.50, 3.00, 3.50 doz. 
Dinner Size . . -: 4 Bond, 3.50, 3.75, 4.25, 4.75 doz. 


Table Cloths 





et le ‘ $2.75, 3.25, 3.50, 3.75, 4.50 
2 x2Myards . . . . . . . $3.00, 3.50, 3.75, 4.25, 5.00 
24x24 yards . . . . . . . $4.50, 4.75, 6.00, 7.00, 8.25 
2x2yards . . . . . . . $5.75, 6.25, 7.00, 8.00, 9.50 
7 
Towels 
Hemstitched Huckaback . .~ . $3.00, 3.50, 4.50, 6.00, 7.50 doz. 
Hemstitched Huckaback . . . . . $2.75, 3.50, 4.00, 6.00 doz. 
Turkish Bath alae eet Wee ee, ia ee ee 


Single Bed 
Double Bed 


Cotton Filled 
Wool Filled 
Down Filled 


Blankets 


Mail Orders Receive Our Prompt Attention 


James McCutcheon & Co. 


(Headquarters for Linens) 





5th Ave., 34th and 33d Sts., N. Y. 


We be- 


They are not reduced. 


$4.50, 5.50, 7.50, 9.00, 10.00 pair 
. se «+ $5.00, 6.00, 7.50, 9.00, 10.50 pair 
Spreads and Quilts 
A very large collection of domestic and foreign goods ranging in price 
from $1.50 to $13.50 each. 


Comfortables 


. «ss $2.00, 3.00, 4.50 each 
$3.50, 4.50, 5.00, 6.00, 7.50 each 
. . ss $5.00, 6.50, 7.50, 10.50, 16.50 each 
Fancy Table Linens 

A complete assortment of Doilies, Centerpieces, Tea Cloths, Tray 
Cloths, etc., in all sizes, styles and qualities. 
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Reduce Your Flesh 


It can be quickly and cagily accom- 
plished. For every ES e body. 
we have a specially designed pot in 


DR.WALTER’S FAMOUS 
Rubber Garments 


FOR MEN AND WOMEN 


By inducing perspiration these garments 
cause the safe and speedy reduction of all 
unnecessary flesh. They cover the entire 
body or any part. They are endorsed by 
leading physicians 





DR. WALTER’S CORSAGE 


This garment can be worn comfortably under 
the corset—reduces the bust, hips and thigh. 


NECK AND CHIN REDUCER, $3 
Shown in the illustration above. 

This specially treated rubber restores the 
wrinkled and saggy muscles to a firm, healthy 
condition. It not only removes the wrinkles, 
but draws out all impurities from the skin. 
The small articles are adjustable and fit 
anyone—no measurements are required. 


Dr. Walter’s Chin Reducer, $2 

















. Bust Reducer, $5 
Made of Dr. Walter’s famous flesh-reducing 
rubber with coutil back. 
The reducing qualities of this garment are 
remarkable, at the same time it gives added 
comfort and style. 


Rubber Garments for Athletic Purposes 


COATS, $12 
Without 
Sleeves 
$11 
Laced or 


Snap 
Buttons 





ATHLETIC 
PANTS 
$11 





Wrinkle Eradicator and Frown Band, $2 
Face Mask, $5 


Also Union Suits, Stockings, Jackets, etc., 
for the purpose of reducing the flesh anywhere 
desired. Invaluable to those suffering from 
theumatism. 


Write at once for further particulars. 


Inventor and Patentee 

Dept. D, 45 W. 34th Street, New York 
Philadelphia Representative 

MRS. KAMMERER, 10a Walnut St. 
San Francisco Representative: 

ADELE MILLAR CO., 166 Geary St. 
Chicago Representative: 

E. BURNHAM, 138 North State St. 





























“A woman must know her corset 
before she attempts to wear it.” 


Do you “know” your corset before you make your 


purchase ? 


The reputation of a corset should weigh 


with you in its selection. On it depend your ap- 


pearance, 


your comfort—yes, even your health. 


Select it for its line and its fit—its line is fashionable 
and its fitting is comfortable. 


(rise 


have a reputation for style, comfort and service. Inti- 
mate connections with Fashion rulers enable the 
Redfern designers to produce designs —lace back 
and lace front—accurately adapted for the modes 


of dress. 


These designs are then worked out with choice 
materials to stand the strains of active wear. 


You 


will find Redfern Corsets always at 


the leading stores in any cities, or at the, 
Redfern Corset Shops newly opened at 


New York 


510 Fifth Avenue, New York 
19 East Madison Street, Chicago 
114 Grant Avenue, San Francisco 


From Three to Fifteen Dollars 
The Warner Brothers Company 


Chicago San Francisco 
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YOUR HANDS 


What good is your correct dress if 
your hands are not manicured? 


To manicure your finger nails 
you must have good tools, — the 
the kind we make and stamp with 
our F. B. trademark or our 
name, FORQUIGNON. 





1.1. Manicure Outfit No. 936 B, as 
illustrated, can be used by anyone wish- 
ing lo manicure, and consists of F. B. 
Manicure File, F. B. Cuticle Scissors, F. 

B. Nail PS owl F. B. Cuticle Knife, F. 
B. Emery Boards, F. B. Manicure Stick, 
F. B. Nail Buffer, jar of Polpasta, box of 
F. B. Nail Powder, box of Manipum, bol- 
tle of Foronga, and a bottle of Manso. 
Packed in a solid leatheretle covered case. 


This outfit will be sent to you, free of all 
post charges, upon receipt of $2.50, and if 
you are not entirely satisfied, we will glad- 
ly refund you the amount of your remit- 
lance. 


F. B. Manicure Outfit No. 910 


isa compact, soft leather fold-up case con- 
taining a five-inch French Ivory nail buffer 
with detachable chamois,F rench Ivory box 
filled with F. B. Nail Powder, jar of Pol- 
pasta, polishing paste, nail cleaner, emery 
boards, cuticle knife, F. B. Flexible File, 
ae At eee cuticle scissors, and 
a pair of F, B. “ Nailcut ” nail scissors. 

All of the chetlats satisfaction warrant- 
ed, or remittance returned. F. B. Quality. 
F. B. No. oro S. B. $7.50 each; 

Real soft ey Seal Grain. 
F. B. No. 910, Wal. $7.50, each; 
Selected Black Walrus Grain. 
F. B. No..o1o Pig B. $10.00; 
Real English Pig Skin. The 
leather that lasts forever and 
grows prettier with age. 


F, B. Manicure Preparations 


POLPASTA, a nail polish, per jar, 25¢. 
FORONGA, a nail bleach, per bottle, 25¢. 

MA NIPUM, a nail pumice, per box, 15¢. 

MANSO, a nail soap, per bottle, 25¢. 

F. B. NAI - POWDER, a select polish, 

per box, 25 

We pay al \ dallierting charges. 

Let us hear from you. We will send you 

information about the care of your finger 

nails free of charge. 


Emile Forquignon Co. 


106 Lafayette Street, New York 


t— mace sy fF ORQUIGNON —4 
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the country house on Long 

Island, economy of space must 

be a main consideration in the pied-a- 

lerre which one keeps in town for the 
three gay months of the season. 

One very clever woman who is de- 


W the count one may do with 


signing her own boudoir is saving space by having a 
dressing-table built into the wall between two windows, 
so that the wings of the triple mirror above the dressing- 


table, when closed, form panels like the 
walls of the room. On either side, 
underneath the top of the dressing- 
table, is a paneled cupboard which, 
when opened, discloses six sliding shelves 
for the varied aids to youth and beauty. 
At the side of each cupboard are small 
book shelves which keep a few favorite 
volumes easily within reach for a few 
moments of reading. 

The dressing-table top is hollowed 
out in the center to allow a convenient 
nearness to the triple mirror. The 
woodwork in the room, including the 
dressing-table, is paneled and painted 
ivory white. 

In front of the dressing-table is a 
small bench with turned legs and a cane 
seat, which is painted to match the 
dressing-table. The entire design is 
copied in pine from a charming Adam 
dressing-table, which costs $290 and, 
in a smaller size, may be had at $180. 


N effective innovation consists of 

favrile glass vases about nine inches 
long which are placed at either side of 
the mirror. In each vase is a tubular 
electric bulb, which lights the delicate 
shades and gives a clear but exquisitely 
soft light. A single yellow rose in each 
vase adds a decorative note. The 
favrile glass vases with gold attach- 
ments for hanging are sold at $12 each. 
The toilet set for this dressing-table is 


amber color with gilt initials sunk into the larger articles. 
The hair brush of such a set costs $7; the clothes brush, 
$3.75; the mirror, $11; the comb, $1.25; 
file, $1.25; the puff box, $5.75; the buffer, $2. 
button-hook, $1.25; the clock, $3.50; and the cigarette 
box, $1.25. Two tall, slender, wooden candle-sticks, 
painted ivory white, fitted for electricity, and topped by 
favrile glass shades to match the hanging vase lamps, 
give added light. The knobs on the casement windows 
and cupboards and the push buttons are in gold enamel. 


Told in the Boudoir 


About the Equipment of Beauty 


These attachments cost from $7 to $39. 
cupboards are open an array of pleasing things may be 
seen on the six sliding shelves on either side of the dress- 





e VANITY FAIR 


had for 80 cents, $1.60 and $2.50, 

according to the size of the jar. There is 

also, on these shelves a cream for the 

hands, which keeps the skin delicately 

white and counteracts very well the 

effects of winter weather; this costs $1. 

For the hasty “make-up,” there is 

a little cake of rouge which comes in a carton 
with a puff at $1.25. The newest rouge is a brick 
color, but it is marvelously becoming as it blends 
with the skin at night. Making-up 
is to-day an exact science, and the 





i carriage or motor coloring is more vivid 





than that for use in the house. A tray 





























of tiny glass jars containing various 
shades is included in the outfit of this 
complete dressing-table. Mauve for 
evening is $2 a box; a pink powder 
$2.50, and there is & special color for 
brunettes, which gives an oriental look 
which is another fad of the moment. 
A new greaseless hair tonic finds place 
here, also. It makes the hair soft and 
fluffy and keeps it in wonderful condi- 
tion, and it is sold at $1. An electric 
curling iron and stand cost $3.25. 











se perfumes and perfumed powders 
have been added to the equipment. 
One suggests Italy in its rich sweetness 
and is priced at $6 for the perfume and 
$2.50 for the powder; the other, which 
has the vague, mysterious witchery of 








the orient, is to be had at $3.50 for the 
perfume, and $2 a box for the powder. 























After admiring the dressing-table in 
all its completeness, the eye is attracted 
to the writing-table of this boudoir, 
which is large and well made, and in 
design follows the Adam lines of the 
dressing-table. The top is covered 











A lavender colored astringent lotion was 
made by a secret rule, which a French woman learned 
in the east from the women in the harem. 
ful for worn-out muscles, to repair “the telling work of 
This lotion is priced at $3, in small size; 
$4.50, in medium size; and $8, for the large size. 


CLEANSING cream which comes in the most 
charming box of deep blue Copenhagen ware costs 
For refilling, plain glass jars are to be 


with glass and there are two wooden 


The built-in dressing-lable on Adam lines serves the double purpose bases painted, as is all the furniture, in 
of convenience and economy of space : 


ivory white, and fitted with electric 

bulbs and with iridescent favrile glass 

shades to match those of the dressing-table. A deep 

drawer for writing-paper and envelopes and two side 

drawers for odds and ends, afford convenience to the 
writer. 

The desk set on Adam lines is of dull gilt, and includes 


‘ two letter clips with “answered” in gold letters on one 


and “unanswered” on the other. The large blotter 
ends in this set cost $20; the ink stand, $20. 


Note—Vanity Fair will buy for you any of these articles. 








“Just Nature’s Way” 





My Beauty Exercises 


Will make you look Younger and more 
Beautiful than all the external treatments 
you might use for a lifetime. No massage, 
electricity, vibration, astringents, plasters, 
straps, filling or surgery — Just Nature’s 

ay. 


Results come soon and are permanent. 
My System makes muddy, sallow skins 
clear, and the complexion as fresh as in 
girlhood; firms the flesh, and never fails 


too old or too young to benefit. 

My System makes double chins disappear 
quickly and it leaves the flesh firm after 
the superfluous fat is worked away. 

My beauty exercises are supplemented 
by special work to make the figure more 
shapely and youthful; instructions to 
beautify the hair, eyebrows and eyelashes, 
hands, nails and feet. 

No matter how tired, five minutes of my 
Facial Exercise will freshen complexion and 
give it a most exquisite coloring. 

Write today for my New Booklet on 
Facial Beauty Culture, Body Culture and 
New Beauty Suggestions—FREE. 


KATHRYN MURRAY 
Dept. D-11 
209 State Street Chicago 
The First Woman to teach Scientific 
Facial Exercise 














DUNSTAN 





Gowns and Millinery 








Fifty-Seventh St., West 
Number Thirty One 





























Use it every day 


S awash and dressing 
for superficial cuts and 
wounds, Listerine,: in the 
proportion of one to ten 
or twenty parts of boiled 
water, will be found very 
efficacious. Physicians use 
Listerine ‘as the safe, non- 
poisonous antiseptic. 
Do not accept an imitation. 
The original Listerine is 
safest and best. Other uses 
given in folder wrapped 
| | around the bottle. 
| All Draggists Sell Listerine 
| | LAMBERT PHARMACAL COMPANY, 
St. Louis, Mo. 
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Smart Styles for Late Autumn 
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RECEPTION GOWN OF WHITE CREPE DE 
CHINE COMBINED WITH BLACK VELOURS, 
WITH ACCENTUATIONS OF SILVER. THE 
SLEEVES ARE OF WHITE NET, EMBROIDERED 
IN SILVER. THIS MODEL MAY ALSO BE OB- 
TAINED IN ROSE, GOLD OR TURQUOISE BLUE 
CREPE DE CHINE, COMBINED WITH VELOURS 
OF THE SAME COLOR. 


price, $42.00 





AFTERNOON DRESS OF CHARMEUSE, IN 
TAUPE, PRUNE, NAVY BLUE OR BLACK, COM- 
BINED WITH CHIFFON OF THE SAME TONE. 
THE SLEEVES ARE OF CHIFFON, MOUNTED 
OVER WHITE NET. THE ACCORDION. 
PLAITED SKIRT IS OF CHARMEUSE, THE 
OVERSKIRT BEING OF CHIFFON, WITH A 
DEEP BORDER OF CHARMEUSE. 


price, $48.00 


HB. Altman & Cao. 


%* 
H 
, 
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TAILOR-MADE SUIT OF BROADCLOTH, IN 
BLACK, NAVY BLUE OR BROWN. THE 
COAT IS OF PARTICULARLY EFFECTIVE 
DESIGN. IT IS TRIMMED WITH SKUNK 
RACCOON EDGINGS, THE COLLAR AND 
CUFFS BEING OF CHIFFON VELVET. THE 
SKIRT FEATURES THE NEWEST YOKE 
STYLE. 


price, $40.00 


Fifth Avenue — Madison Avenue 


Chitty-fourth Street 


ew Bork 


Chirty-fifth Sireet 














(Continued from page 71) 





Sprigs of brilliant berries 

enliven a hat and neck-piece 

of chinchilla squirrel and 
sphinx color faille 


faille silk and skunk. The 
fur must be very narrow; 
what is known as tail fur can 
be used, or in some instances 
the one-inch width can be 
split in half. This can be 
done carefully with a knife 
on the back of the fur. It 
would take one and one- 
fourth yards of skunk for the 
neck-piece and one and one- 


Little Strips of Velvet, 
Little Bands of Fur 


VANITY FAIR 







Very effective against the fur 

of a snug little neck-band are 

loops of velvet in a contrast- 
ing shade 


of fur as one chose might 
be used, while three- 
eighths of a yard of 
thirty-six-inch taffeta 
with fur enough to go 
around one’s neck would 
make the neck-piece. 
One and one-quarter 
yards of forty-two-inch 
velvet and one-half yard 
of a very narrow fur 
would effectively com- 
bine in the oddly pretty 
neck-piece pictured at 


fourth yards of forty-inch 
silk as well as one yard of 
three-inch velvet ribbon. One 
and three-eighths yards of 


Black tulle over white 
tulle, a tassel, a rose 
and a band of white fox 





Could anything be simpler 
than folds and folds of velvet 
tied with a little fur band 


the right of the middle 
drawing, which suggests 
any number of attrac- 


fur would be needed for the hat 
and one-half yard of the silk. 


AILLE and fur is suggested for making the set 
at the upper left corner of this page, which might 
have sprays of brilliant berries in the neck-piece and 
hat. Three-fourths of a yard of two-inch fur and three- 
fuurths of a yard of thirty-eight-inch taffeta are needed 
for the hat and one-half yard of fur and three-eighths 





tive combinations of 
fur and fabric. 


IBBON velvet ‘in a contrasting shade would be 
most effective against the fur band of the tiny 
neck-piece pictured at the upper right corner of this 
page, and it might end in a chou at one side or at the 
back if one chose. It would take one and seven- 
eighths yards of one-inch ribbon for the loops and 


of a yard of taffeta for the neck-piece. 

Taffeta and fur may be used for the set pictured at 
the middle. One would need three-fourths of a yard of 
thirty-six-inch material for the muff and as wide a band 


Plaited ruchings comprise the greater part 
of a muff and neck-piece which derive their 
chic, however, from interposed fur bands 


about sixteen inches of three-inch fur. 


VANITY FAIR will buy for you any of the materials 
mentioned in this article—turn to the note on page 60. 























“Let's Have a Laundry of Our Own!” 


said a group of New York business men. 


A ian Wolcott Laundry was started by these 
men simply because they knew the value of 
such a laundry for themselves and their own 
families. 


As one of the owners said: “It’s simply a matter 
of clothes economy. | can get less tear and more wear 
out of my evening shirts, and my wife’s lingerie is too 
expensive to ruin by careless methods and cheap cleaners.” 


We invite the reader of Vanity Fair to use the Wolcott 
Service. 


Why not practice clothes economy by sending us your 
weekly hamper? Simply telephone or write to Mrs. Margaret 
Elliott, the Manager, and she will gladly explain what you may 
expect from the 


Wolcott land Laundry 


156 Gast 34 Street 


Telephone 3850 Madison Square 
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~ VOLLAND 
PUBLICATIONS 
SIMPLIFY 


THE ART OF GIVING 





or the DISCRIMINATING- 
Exquisite Christmas Cards, 
Folders, Gift Books, Calendars, 
Neur Year Greetings , 
Place Cards, ete. 
The best shops specialize 
on publications bearing 


“The Mark of Originality. 


© 


Catalogue of Volland holiday 
publications serct uport rec uest 


 TEVANE menoeeer OC NOL ad G CO. 


Christmas Cards ne 
; _ Taree special boxes, white, gray or ouff, Ar t P wblishe a 8, 
Tia cmtaining 20 distinctive Christmas Greetings \Q4 South Michigan Boulevard, 
“6 different. designs in colors) $1 2° per box. 3 
Tf your dealer cannot supply trou, we vill mail apon receipt of price Chicago = LSA. 





“THE GOWN YOU WANTED AND 
COULD NOT FIND” 


One of these Vogue Patterns 
May just Supply the Need 


HE winter suit need no longer be one of 
I the most expensive garments in the ward- 
robe since fashion does not now demand 
that a woman’s suit shall be manishly tailored. 
Woman’s tailored suits are now finished without 
stiffening of any kind and, for this reason, may 
be made at home, with the aid of a Vogue 
Pattern, just as successfully as they may be 
made by a tailor. In the cut of the suit lies 
its smartness, and this is assured when a good 
pattern is used. 


Such models as are shown on this page will stand 
close comparison with imported suits, if made 
and finished carefully according to directions 
given. Each seam in the patterns has been care- 
fully perforated by hand, and full and explicit 
directions are given for the making of each part 
of the garments. 





The patterns illustrated on this page cost 50 
cents each for coat or skirt, except No, 2669/M, 
which costs $1. Sizes 34 to 40 inch bust 
measure, 24 to 30 inch waist measure, and 35 
to 41 inch hip measure. Order from 


VOGUE lg 
PATTERN 


Nos. 2658/M—2659/M 
Nos. 2660/M—2661/M SERVICE Here fashion has its due in the flar- 


A suit that will be becoming to the 443 Fourth Avenue New York ing coat, and novelty is given by the 
average figure and is as practical as belting of both skirt and coat. 
it is smart. 





No. 2669/M No. 2656/M—2657/M 
Top coat cut kimono fashion. No. 2724/M—2725/M No, 2676/M ~—2677/M A coat dress with coat blouse 
The deep rolled collar and Afternoon frock. An Afternoon costume. and pleated paneled skirt. 
turned back cuffs may be of effective combination of Satin, faille, or satin The one piece circular tunic 
contrasting material, or of materials for this model finished crépe, will de- is shaped to £ under the 


fur. Suitable for man is satin, veiled by chiffon velop this model success- sloped belt, ouse and 
materials such as tweed, voile. Waist and skirt, fully. Basque and skirt, tunic, 50 cents. Skirt, 
serge, or corduroy. $1.00. 50 cents cach. 50 cents each. 50 cents. 























































Harper’s 


Weekly 


is covering the 
European War 


FROM THE INSIDE 


Norman Hapgood was in 
Europe when war was de- 
clared. As a result, Harper's 
Weekly is represented by ||| 
an able staff of war corre- 
spondents located throughout 
Europe. 


The news is cabled to us and 
is handled with almost news- 
paper speed—but with this 
great difference: Harper's 
Weekly presents facts, 
underlying causes, news 
features, with an authority, 
interest and breadth of vision 
that no amount of newspaper 
reading can give you. 


War Pictures 
Are a Feature 


You want Harper's Weekly 
during the months to come 
—each issue a thrilling chroni- 
cle of the greatest war in 
history. And save your copies; 
they'll be as valuable some 
day as Civil War Harper's 


are now. 







The autumn fashion in both gowns and 
corsets requires the wearing of a proper- 
ly designed brassiere. A 


“Ai rer s 

































UR FASHIONS" 
for 1914-15 bear 


















Cut off the coupon, and mail the mark of 1830 in-: 
it to us with a $2.00 bill at ° 

our risk for six months of dr aASSlteCTre —. —— ee 
Harper's Weekly—26 great : : : : : bhatt 8 ects ah 
war time issues. And act is not only an attractive piece of lingerie, seen, especially in coats 
now. but a fitted garment for perfecting the and wraps for semi- 
We are ttighiy busy . tight contour of the figure. formal wear. 














now entering subscriptions, 
and you don’t want to miss 
an issue. 


Harper’s Weekly 


‘251 Fourth Avenue, N. Y.C. 


Evening coats are ex- 
tremely full this year. 
Other important style 
features afe military 
neck bands, extra 
large cuffs and slightly 


It is designed by the largest makers of corsets 
in the world. The same knowledge of style 
changes and figure requirements that has made 
Warner's Rust-Proof Corsets famous, is applied 
to the designing of Warner's Brassieres. 








They are made in a wide variety to meet the 





needs of various figures. 





smaller muffs. 







































$2.60 worth of Harper’s Weekly for $2 Ask to see them—anywhere. 
BB Pourth Are New York Fifty Cents to Four Dollars 1s Wan ee 


For this coupon and the enclosed $2.00 NEW YORK 
sub to "s 


Weeiey for six months, Beginning with the 













The Warmer Brothers Compe ny 


San Francisco 


New York Chicago 
Cds Ow GOP 0 eke owe Ce Ree ee ee 225 Fifth Avenue 367 W. Adams Street 28 Geary 


















LTHOUGH _ sim- 
plicity as to coif- 
fure is the rule 
even with the most 


formal costumes, now and 
then one sees an ornate 
headdress. The few head- 
dresses of this kind which 
have appeared display more 
than usual ingenuity. At 
the upper left corner of this 
page is pictured a wired 

alf-crown of brilliants which was worn with a charming 
all-white gown. Next to it is shown a flaring black 
tulle comb, beaded and strewn with brilliants, which a 
fair-haired woman had thrust into her unwaved and 
simply-arranged tresses. 

More elaborate was the delicate arrangement of 
heron plumes sketched at the middle which accentuate 
the height of a very high coiffure. The evening coat 
which accompanied this headdress was collared oddly 
with silver fox dyed black at the ends, producing a 
novel and very attractive effect. 

The second feathered coiffure is of a type not to be 
dared by every one, but particularly effective if a 


PROVING THE 
RULE OF SIMPLE COIFFURES 


Significant Exceptions to the 
Established Mode of Unadorned Tresses 
for Evening Dress 











: woman is tall and stately, 
No such restrictions oe 

onaa ‘ to the curious little jockey 
\ cap shown at the upper 


right which is distinctly 
piquant. Peak and band 
are of tulle, but of crown 
there is none. A second 
band made of fur encircles 
the tulle foundation. 
In all these sketches, with 
the possible exception of 
that at the right of the middle, it will be seen that the 
tendency is to accentuate the lines of the coiffure and 
that preference is shown for light transparent effects, 
such as the tulle comb, the little tullecap. _ : 
Strange to say, no newer method of dressing the hair 
has supplanted the tight, close roll which made such a 
radical change in the appearance of womankind last 
season. The only difference is that the hair lies closer, 
and that much brushing has given it a sheen which is 
most attractive. The well-groomed appearance pro- 
duced by this method of doing the hair, adopted with 
a universality that is little short of amazing, is indeed 
one of the characteristics of the new mode. 








PARIS and PIERRE 


Ladies who have heretofore obtained 
their hair pieces in Paris, will find the 
same material and excellent workman- 
ship at Pierre's, in New York. Those 
who have been accustomed to send their 
transformations to Paris to be re- 
dressed, are informed that the true 
Parisian water process of re-dressing, 
alone, is employed at Pierre's. Es 


go 


Pierre shows many new styles. This 


y effect, and many others, may be ob- 
of P. aris tained with an Ideal Transiormation 

















You are invited to call. If you cannot come in yourself, 
write me and I will be plea to give you any information 
I have, concerning hats. 


Altitette gercwsi* 18 E. 46th Street 


Piquant Chapeaux 
FOR THE YOUNGER SET 


Y Fall and Winter models are 

now ready, including chic, dainty 
creations, of the newest materials, 
simple and elaborate hats, for the 
little ones. 


I make a special study of matching 
your hats to your gowns. 


NEW YORK CITY 








As a designer and artist of unusually attractive ef- 
fects in hair dressing, Pierre maintains a staff of skilled 
Parisian workmen who make 


The Transformation Ideal 


from natural French hair upon a foundation of fine net, 
curved to fit perfectly the line 
of your own hair. 


A Natural 
Coiffure 


is the result. The Transfor- 
mation Ideal is indispensable to 
those having scanty hair, or a high 
forehead, or for those seticing a 
hurried toilet at any time. It is 
easily and quickly adjusted, can be 
combed out and brushed as if it 
were your own hair. 

Provide yourself with a Pierre Ideal 
and let your own hair rest and grow 
thick. $25.00 up. 


18 East 46th Street 
(Opposite Ritz-Carlton) 
gents a, eng a ay New York City 


























Do you recognize the romance of clothes? 
Can you feel the spirit that may throb and 
thrill through a perfect creation? These 
are the gowns you never see. They must 
1 that * livid fi i 
phasize the woman rather than the mode. m- 


: , \ 
Wonder of color, grace of line, beauty of material 4 
and individualism are the keynotes of my success. cy € 


My ““Booklet V” explains how I combine Parisian 


cf 


May I send it to you? 


Only 


11344 West 37th Street 
New York 


ideals at prices that are lo ( \eder 
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492—(illustrated). Evening Dress of 
accordion pleated chiffon over crepe 
de chine in black, navy or wistaria. 
Has flesh chiffon lining, sil- 
ver lace and pearls. Price 90 


25 West 38th Street 








Appearing Stout 
Is Merely a Matter of Clothes 


In some garments you look stout. In 
others slender—simply a question of “cut.” 


Dresses designed to suit the most 
fastidious and cut to fit the stout figure 


_ These dresses are made in sizes 37 to 53. 
We prepay all transportation charges and refund money if dissatisfied. 


Our new Season book, EXPECTATIONS AND STYLES, Edition “D,” 
contains several pages of models in extra sizes, sent postpaid upon request. 


Lane Bryant 


MATERNITY APPAREL 


For the young mother in anticipation, we provide fashionable garments 
in many styles and fabrics which enlarge as required without showing 
a trace of their motive and are equally available for wear afterwards. 


We are the originators of these models and sell them direct at the very 
lowest prices consistent with high-class workmanship and style. 


Send for Edition “DM,” EXPECTATIONS AND STYLES 
Showing over 500 models for mother and baby. 


523—(illustrated). Chic Morning 
Dress of finest French Serge, in 
black or navy, combined with 
lustrous black satin. Vest of 


pleated white crepe 
de chine. . . Price 20000 


In ordering state size and color. 


New York 





























AMERICAN HOMES 


AND GARDENS 





and to country life in general, and appeals to every home-maker 
in the land. It is not limited to the subject of the house and garden 
but embraces a wide range of subjects. 

The dwelling, its building, furnishing, care, decoration, papering, 
painting, heating, etc., comprises a field in which the articles that 
appear in “American Homes and Garden” stand unsurpassed. 

‘rom month to month the most timely and authoritative articles of 
definite value to the Home-builder and Home-maker appear in the 
Garden Department. 

Typographically and pictorially ‘‘American Homes and Gardens” is 
the most beautiful magazine published in its field. 


Subscription price $3.00 per year 


SPECIAL TRIAL OFFER 


FOR ONE DOLLAR we will send 
“American Homes and Gardens” to your 
address for four months commencing 
with the number current at the time 
your order reaches us and we will also 
send you, without additional charge, a 
copy of “An Encyclopedia of Gardening” 
by Walter P. Wright. 

er you possess a garden of your 

own or only take the city-dwellers inter- 
est in gardening affairs this book will. 
imterest you. On questions of Horticul- 
ture Mr. Wright is an acknowledged au- 
thority and the book will be found 
invaluable as a work of reference. is : 
CLIP OUT AND MAIL THE COUPON NOW 

ce epee SS eS S&S 2 2 Se ewe ewes 8 ee es eee ee ee ee ee 


American Homes and Gardens 
361 Broadway, New York City 


mag Oe 





Wuclesed find $1.00 in for “American Homes and G: ”’ for four months, 
‘with the current Seat ae the co Bren Fae See me “AS 
* im accordance with your offer in VANITY FAIR 
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MARY GREY 


One of the very few fashionable metropolitan 
beauty specialists from whom—if you read Vanity 
Fair—you can buy first class toilet specialties 
through the mail. If you are in New York, treat- 
ments by Grey (on her own principle) are 
$2.50 each. you are NOT in New York, 
study these timely suggestions: 


Skin Tonic Skin Food 


Promotes circulation, tightens and pe age 4 for a very dry 
whitens the skin. To be patted skin. Fills hollows and smoothes 
on. Excellent for loose skin under out lines. 


the eyes or chin. $3, $1.50 and 75c a jar 


$5, $2 and 75c a bottle 
Paris Dress Shields 
Bleach Cr eam just before the war, these 


Imported 3 : 
Bleaches and’ clears the sunburn 2f¢ the last lot available. A deli- 


cate flesh-colored combination in 
an eke ns ini to be left om oft silke—light, fashionable and ex- 
$1 a pot clusive.  - 
75c a pair 


Cleansing Cream Also another Paris im- 


Nourishes the skin and keeps it ported shield of colorless 
soft. Cleanses the pores without fish skin, the lightest 
destroying their natural oil. 


$3, $1.50 and 75c a jar 50c a pair 

Another suggestion: For the woman who cannot come in 
for regular treatments at the Mary Grey Salon, she pre- 
pares a compact, freshly packed’ Home Treatment Box 
containing her six most useful specialties, and a supply of 
sachets and Japanese face cloths. Bought separately, these 
cost $7.50. In the Home Treatment x, you may have 
them all for $5—or, in a larger size, $10. 


MARY GRE 


Between the Rits 2 EAST 4th STREET 
and Fifth Aveeue NEW YORK CITY 









































How to Write a Novel 


(Continued from page 33) 


with which the story ends were its inspiration and birth. 
The askes of the Tuileries in the sunset glow like some 
ancient monument of Egypt or Assyria, the witness of 
manners and morals and of peoples vanished; a grand 
old aead past—gone, brought to his mind the vision of 
Queen Frederica and the little Prince Zara. From that 
vision he worked backwards, ransacking expense ac- 
counts, finding a model here and a model there, until 
the whole splendid picture of dethroned royalty, grad- 
ually disintegrating and becoming demoralized under 
the democratic spell of Paris, was complete. 


EORGE DU MAURIER, after a long and brilliant 

career, depicting the foibles of English society in 
the columns of London Punch, sat down in the evening 
of his life and produced in quick succession Peter 
Ibbetson, Trilby and The Martian. . How was it, asked 
the critics, that a novice, a man absolutely unpracticed 
in the art of fiction, could achieve a construction and a 
finish so flawless? To which Du Maurier explained 
that far from being a novice, few-men of his time had 
undergone so arduous a training. Those bits of dia- 
logue that told the story of the weekly Punch picture 
had all been little novels in themselves. Over and 
over again he had had to work for a finer concision, 
ever trying for the greater effect, ever searching for the 
mot juste. 

Given the basic foundation of plot, what are the 
chief ingredients needed in the work of writing a novel? 
Briefly, the answer might be in the words, reminiscence 
and research. There are few novels that are not in 
some sense autobiographic. Dickens, himself David 
Copperfield, drew constantly on his early impressions. 
Thackeray, many of whose traits were those of Arthur 
Pendennis, builded on his memories of the Charter- 
house, Cambridge, and the young years of ramblings in 
Paris and Weimar. Du Maurier, in Trilby, idealized 
the enthusiasms of his rapin days. Barrie, with his 
apparent wealth of imagination, is really always limited 
by the four walls of pease association. Stevenson 
absorbed into himself any place that he pitched his 
tent. Marion Crawford was the Paul Griggs of his 
stories. Van Bibber was an early mood of Mr. Davis; 
Royal Macklina latermood. This novel or that of Mr. 
Howells is the expression of what Boston meant to him 
at one time or New York at another. 


HEN the word research is used what is really 
meant is the power of transmutation, the gift 
that enables a man to go through many volumes of 
history and many documents, sift out the ore and find 


the material that is needed to his hand. Nothing that 
the mind of man can invent can ever be so dramatic, 
as what the example of men will show him. A really 
great transmutor will be a great novelist. Scott was 
a great transmutor, Dumas was a great transmutor, 
Thackeray did not disdain transmutation in Esmond 
and The Virginians. In our own-day a transmutor of 
really high order is Sir Arthur Conan Doyle. He read 
enormously of the Chronicles of the Hundred Years 
War and there found four-fifths of The White Company 
and Sir Nigel. He absorbed everything he could find 
dealing with the Napoleonic legend. Hence the stories 
dealing with the Brigadier Gerard, Uncle Bernac, and 
The Great Shadow. Analyze Rodney Stone, to the mind 
of the present writer the best story ever written about 
Corinthian England. One-tenth original narrative, 
nine-tenths lives of Brummel, sketches of Nelson and 
of the Prince Regent and his circle, Tom and Jerry in 
London, and various crude volumes dealing with the 
early prize ring. But in that nine-tenths a master 
workman has taken the raw material and illumined it 
with the fire of his own talent. 





VANITY FAIR 


HE ingredients of O. Henry’s best story “A Munic- 

ipal Report,” were the dry data of an atlas and— 
Frank Norris’s challenge that the only story cities in 
the United States were San Francisco, New Orleans, 
and New York. The starting point of Owen Johnson’s 
The Sixty-first Second was an incident of a di i 
ring at a dinner party. At the beginning the author 
had nothing but that, but he had the seven or eight 
men and women who sat round the table, and working 
out their various destinies carried the novel through its 
course. Anna Katherine Green’s The Leavenworth 
Case grew out of the idea that the nucleus for a story 
might be hinged upon the fact of-a person passing the 
open door of a room, overhearing an accusation and 
attributing it to the wrong one of two occupants. These 
stories told themselves. Most storiesdo. The novelist 
who does not find strong inspiration in the carrying on 
of the narrative, in the narrative itself, very often has 
no real tale to tell. There is the technique of building 
to be more or less learned. On that point there is no 
short cut. To few genius is given, to few the patience, 
the infinite capacity for taking pains that sent Balzac 
through every street in Paris studying signs until he 
found the name Z. Marcas, few catch even a glimpse 
of the far face of “the True Romance.” There is 
only one way for the novelist. He must “Draw the 
Thing as he sees it. For the God of Things as They Are.” 


National Styles in Opera 


(Continued from page 28) 


or Beethoven here, but shall we be utterly sure that 
in the sweeping strokes of this instrumentation there 
is no reminiscence of the bravura of Weber? And who 
was more German, who closer to the musical folk 
thought of the people than the composer of “Der 
Freischiitz’’? 


HESE are mere suggestions for lines of thought 


which may be more intimately followed by the . 


music lover having the time and the inclination. I 
have purposely evaded the other great topic which is 
indissolubly associated with. this one, namely, the 
question of the influence of language on lyric music. 
This is a theme which may at some future time be 
discussed by itself; but for the present it may be said 
that in so far as opera is concerned the language of the 
people has had as much to do with the development of 
national style as their music. 

This would immediately appear in any primary study 
of the first people’s songs. The expression of human 
ideals and emotions in song is very old and the bent of 


the musical character of any people is to be found 
clearly marked in the periods which antedate the 
operation of culture on lyric art. Afterward the effects 
of scholastic reflection may modify the original style, 
but in no instance have they succeeded in obliterating 
It. i 


HEN we enter a concert room to-day and hear a 
new work we can say without hesitation “This is 
French” or “It is Russian” or “It is German.” The 
interesting fact that the nationalism of the Russian 
music, particularly in opera, has struck us so forcibly is, 
as I have tried to show, the result of the lateness of the 
discovery by the Russians of their own sources of supply. 
The birth of distinctively Russian opera music was 
revolutionary, while in Italy and France opera grew 
by a series of imperceptible movements. Germany de- 
veloped her opera later than these other two countries, 
but she utilized as an important part of the founda- 
tions that solid symphonic art in which she was far 
ahead of her sister nations. 
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The Children’s Gift Shop 


Gb USUAL and educational toys of real playworth, miniature construction 
materials—Books —Pictures—Baskets of great variety—Balsam bags and 
beasts—Doll houses and furniture—Wide selection of small objects for 
favors and parties. Also for the Xmas tree and stocking. 


Send 25 cents for a set of illustrated catalogues and your choice of a frisking-fish, 
a weather proof animal or a quaint framed picture. 


The Stryvelyne Shop, Inc. 


7-11 West 45th Street - 
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Are You One of This Throng? 


‘Tus is Fifth Avenue on an Autumn shopping morning. Up and 
down by the great shops goes the long procession of pedestrians 
and automobiles. Are you among them? 


You will be on Fifth Avenue, in spirit if not in person, the moment 
you begin to buy through the Vanity Fair Shoppers. You will have 
the entrée to these shops just as freely as the most experienced New 
Yorker. The Shoppers will act as your personal representative; they 
will search for an article in the most exclusive shops on the Avenue 
and the cross streets, and they will haunt the sales of the large 
department stores to satisfy your every requirement. There is no 

fee for their services, either as buyers or investigators. 


When shopping through Vanity Fair please remember that 
cheque or money order should be enclosed to cover the 
cost of the articles you want. Unless small enough to 

be mailed, articles will be sent by express, charges 
collect. 


Vanity Fair will gladly give any desired in- 
formation about the shops and what they 
offer. When writing for information, 
please enclose a stamped and self- 
addressed envelope for our reply. 


Vanity Fair Shoppers, 
449 Fourth Avenue, 
New York City. 














East vs.West in Women’s 
Championship Golf 


(Continued from page 57) 


her sister who followed close inher wake, or to her 
caddy, but stood so pluckily behind her guns that it 
was not until the last putt on the last green had been 
“sunk” that she was forced to acknowledge defeat. 
Always “down” from the very first hole she was 
never able to square the match, although she made a 
brilliant rally beginning at the twelfth hole, and from 
3 down and 7 to go—a lead that seemed too big to 
overcome—Miss Rosenthal pulled the match up to 
only 1 down at the fifteenth hole and halved all of the 
last four holes with the champion, fighting hard at each 
for the much-needed single stroke that would have 
halved the match at any one of them. 


'N marked contrast to Miss Rosenthal, was Mrs. H. 

Arnold Jackson, of Boston, the new champion. 
As Miss Katherine C. Harley, she won the national 
championship at Chevy Chase, in Washington, back 
in 1908, and she has perfected her game a great 
deal in the meantime. With plenty of tournament 
experience to fall back on, Mrs. Jackson seemed con- 
fidence itself all through the tournament and her play 
showed it allalong. Tall, with a long reach and plenty 
of weight, she seemed twice as large as her little Western 
rival in the finals, and she hit the ball with supreme 
confidence that did not seem to check up with her fre- 
quent comments on the shortness of her wooden shots. 

At the long fifth hole with the dreaded railroad track 
close at the left and a miserable ridge-plowed border 
hazard at the right of the narrow fair-green, Mrs. Jack- 
son sent away a good drive of nearly two hundred yards 
straight up the centre of the course, but remarked 
rather contemptuously as she stepped down from the 
tee for her opponent to drive, “Not much distance, but 
I was to death of that railroad track.” At the 
difficult eighth hole over a pond, Mrs. Jackson drove as 
steadily over the water as a professional, while her 
nervous young rival topped her drive into the water, 
drawing from the champion’ the comment “Qh, that 
was hard luck!” 


UT Mrs. Jackson certainly used her head as well 

as her clubs, for twice during the final eighteen 
holes, on the seventh and the eighteenth, she pur- 
posely played mashie shots short of the greens which 
were guarded by dangerous hazards, when the more 
risky strokes of Miss Rosenthal entailed far greater 
danger in crossing the dreaded sand pits, and ultimately 
gained nothing, since both holes were halved. When 


it came to the last putt on the home green, an apparently 
innocent stroke of three to four feet that would not be 
difficult under ordinary circumstances yet the very 
stroke that is most often missed under such trying 
conditions, the champion never faltered and “sunk” 
her ball as truly as though the championship of America 
had nothing whatever to do with the direction of her 
putt. 

Mrs. Jackson’s play lacked the freedom of wrist aad 
elbows that helped Miss Rosenthal to get such good 
length in her long strokes, but she timed her swing 
splendidly, and used enough follow through to keep her 


ball straight on the course almost all of the time. Her< 


putting was exceptionally good, only one or two possible 
opportunities on the greens being lost, and her iron 
play was consistently fine throughout the week of 
championship play. Her good judgment and entire 
confidence however, stood out above everything else 
in the champion’s play. She generally went ahead and 
looked at the line of play to gauge the distance to bunk- 
ers and traps when they were not in plain sight, and she 
selected her clubs for use without advice or consulta- 
tion with caddy or friend. 

In Mrs. Jackson we have a new champion who de- 
serves her laurels and who wears them well. 


Uncut Gem and Polished 
Paste 
(Continued from page 35) 


woman’s idea of a fascinating villain usually differs 
widely from a man’s. With these reservations in mind 
the indulgent male can derive a certain amount of pleas- 
ure from Miss Mabie’s book. He can at least enjoy the 
well managed intrigue whereby a certain magnate tries 
to wrest from the orphaned heroine, Theodora, the 
business and factories she has inherited, even if he 
doesn’t know the precise nature of the industry in- 
volved. Theodora’s manager is a good fellow, and wins 
out both in business and in love against the wiles of the 
fascinating villain whom the magnate has imported as 


an instrument. There’s a good deal of deftness in the © 


manipulation of the tale and an agreeable lightness in 
its telling. It’s what we have come to know as excellent 
“magazine work.” 

Mr. Oppenheim, in ‘‘The Vanished Messenger” does 
his usual accomplished conjuring trick. He can juggle 
a plot with complete nonchalance, and he doesn’t care 
any more about such matters as reasonableness or 
plausibility so long as a breathlessness of suspense is 
maintained. But his legerdemain grows mechanical, 
and the appeal is increasingly to less intelligent audi- 
ences. 


VANITY FAIR - 


America’s Record 
Musical Comedy 


(Continued from page 55) 


the sound of dancing waters under the meadow 
bank; and Connie Thompson as Gabriel, a smart and 


spirited soubrette with as trim a body and bright a 
countenance as you would find in a day’s ride—now 
married to Edward Garvie, a well known comedian, 


and settled down in contented domesticity; and, in — 


later companies, the incomparable Eliza Weathersby 
and the stately Lillian Conway, both claimed long 
since by the ultimate reaper; and Lizzie Webster, a 
rare beauty who left the stage early to become a happy 
wife in Milwaukee; and Venie Clancy, an Irish girl 
of high talent and extreme charm; and Geraldine 
McCann, also Irish and charming and melodious; and 
Cheridah Simpson, a western girl whom they slight- 
ingly called Cherry for short, although she was far 
from being either slight or short—and she still is upon 
the stage; and Catherine Lewis, who afterward made 
a wonderful hit in New York in “Olivette”; and Lizzie 
Harrold, and Sophie Worrell, and Virginia Earl (the 
blonde goddess who, for many years subsequently pre- 
sided at the Casino) and Irene Verona, a lively little 
sprite with fair hair and twinkling toes; and the famous 
beauty Louise Montague, of whom more at another 
time; and finally, Fay Templeton, the best of all the 
Gabriels and a veritable genius then as now. And here 
let us pause for a moment or two. 


AY TEMPLETON had been a star from earliest 

childhood—one of the very, very few infant phe- 
nomena of the theatre who ever carried her extraordi- 
nary talents past the age of pink hair-ribbons and knee- 
high petticoats. It was in the eighties that Miss 
Templeton first dawned upon New York, in the resplen- 
dent fulness of her young beauty as Gabriel, at the old 
Fourteenth Street Theatre, and there ‘she remained 
for a long and happy season ending in June. What a 
sensation she was, to be sure, with her flashing black 
eyes, her eloquent countenance that was never still, her 
figure that was the lodestar of every contemporary 
camera, her vibrant mellow, low-toned voice that im- 
measurably enriched the cadences of her songs, and, 
back of all these, an indescribable, impalpable, ever 
present magnetism, that illumined every utterance 
and gave significance to every gesture of the matchless, 
wilful, fascinating Fay, now lost to the public, alas, 
because of the relentless and remorseless grip of mar- 


riage. 
Ah, yes, “‘Evangeline” gave us much to be thankful 
for. 
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sensitive skins. $3, $1.50, 75. 

For Tender, 
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To Restore White Skin, Ganesh Lily Sul- 
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sunburn; cooling 
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Ganesh Fore 
head Strap 


ad lines. 


CONTINUED PATRONAGE 


IN TIMES OF STRESS 





PROVES WORTH OF GANESH METHODS 


Mrs. Adair’s Salons in London, Paris and New York are as much in vogu: 
set busin2ss and social activities generally. 
In each of them the patronage has been steady, without curtailment, requiring the 
constant endeavors of all assistants. This remarkable fact speaks for the efficacy 
of Mrs. Adair’s methods and preparations 
f and anxiety, from any cause, leav2 their impress upon the counte- 
nance in lines and furrows; the complexion is directly affected, and the muscles 
and tissues lose their firmness ani soft mo jeling. 


The Muscle-Strapping Treatments 


Devised by Mrs. Adair and administered exclusively in her Salons in New York, London, 
and Paris, effectively and quickly relieve the stress and strain upon the tissues and the 
c lv, amid pleasant surroundings, invigorate 
tonic to the blood and muscles and quiet the nerves in a pleasing manner. 


Such treatments—given 
ts, in New York, are $2.50 each, or less by the course. 


Select Ganesh Preparations For Home Use 


For Dusty or Sunburned Skin, Ganesh 
Eastern Baim “— c m; 


+ good for 


Sxin, Ganesh Eastern 
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sist thesun. $5, $2, 75¢c. 
To Protect the 


" vents collars, etc.; hides blemishes. 
and refreshing. $2.50, $1.50. 


make firm. $2.25, $1.25. 
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Any of the Above Sent by Mail Upon Receipt of Cheque. 
Mrs. Adair’: complete Lecture Book will be mailed, free, upon request. 


557 Fifth Avenue, New York  ¢icenhone i 
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to withstand hot rooms and re- 


Skin, Ganesh Parisian 
Beauty Neige Cream makes the skin like 
satin. Removes marks on ~ neck left by 
1.50. 
To Improve the Neck, Shoulders and 
Arms, Ganesh “Juno” is a special tissue 
Limes, Ganesh Eastern Muscle food; will increase the size 
tissues and fills out all hollows, 
removes lines. $5, $2.50 $1.00. 
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reckles, Ganesh Freckle Cream. Ap- 
plied before retiring and left on over night. 




















AN INCREDIBLE 
TRANSFORMATION 


This smart costume is one I 
actually made from an old gown, 
that was entirely out of style. 

Don’t throw away your old 
frocks. Let me make them over 
into the latest styles. 

If you live out of town, just 

me a well fitting lining, and 
I will make over any costume to 
your entire satisfaction. 

Drop me a line to-day or phone 
Riverside 4884. 


Mme. BLAIR 


| 132 West 91st Street 








New York City 
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CUticura Soa 


And occasional 
light dressings of 
Cuticura Ointment 
do so much to puri- 
fy and beautify the 
skin, scalp, hair 
and hands that it 
is your duty to use 
them exclusively. 


SAMPLES FREE 


Cuticura Soap and Cuticura Ointment 
are sold throughout the world. Send 
post-card to nearest depot for free sample 
of each with 32-page book: Newbery, 27, 
Charterhouse Sq., London, Eng.; R.Towns 
& Co., Sydney, N. S. W.; Lennon, Ltd., 
Cc Town; Muller, Maclean & Co., 
Calcutta and Bombay; Potter Drug and 
Chemical Corporation, Boston, U. 5S. A. 


Stewart & Co. 


WINTER FASHIONS IN 


PARIS MADE BLOUSES 


As Represented by Four Exquisite Copies 
of Recently Imported Models 














055. Crepe Georgette or crepe de 
chine, hand embroidered in self- 
colors; white or flesh colors only; 
vestee, collar and cuffs of imported 


filet lace. 
Sizes 34 t046 . . $5.00 


792. Crepe Georgette Waist, with 
back and cuffs of satin, hand em- 
broidered in self-colors; ivory, 
navy, flesh, Russian green, black 
and African brown. 

Sizes 34t046 . . $10.00 


111. Elaborately embroidered net 
blouse in cream color only; loose 
scalloped back; broad girdle of cor- 
duroy in either plum or Russian 


green; chiffon lined. 


Sizes 34to 46 . . $5.00 
253. Smart modified basque, a 
combination of silk shadow lace and 
satin, in the following colors: black, 
navy, white or black over white lin- 
ing, also black with white or black 
with cream; Jap silk lined. 

Sizes 34to 46 . . $3.95 


A splendid offer from the rebuilt Stewart Store 


to readers of Vanity Fair. 


Above blouses are sold by mail only. The values are 
of a very unusual character. 


You may bw 


any of these blouses, subject to _ 
em 


approval. If by any chance they do not suit, send 
and we return your money. 


No charge for postage. 


FIFTH AVENUE AND 37TH STREET 
NEW YORK 




















Lilas de Rigaud 


The Old Fashioned Gar- 
den is cuddling down fora 
long, long sleep. Stalks that 
once proudly upheld their 
glowing burden of blossoms 
have ‘grown brown and 
crackle in the wind. Leaves, 
turned yellow, rustle against 
the wall. Fragrance has 


flown away south with the 
birds. 


But indoors—a breath of 
Lilas de Rigaud sets you 
dreaming dreams and seeing 
visions. Again you live in 
the Old Fashioned Garden 
while Tender Memories 
crowd thick and fast. 


Don’t you want to know 
the joy of this perfect flower 
odor which never disap- 
points—of which you never 
tire? 


Extract, Sachet, Toilet 
Water, Talcum, Cold 
Cream and Bath Salt 
for sale in high class 
Toilet Goods Depart- 
ments. 
Send 15 cents to Riker Hegeman 
Company, 350 West 4th St., for 
generous sample bottle of Lilas de 


Rigaud or Rigaud’s world-known 
Mary Garden in extract or sachet. 


RIGAUD 
16 Rue de la Paix 
PARIS 





anes, douse Teche Boake, tas. 
“Brookwood Breeze,” W. Ross Proctor’s prize Sealy- 
ham, snapped at the Lenox Show 


kept in mind. By usefulness is not meant, necessarily, 
hunting or vermin catching ability. The term useful- 
ness may be properly applied to the toy as well as to 
the terrier; only in the former case it stands out in size 
and disposition rather than in strength of jaw and 
shape of foot. 


is the recognition of these qualities in his breeds 
that makes the good and useful judge, but it is 
precisely this ability to see what lies more or less be- 
neath the surface that is rare. It is harder to do this 
in dogs, one might say, than in any other type of animal 
which goes into the show ring for competition. In 
horses, action, primarily a bene of usefulness of one 
sort or another, is actually shown as well as guessed at. 
In cattle, especially dairy cattle, the practical dairy 
qualities are marked for the least observant to read 
whether they be plus or minus. But in dogs one must 
pat of such things as disposition by subtleties such 
ion of eye and manner, one must see the 
capacious lung within ‘the deep or broad chest and 
culate the eagerness and activity from the dog’s 
carriage and oe of appearance. All this takes 
the seeing 

As to Bee the proper emphasis on the useful quali- 
ties primarily, fresh evidence of this tendency comes 
with each announcement of a revised standard for a 
breed. For instance, the Sealyham Association of 
England has recently given out a standard for this 
breed which contains the following points: 

“The Sealyham should be the embodiment of power 
and determination in a terrier, with extraordinary sub- 
stance for his size but free from clumsiness. The ideal 
is a combination of a Dandie-Dinmont and a bull 
terrier of twenty pounds. Otherwise any resemblance 
to the fox terrier in make, shape, character or expres- 


Dogs and Their Owners 
(Continued from page 59) 


sion should be penalized. The skull should be unusu- 
ally wide between the ears. Jaws, long, powerful and 
level, wider and heavier than in the fox terrier, the upper 
finishing being a large black nose with wide nostrils. 
Body short between back of neck and set on of tail but 
of good girth from the junction of humerus and shoul- 
der blades to the back of the hindquarters, thus giving 
great flexibility. The chest well let down between the 
front legs giving large heart and lung room. Coat, dense 
in its under portion, hard and wiry as to top coat. Hind- 
quarters, wide and massive, with second thighs strong 
and hocks bent. Feet, of medium size, round, with 
thick soles and very strong nails. Neck, of medium 
length but very strong and muscular.”’ 

It will be noted in these points picked from the stand- 
ard that stress is laid on those very. qualities which 
make the Sealyham a good earth-going dog. Lung 
space, feet, quarters, coat and jaws, aint in the ideal type 
are those of the practical burrowing breed. 


QUESTION of purely benching interest in relation 

to the standard of one breed, the bulldog, has re- 
cently been under discussion. This is the matter of the 
“dudley” or off-colored nose. A number of fine dogs 
in other particulars have been shown of late with a light 
colored or pink nose and it is now a moot question 
whether this aberration from the color standard shall 
be so heavily demerited as practically to disqualify the 
dog showing it. It certainly is not an attractive fea- 
ture and gives the dog a peculiarly sinister and odd 
expression. Most judges have held that the “dudley” 
nose was a mark which should put a dog out of the run- 
ning. This is probably the sensible view of the matter, 
since freakish color is very easily transmitted, and to 
award prizes to individual dogs off from standard in 
this respect, might readily lead to a considerable increase 
in the pink-nosed type. Although it must be admitted 
that it is hard on the owner of an otherwise excellent 
specimen to lose his chances of prize-taking because his 


dog’s nose is pink instead of black, still standards are 


useless unless they are strictly adhered to and for the 
good of the breeds in which they occur noses of this 
type should probably be penalized severely. 


‘OT a little worry was caused to dog owners and 
importers in this country by the announcement 
recently of an embargo on the exportation of animals 
from the British Isles by the British Government. 
This action was taken on account of the war. It was 
found, however, not to apply to dogs and these animals 
can be brought over as usual through the port of Liver- 
pool, although there is no shipment going through 
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“Bessie Forst”’ winner of first prize for Dachs- 
hunds at Lenox, owned by Amos Tuck French, Jr. 


the ports of London and Southampton. Dogs of high 
degree should have particularly good quarters on west- 
ward Trans-Atlantic trips at present, in fact, since the 
horse and cattle exportations have been entirely cut off 
by the great Euro struggle. England’s latest dog 
census, the published ed annual returns for the Ireland, 
mend of Inland Revenue of Great Britain and Ire 
show that more than 2,000,000 dogs are owned in the 
United Kingdom. Licenses were issued for 1,826,841 
animals, while 200,000 shepdogs, guides for the blind 
and so forth, were exempt from license. In England, 
Scotland and Wales, there is one dog to every twen’ 
inhabitants, while Yorkshire is the geographical divi- 
sion with the greatest canine population. 


Ce dogs came out for the recent bench shows at 
Lenox and at Red Bank, N. J. At the latter 
show, held under the auspices of the Rumson Kennel 
Club, the president’s cup offered by Lester B. Churchill 
went to the bull bitch Champion Florence Bhunda, 

while the treasurer’s cup offered by G. ‘Wright Brown, 
for the best animal of the opposite sex, to the winner of 
the president’s trophy went to W. Porteous’ fine 
Scottish terrier St. Crispin’s Heel Ball. Morris Kin- 

ney’s mastiff bitch Bernice took the cup given by Ed- 
ward D. Adams for the best dog exhibited by a member 
of the Club and thus brought to the fore once again this 
worthy breed of which there are all too few good speci- 
mens in America. 

Vanity Fair invites correspondence concerning dogs, 
and how to care for them. For further particulars see 
pages 19, 20 and 21 of the “ Dog Mart.” I, ag weig 

a dog you can find most breeds repres there, but, if the 
breed you seek is not to be found, just write to Vanity Fair. 
Men long interested in dogs, who know every phase of the 
sport, will be your advisers. This service is free of charge. 
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** By all odds the most beautiful periodical printed. ’’ 
—New York Tribune. 
“It is a treasure house of everything of value in the 
way of art.’’—Jndianapolis Star. 
** An art gallery in itself.’’—Brooklyn Eagle. 


fhe International 
Studio 703 Mose yes 


THE LEADING PERIODICAL IN THE 


ENGLISH LANGUAGE DEVOTED TO 
THE SUBJECT OF ART. 


A SUBSCRIPTION to this magazine 
provides a liberal education in art 
appreciation. Its authoritative articles 
on the work of distinctive artists in many 
and varied departments, its reports of 
exhibitions and its many pages of studio 
and gallery news keep its readers in- 
formed not only with regard to the art 
treasures on view at any particular mo- 
ment, but also concerning the progress 
which is being made in art throughout 
the civilized world. 


The illustrations which appear in THE INTER- 
NATIONAL STUDIO are unequaled in quan- 
tity and quality by those of any other magazine. 
Every issue contains several, usually six, exceed- 
ingly handsome color-plates and from 100 to 
150 of the finest half-tone reproductions of 
works of art in the greatest variety. 


The range of the illustrations includes: 
Paintings Architecture 
Etchings Interior Decorations 
Drawings Landscape Architecture 
Sculpture Stained Glass 
Textiles Oriental Art 
Tapestries Decorative Design 
Rugs Arts and Crafts 
Embroideries Photography, etc., etc. 


50 cents a Copy 
$5 a Year 


Trial Subscription 
of 3 Months 


JOHN LANE COMPANY 1102 CUYLER BUILDING, NEW YORK CITY 


Gentlemen: For one dollar ($1.00) enclosed herewith kindly send me THE INTER- 
NATIONAL STUDIO for 3 months, commencing November. 

















pitt Gates’ 
For Less Money 


Each year Christmas shoppers 
are buying more useful and 
‘\. more appropriate presents. 


What else can you find more 
useful and appropriate for a 
Christmas Gift than a beautiful 
set or coat made of Albrecht’s 
Quality Furs. 


Our enormous volume of sales 
—unusual buying facilities direct 
from the trappers—s9 years’ 
experience and- expert workmen 
for each kind of Fur—enable us 
to offer you better quality furs 
for less money. 


No Risk Plan 


Our plan of merchandising has 
proved so satisfactory to thou- 
sands of our customers, that we 

7 Cuisimas do not hesitate to urge you, too, 
Gifts to take advantage of it. 


Albrecht Quality Furs will be 
shipped subject to your inspec- 
x tion—at our risk. 


Indeed, if you wish a specially 
4 made Fur Garment, Neckpiece, 
or Muff, let us know and we will 
send pelts from which you can 
make your selection. Our 
Designing Department will also 
submit you Style suggestions 
free of charge. 


Albrecht’s Fur 
Facts & Fashions 


Now,don’t buy your Christmas 
Furs till you get this Big Style 
Book. To besure, it isa Catalog 
and Price List, but it is also a 
handsomely illustrated Fur 
Buyer’s Guide, containing money- 
saving information and full of 
beautiful Furs at prices you are 
willing to pay. 

You will be both surprised and delighted with this Big 
Fur Style Book. It is used as a text took in public 
schools and as an authority by the U. S. Government. 

~ You can’t afford to risk buying furs 
Write Today. without this valuable Guide. Simply 
enclose 4c for postage and ask for Albrecht’s Fur Facts & 
Fashions, No. 361. No obligation on your part to buy. 
When writing address us care of Sta. Z-1. 


DULRART EDDA RORER DELETE Ei abttEAALY 
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Closed Cars Come Into Their Own 


(Continued from page 61) 


For use on the road in the Fall the double windshield 
is liked by many motorists because of the ion 
it gives to the tonneau of their touring-car. is useful 
device may now be had in a number of forms. Some 
of the body builders fit very neat arrangements which 
fold down close to the back of the front seat when they 
are not wanted. The shields themselves are sometimes 
made of leather with oval windows, as it were, taking 

most of their area; in other cases they have frames 
of wucd and are sande in these Svisions, o.ceuted-one 
nearly as broad as the front seat and two wings at the 
ee See a ny Sane enahe-t0 
ive added protection to the rear seat . In 
this case the whole device looks not es oes fire 
screen. For the motorist — inclinations 
who likes to drive a cut-out ut, special wind- 
screen aprons may be had which fasten snugly around 
the dash and give a deal of protection in cool or in- 
clement weather. 

New York is beginning to take its rightful place as a 
city of electrics, although in proportion to population 
and wealth it is still far behind some of the cities of 
the Middle West in this regard. The reference is, 
of course, to electric pleasure vehicles, for the truck 
of that motive power has long held 
a firm position here. No type of auto- 
mobile is better fitted for the use of 
Milady than the quiet and clean eleftric 
brougham or coupé, and in the streets 
of such cities as Cleveland or St. Louis, 
for instance, one cannot but be im- 

ressed with the number of women who 

ave realized its advantages. With the 
great improvement of late in batteries, 
both as to capacity and charging speed, 
and with the development of the system 
of charging stations, the electric is even 
becoming popular for short touring 
within a radius of one hundred miles, 
say, from Fifth Avenue. Long strides 
have been taken in the design of this 
type of vehicle and matters of seat- 
ing arrangement and control are now 
most convenient. The plan of having 
dual control, so that the car may 
be driven from a back or a front seat 
equally well is growing in favor; it is 
based, like most good things, on com- 
mon sense. 


A few years have made an inconceiv: 
ness above the first electric automobile side by side with the latest 


Constant additions are being made to the variety of 
sensible and attractive motor clothing for both lovely 
woman and mere man and also to those little accessories 
that go to make the comfort of motoring. New motor 
suitings, for example, may be had in homespun diag- 
onals and Scotch tweeds with velour hats in smart 
shapes to match. Army capes are coming into their 
own as extra wraps and are most serviceable as the at- 
tached hood may be drawn right over the head if special 
protection is desired. Army serge without lining is the 
usual material. New motor veils for fall use combine 
charm with utility. They come either in silk striped 
chiffon or Shetland finished chiffon and in either case 
have half the width of plain weave so that there are no 
stripes to interfere with the vision. This is a sensible 
provision, especially for long trips. Norfolk sweaters 
of silk and wool are handy in the chill of the early 
autumn days and nights. They may be had in several 
good color patterns and are usually made with belts, 
rolling collars and deep pockets. A useful new bit of 
impedimenta for tours of some length when there is 
any prospect of taking meals by the roadside is the 
carry-all of enameled duck. It is of the pouch type and 
is made with many pockets so that there may always 
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Rear view of the Lancia touring car with flat sides, 

step instead of running board and flanged, pointed 
mudguards 





be a place to put the one more thing which always 
seems to be getting in the way. Another handy addi- 
tion to your kit if you ey to travel light is a small 
leather case for the pocket, containing a toothbrush, 
miniature tube of paste and a small comb. 

To revert to electrics for a moment: it is not gen- 
erally known here that they have been installed in 
taxicab service abroad with great success. Berlin, for 
instance, has nearly 20 per. cent of her taxis of this 
motive power and they are regarded with 
a favorable eye by the watchful munici- 
pal authorities because of their compara- 
tively silent and clean operation. Indeed, 
the Electric Vehicle Association of Amer- 
ica has been informed by the authorities 
in question that it may be decided to limit 
the number of gasoline taxis hereafter in 
favor of the other type. 


pedis: 


To any single department—motors, for 
instance—Vanity Fair can naturally allot 
only a very small portion of its pages. It 
is, however, always ready to take up in cor- 
respondence with its readers any matters 
of motor interest. We shall be glad not only 
to answer questions and secure catalogues, 
but, if you desire, to aid you in the selection 
of cars and accessories, and to keep you 
informed of the latest innovations in the 
automobile world. A postal card will bring 
you the name of the manufacturer ‘of arti- 
cles described in this department of Vanity 
Fair and advice as to where they can be 
purchased. 
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Mature Women 
Are you worrying about 
your hair getting gray, 
thin, or faded? 
Write to me 


My suggestions will be 
appreciated. 


NEW FALL MODES 


Pompadours and and 
Transformations up 


Natural Wavy and 
Switches $5 up 
Wholesale or Retail 


MANICURING 
THIRTY-FIVE CENTS 


15 West 34th Street 
Riker Building 


Entire 3rd Floor 
Opposite Waldorf 
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AN EVENING SLIPPER 
by 
CAMMEYER 


She 


Cammeyer Branch 


Shoe Store De Luxe 


Fifth Avenue 3861 
Between 35% 236% Sis. 


Dany ssek 


Also at 6tAve @ 20% St. 
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—— Parisienne Paste is a skin 

food. It contains those rare 
- qualities which tend to 
nourish an:i restore the skin tissues to a 
normal, healthy condition. It builds up 
the muscles. It smooths away the tired lines and gives the 
skin a soft, fresh glow. It can be use:] on the most delicate 
skin with beneficial results. 


Parisienne Paste is scientifically blended and prepared. 
There is nothing harmful about it. 


Ask your druggist. If he cannot supply you, it will be 
sent to you in a plain sealed package, in attractive dressing 
table jar, postpaid, $2.00. 


SAMPLE SIZE 


mailed for four cents in stamps. Ask for . y booklet 
“Secret of Youth.” 
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Parisian Building Cleveland, Ohio. 








NOTE CHANGE OF ADDRESS 
SIEDE’S FURS 
Established 1851 
Are now located at their new store 


43 WEST 46th STREET 
Phone Bryant 1166 


Fur Coats Remade and Relined to Latest 
Sve, $25 up. Fur Sls, $10 up 


Siede, Mfg. 


Henry . Furrier 
Formerly 4 W. 37th St. No Branches 


THE CLARENCE H. WHITE 
SCHOOL OF MODERN PHOTOGRAPHY 


Instructors | Wet Woke 


For information address 
Clarence H. White, 230 Esst 11th Street 
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KATHLEEN NORRIS 


Author of ‘‘ Mother,’’ begins her latest novel, 


“UNEDUCATING 
MARY” 


In the November 


WOMAN’S HOME 
COMPANION 


é) 15c. at all news-stands 
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ANNE MORGAN 


daughter of the late J. Pierpont Morgan, is 
writing a series of articles to the 


AMERICAN GIRL 


which begins in the November 


WOMAN’S HOME 
COMPANION 








if) 15. at all news-stands 
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Announce the Arrival of Their New Importation of 


Japanese Silk Wadded Robes 


The Ideal Cold Weather House Garments 








E 


i. VF 3100 eet plain Habutal No, VF 2502 seen: Jepenene hang 
porn pg Disck, gray aed Inventor, with red, Drove fined with old blue, peck 
Pred, POCA 6 0:50 a0.0siee bone sin en $8.75 lined with red. Price, prepaid... . 

Made in Japan, by hand, of the finest quality Habutai silk or Kabe crepe 
(crepe de.chine) heavily wadded to insure warmth, and cut to conform to 
American taste. Silk inside and outside with an interlining of cotton that 
is hand-laid and quilted. The robes have silk f which button down 
the front, collar, cuffs and pockets are tailor-stitched, and have heavy silk 
cord girdle that may be tied around the waist. In ordering be sure to 
state size and_color desired. 

In addition to robes, our new importation includes men’s and women’s 
wadded jackets, plain and embroidered, and ladies’ vests, sleeveless and 


With Sleeves. wise, tos ‘a Copy of the Baie Views Meike 
A veritable ‘‘ Guide to Gift-Land.” with thousands of suggestions for gifts. Mailed 
postpaid upon request. 


A-AVANTINE & CO-tm 


STH AVE and 39TH ST.. NEW YORK 
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CORSETIERE 


With a Regard to 
Individual Differences 


15 West 4Sth Street 
New York 
Paris Newport 





Statemen 
required by the Act of A . ‘Managers: Condé Nast, President, 
[ak Oe Goode, Business Great Neck, L. 1.; Barrett 
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The Well-Dressed Man 
in London 


(Continued from page 63) 


A little point, ignored by many, on the subject of 
collars. If you are wearing a bow tie, the wings should 
be pointed; if a four-in-hand, the wings should be 
rounded. While the wing collar is perhaps most worn 
with the morning coat in London, there is no rule 
against the double one, but it should not join too 
close in front or hide the knot of the four-in-hand tie. 
And let your collar be of a decent height—24 inches is 
low enough and comfortable enough for anybody. 

As to boots, let them be patent leather with black 
kid or doeskin tops. A patent leather shoe can also 
be worn, but let it not be of the brogue variety which 
an attempt has been made to launch. A brogue is 
essentially a country or walking shoe, and to make it 
of patent leather is an absurdity. White spats if the 
weather is very fine, or grey ones if it is doubtful, are 
another alternative. 


HERE are rumors of a revival of the frock coat, 
but they are as yet only rumors. The Prince of 
Wales has worn it on one or two public occasions, but 
he is not the autocratic arbiter of fashion that was his 
grandfather, King Edward VII. Lord Lonsdale, 
remier Earl of sportsmen, has worn one for many years, 
but then he has a weakness for posing as one of the old 
school, and his eternal white tie is also an eccentricity. 
The Horse Show was also an interesting lesson on the 
wearing of riding clothes. It is amazing how many 
men merely succeed in being “horsey” when they 
strive for smartness. Here again, the mania for ultra- 
finish seems to be the root-evil. Riding clothes should 
always look as if they had been worn. 

Another thing to remember: details are very delight- 
ful things, but they are not made to dominate; they 
are only a part of the whole. 

For a Horse Show, quite one of the most attractive 
kits is the old fashioned Park suit, which many older 
men have never given up, and which the younger genera- 
tion is reviving. The ordinary black frock coat and 
waistcoat are worn with narrow-cut black trousers, 
strapped over the instep of a patent leather shoe, and 
with a broad black stripe down each leg. And, of 
course, a silk hat. The axiom as to “oldness” does-not 
apply here so well, except to the extent that it applies 
to all clothes. 

Then there is the riding coat, a short skirted frock 
with flapped pockets on the side, and a single breast 


pocket. This also should be worn with the silk, while 
fawn breeches and patent leather boots complete a very 
smart get-up. It is also sometimes worn with the 
derby, but this headgear never looks quite right except 
with the lounge-coat and waistcoat, worn in conjunction 
with white breeches and tan boots. It ‘is best to keep 
the patent boot for the more formal costumes. 

As to waistcoats, observe the same rules as with 
the calling kit. Canary-colored or striped vestings 
can be left to grooms and footmen without jealousy. 

London seems to be passing through a series of ex- 
ecrable fashions. That of having the trousers made 
with the bottoms turned up, for instance. Time was, 
when to enter a drawing room so was to close its door 
to one forever. “Does the young cub think the house 
is dirty, then?” growled an old gentleman when the 
mode first came in. With a lounge suit it may pass, 
but you might just as well turn up your dress trousers 
as those of a morning coat. 


Shopping for the Well- 
Dressed Man 


(Continued from page 62) 


about in evening shoes. And frequently I have 
seen men wearing afternoon shoes with dress clothes. 
Certain shoes will do for the country that are quite out 
of place in town—and vice versa. Because the walking 
boot pictured here is well cut and attractive, there is no 
excuse for wearing it at an afternoon tea. It is essen- 
tially a walking boot. It may be worn in town if one 
has much getting about to do, as it is flat, comfortable 
and made to stand the strain. But it is hardly a boot 
for the office. The wing tip, too, is closely associated 


with the familiar golf brogues, and serves still further 


to make it an outdoor boot. (See page 62.) 
IR men who feel that there is not enough of color in 
every-day clothes, the handkerchief offers a pleasant 
opportunity for satisfying their craving. Do not infer, 
please, that I mean the red and yellow bandanna, 
although they are still used. I refer to the sheer and 
delicate creations of linen—called French—which are 
to be seen in so many of our best haberdasheries. The 
one pictured on page 62 gives an excellent idea of the 
sort of handkerchief which, while it is colored, is so 
tastefully colored as to be perfectly innocuous. 





VANITY FAIR 


Socks, too, card a on ce for sadivitne) es in 
decorative principles. It is a strange tru : 
men who - most conservative about necktics sate 
shirts, betray singular tendencies in the choice of socks, 
It used to be the popular fad that neckties, shirts, socks 
and in fact overyiies should match in color. That 
theory has, fortunately, been relegated to the limbo of 
forgotten creeds. For awhile the white sock was upon 
us. But now even that has gone, leaving us free to 
wear. socks as quiet or as garish as we wish, provided 
that our wearing them does not cause a block in the 
trafic. On page 62 is a pair made of gray French 
lisie, with silk embroidered clocking that is really out 
of the ordinary. They are made not only in gray but 
in other shades. 





New Parisian knitted silk muffler with pierced, 
embroidered monogram $17.00 


S long as evening shirts and collars are of white 

linen, and as long as evening overcoats are black, 
there will be a demand for mufflers. In the old days 
people used to wear around the neck a graceful frag- 
ment of quilting. Some people still do, but the major- 
ity of men have abandoned this for something lighter. 
A good example of the sort of muffler worn now is shown 
on this page. It is of knitted white silk, and its out- 
standing feature is the monogram, hand pierced and 
embroidered. 


If by any chance you happen to have drifted out of 
touch with the shops or the fashions, a postcard to Vanity 
Fair will bring you the answer to any question. And if 
you are for any reason unable personally to buy the things 
you want, the Vanity Fair Shoppers will gladly do your 
buying for you. 


























Do youknow 
a man who 
shaves? 


If you do, tell him about this won- | 
derful shaving mirror that can be ff | 
instantly attached to a window-pane fj | 
where the light is strongest and clear- 
est; that can be turned at any angle; 
that is light and compact; that takes | 
almost no room in a traveling bag; | 
that is always ready to serve. 


| 


THE 
LEADING 











man likes to get close to the glass when shaving. 
This he cannot do with a bureau or a chiffonier. He 
likes to have a strong light on his face. And that is 
possible only with the Vacu-Mirror. Just a slight pressure 
on the soft rubber vacuum cup in the base of this mirror 
seals it firmly to a window-pane or other glass surface. 
Tell your husband, or your father, or THE man about the 
Vacu-Mirror and send for it, at our risk, for him to try. 


A 
| word to the wise now: Men 
like useful gifts. If you want 
jated be- 









Soon You Will Have to Start Think- "#E..°c% 
ing About Christmas Gifts— 


- it back an 


AUSTIN SALES COMPANY 
18 Vesey Street, 





B. F. Keith's ALAC 


BROADWAY and 47th STREET, NEW YORK 


VAUDEVILLE 


/ Those who love tone and luxury will find the appointments 
| | of this theatre complete. 
dash of everything worth while in theatricals. The best 
that the Opera, Dramatic, Comedy and Vaudeville can offer. 


DAILY MATINEES, 25c, 50c and Best Seats 75c 
EVENINGS, 25 cents, 50 cents, 75 cents, $1.00 and $1.50 


The Million 
Dollar Theatre 





HOUSE IN 
THE WORLD 


In the bills presented there’s a 











Perfect Malt 
Beverages 





Send at once for 
the Vacu-Mirror 


e 
The frame of the Vacu-Mir- 


bie to tilt the in any 
direction and to see the face 
from all angles. The re- 
placeable vacuum cup is 
made of the finest rubber— 


.00 today for this 
beautiful, , useful, 
it Vacu - Mirror. 

We prepay expressage. 
If for any reason it is 
not satisf. send 





casions. 


‘ll FS goad 
Fandod. ‘Yau take no 
risk whatever. 


New York 











be considered when planning the family needs. 
health and hospitality they are unequalled. A glass of 
Evans’ Ale or Stout with meals or between them 
adds enjoyment zest. 
Sold in Bottles and Splits. Leading Dealers 
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Add unique pleasure and creature comfort to all oc- 
They are helps to better living and should 


For 


Promotes Fireside Comfort. 
“C. H. EVANS & SONS Established 1786 HUDSON, Hi. ¥. 
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THE SHOPS OF VANITY FAIR 


























1894 1914 


GOLF 
MAGAZINE 


The oldest in the country 


286 Fifth Avenue, 
New York 








Twentieth Anniversary 
Offer 
2 Years’ Subscription 
$5.00 








For twenty years we have placed 
GOLF before the public, and we 
ask the co-operation of all true 
golfers to help us keep the high 
standard attained. 


1914 1894 





























THE VANDERBILT 
HOTEL 


For Discriminating People 





34th St and Park Ave., New York 





URING your stay in New York you will want 
to be near the fashionable shopping district, the 
theatres and the busy part of the town and, at the 
same time, you will want to be in a district noted for 
its quiet air of comfort. 

All this you will find at The Vanderbilt Hotel, which is 
on the direct car line to both the Pennsylvania and 
Grand Central Terminals. 


The Vanderbilt Hotel is noted for its cuisine and for 
its service. Its appointments are beautiful and home- 
like; its charges are reasonable; it makes its own 
appeal to exclusive travelers. 






















TARIFF 

Single room, with bath, $3, $4, $5, $6, 
per day. 

Double room, with bath, $5, $6, $7, $8, 
per day. 









Silica Su ian ce 
and bath, $7, $10, $12, per day. 
Suite, parler. bedroom and bath, $12, 

$15, $18, per day. 












WALTON H. MARSHALL, Manager. 
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You who now see only an occasional copy may have 
Vanity Fair from December till next May for $1. 
Vanity Fair will keep you always informed about 
Art, Books, Music and the Stage—providing an im- 


mense amount of entertainment. It will also bring. 


you a great many practical, useful services—things to 
lean upon. 


You dine with the most brilliant and amusing people 
you know. They talk of the effect of the war on 
French art, music and drama; of the new novels; of 
the new singers at the Metropolitan; of the coming 
exhibitions at the Academy. You find yourself hardly 
able to keep up your end. 


—Vanity Fair might save you this. Each 
month it brings you exactly the things 
needed for an intelligent understanding of 
what people everywhere are discussing. 
Reading Vanity Fair is like talking with 
an exceptionally well-informed friend. To 
secure Vanity Fair from now until next 
May, use the coupon. 


You pay $2, $4 or more for theatre seats—for the new 
novels. The play or the novels are stupid! Your money 
is wasted—and it is wasted in other similar ways, 
month after month, year after year. 


—For one half the cost of just one theatre 
ticket, for less than the cost of a single 
novel, you may have Vanity Fair for six 
months. And whether you are looking for 
an amusing play or novel, a well-bred dog, 
the new fashions, or somebody to shop 
for you, Vanity Fair will continually save 
money for you. Use the coupon. 
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“A pollo and the Muses,” by Thorwaldsen. Bas-relief, ivory finish. 





ro" x 5". 








“Style First” combined with all the other 
essentials of an ideal corset — glove-like 
fit, exclusive materials, more than usual 
comfort, durability — these are the things, 
when corsets are considered, that placed 
the Frolaset front laced corset foremost 
in the minds of fashion creators and well 
dressed women both in America and 
abroad. Our illustrated booklet will tell 
you more about the Frolaset — the “aris- 







IF you signify that you are a lover of beautiful things by ac- 

cepting the coupon offer below, you will receive absolutely 
FREE, all charges prepaid, the beautiful bas-relief shown 
above, ready to hang on your wall. 


The mere fact that you want this exquisite plaque will be a sign to us that you are 
the kind of reader we want for THE CRAFTSMAN. For only if you yearn for beauti- 
ful things for your home, beauty in your surroundings, beauty everywhere, will you 
enjoy THE CRAFTSMAN. Not only because it is in itself a thing of beauty—ac- 
claimed in Europe as the most beautiful magazine published—but because it will help 
you to bring beauty into your home, your life, and the lives of others,—so that you 
too will call it “the most worth-while magazine in America.” 

Our Architectural Dept. will help you draw the plans for your new home. Our Interior 
Decorating Dept. will help you decorate it- Our Service Dept. will help you solve your 
home problems. Our Homebuilders’ Exposition (four floors) is a complete education 
for the homelover. z 

Each issue of THE CRAFTSMAN (monthly) is a treasury of unique, sumptuously 
illustrated articles on art, homebuilding, decoration, gardening, homemaking, the train- 
ing of youth, the making of beautiful things, the making of beautiful cities,—indeed, 
everything-that makes for a better, happier, more beautiful America. 

The Coupon offer below is your opportunity to discover for yourself the potency and 
beauty of THE CRAFTSMAN. If it fails to come up to your expectations, your re- 
mittance will be returned, and you will not be asked to return the magazines sent to you. 





THE CRAFTSMAN, Craftsman Building, 6 East 39th St., New York. 


Please record me as a trial subscriber to THE CRAFTSMAN for four months, be- 
ginning with the November issue. Send me in addition one previous number FREE, 
and the bas-relief, “‘Apollo and the Muses,” all charges prepaid, in accordance with 
your special offer. I enclose $1.00, on the understanding that I may cancel my sub- 
scription before receiving the December issue, and you will return the $1.00 promptly, 


tocrat’” of corsets. 


$3.50 to $40.00 


Your dealer can ly show you the 
New Fall Models 


FROLASET CORSET CO. 
Makers of Front Lace Corsets Exclusively 
DETROIT PARIS 


New York Office: 200 Fifth Avenue 


4? 


and not require me to return the magazines sent to me. 
COMM i giccn cor pdtinducs beke 
VF 11 ROM is hone bs 




















\ , THEN you change 
your address, be 
sure to give Vanity 

Fair at least three weeks’ 
notice. If you will send 
a postcard with your new 
and old address ‘on it, 
you will be in no danger 
of missing even one copy. 


Every month there are 
hundreds of new addresses, 
and changed addresses, to 
be placed on the wrap- 
pers. This cannot be 
done witheut due notice, 
but as frequently an- 
nounced three weeks’ 
warning will make quite 
sure. 


VANITY FAIR 


449 Fourth Avenue 
New York 


cissceresibeneaauinensranienretren) WO: 


DR. E. N. COGSWELL 
Surgeon-Chiropody and Expert Manicuring 
announces her removal 
to new parlors located at 


501 Fifth Avenue 


Opp. Public Library, New York 


In these new and con- 
venient quarters, oppor- 
tunity wll be given to 
serve all clients more 
efficiently than ever. 





THPFITEPPRRSAOESEETIERSTTEIIEETER: 
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MOST DELICIOUS 
SUMMIT QUALITY 
Fancy Jellies and 
Preserves 


Farm Booklet Upon Request 
Summit Farms, Walker, N. Y. 
































A Neat Christmas Gift 


Two bask covered glasses of WILD 
BEACH PLUM JELLY or WILD GRAPE 
my re in fancy Christmas box sent postpaid 
‘or $1.00. 

-inch, i bayberry candles 
ait tomse to L fe luck" poate ys 
tinted card $1.25 postpaid. 

Illustrated catalogue showing e bayberry 
candles in different lengths, and styles of boxes. 
CAPE COD PRODUCTS CO. 
North Truro, Mass. 














TROUSSEAUX st st 
NOVELTIES FROM PARIS 


17-19 West 45th St. 
New York 


























































FIVE EDITIONS IN ONE MONTH 


The Most Amazing and Timely Book of the Year 


The Real Causes of the Great War 
Revealed by the Kaiser’s Spy! 


The Secrets of the _.. 


Amazingly 


German War Office'| = 


EVENING 
POST 





By Dr. Armgaard Karl Graves, Secret Agent 






With the collaboration of Edward Lyell Fox ) 
— “ea, 
In the pages of this book, written months FO aw we 
ago, the author predicts the present Euro- / 
pean conflict. Read the remarkable chapter ) \ 
on 
The German War Machine. y, \ 
Dr. Graves, called by the London Times fe L Af —— 







“The Most Dangerous Spy of the Century,” Se in 
was for twelve years a successful Secret Agent 
in the Kaiser’s service. With characteristic 
ruthlessness he exposes the details of secret 
missions that have had a startling influence 
upon the present war. He also reveals for 
the first time the sensational operations of the 


great German Spy System. 





— 








ed 


\ 





“The stories he tells are extraor- 
dinary .... One almost hopes that 
his narratives are fiction, because 
they are so good as fiction. Mr. 
E. P. Oppenheim could not have 
done better!” —THE OUTLOOK 


At all Booksellers 


8vo. Illustrated. $1.50 net. Postage 15 cents \ 


ee 





|  McBRIDE, NAST & CO., Publishers, 31 UNION Se North, NEW YORK =| 
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The luxury of owning a 
Pierce-Arrow Car is not 
merely in being trans- 
ported safely, smoothly, 
conveniently and com- 
fortably from place to 
place. The luxury its in 
the assurance that that 
will always be the case— 
in the permanency of 
that convenience . and 
comfort. 


THE PIERCE-ARROW Moror Car Co. 
BUFFALO “ NEW YORK 
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ANY American buyers of foreign cars 

have been influenced largely by habit. 

But invariably their first purchase of a 

Packard has shown them the superior 

worth of the American-made car. In large pro- 
portion they have been converted because they 
have realized in the Packard an expression of 
their own thought and taste, coupled with the 
peeais at in performance on the road. 








PACKARD )MOTORCAR COMPANY 




















GITTMAN COLOR PRINTING CO.. INC. H. Y. 





